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with  all  these  resemhlancee,  in  which  regard, 
after  all,  Miss  Warner  is  not  so  unlike  some 
novelists  of  greater  pretension,  there  is  always, 
for  the  readers  whom  she  desires  to  reach,  a 
fresh  interest,  a  direct  appeal,  which  make  sure 
that  she  will  reach  them,  that;  her  book  will  be 
read,  and  that  it  will  make  an  impression. 
The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  her  stories  is 
always  above  any  reproach,  except,  possibly, 
that  of  being  lust  a  thought  morbid.  Patience 
is  a  country  school-teacher,  boarding  with  the 
motherly  woman.  Sir  Charles  Orandison  is  ker 
son,  and  all  the  rest  goes  without  saying, 
though  not  without  enough  of  plot  and  coun¬ 
terplot  to  make  a  pretty  good  sued  volume. 

Thb  Old  Meeting  House  and  Vacation  Papers 
Humorous  and  Other.  By  Rev.  A.  M.  Col¬ 
ton.  Collected  for  Publication  by  his  Brother, 
G.  L.  Colton.  New  York:  Worthington 
and  Company.  1890. 

For  half  a  century  “  Father  Colton,”  as  he  is 
lovingly  remembered  by  some  of  those  on  whose 
heads  his  hands  were  laid  in  baptism,  exercised 
the  Christian  ministry  in  Amherst,  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  other  Connecticut  Valley  towns.  Now 
in  a  green  old  age  he  rests  from  his  labors,and  it  is 
to  fraternal  love  and  admiration  that  we  owe 
this  collection  of  his  fugitive  writings.  Mr. 
Colton  was  a  terse,  epigrammatic  writer  with  a 
shrewd  sparkle  of  humor  in  his  lucubrations, 
and  his  memories  of  far-away  times  are  full  of 
interest.  His  Reminiscences  of  Boyhood  Life, 
though  bringing  up  the  scenes  of  another  State 
and  a  far  older  time,  have  a  favor  as  of  Mr. 
Howells’ Boy’s  Town.  Among  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  his  papers  are  his  musings  on  the  old 
Webster’s  Spelling  Book,  in  which  he,  like 
other  great-grandparents  of  the  youngsters  of 
to-day,  was  taught  to  read  that  ‘  ‘  No  man  can 
put  off  the  law  of  God,”  and  many  another  im¬ 
pressive  maxim.  His  reminiscences  of  Some 
Hampshire  Ministers  are  brief  but  full  of  pith. 
The  cover  of  his  book  bears  the  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  of  that  angular,  old  time  style  of  New 
England  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  many 
will  remember  in  the  old  Amherst  Meeting^ 
House,  now  perhaps,  outlasting  its  usefulness  as 
College  Hall. 

Good  Living,  a  Practical  Cookery  Book  for 
Town  and  Country.  By  Sara  Van  Buren 
Brugiere.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
$2.25. 

Of  making  cookery  books  there  seems  to  be 
no  end,  nor  should  there  be  until  cooking  has 
become  a  far  more  exact  science  than  it  is  to¬ 
day.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  exactness,  of  pre¬ 
cision  that  this  stout,  and  stoutly  made,  volume 
finds  its  reason  for  being. 


Physician  never  administers  the  wrong  medi¬ 
cine;  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  never  refuse  to 
hear  my  pull  at  the  ‘  ‘  night  bell  ’  ’  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  trouble. 

This  fact  of  Christ’s  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
spiritual  condition  and  of  our  needs  throws  some 
light  on  mysterious  providences.  It  may  ex¬ 
plain  some  enigmas:  why  one  of  us  is  put  up 
and  another  put  down:  why  one  is  prospered 
and  another  impoverished :  why  one  runs  before 
a  fair  breeze  and  another  is  buffeted  with  con¬ 
trary  winds.  Jesus  Christ  is  too  skilful  a  soul- 
physician  to  open  the  wrong  vein,  or  to  apply 
the  pruning-knife  to  the  wrong  vine.  Dear 
loving  Master !  let  Him  probe  to  the  bottom  if 
the  wound  requires  it.  He  knoweth  what  is  in 
us :  and  He  knoweth  what  ought  to  come  out 
of  us,  if  we  are  to  attain  to  the  robustness  of  a 
healthy  Christian.  Far  better  the  probe,  the 
lancet,  and  the  pruning-knife  than  to  be  cast 
out  as  incurable  cumberers  of  His  vineyard.  If 
it  is  a  joy  to  ‘  ‘  know  whom  I  have  believed,  ’  ’  it 
is  also  a  joy  inexpressible  that  Jesus  knovxth 
them  that  are  His. 

“  The  way  may  often  be  a  way  that  I 

In  mine  own  strength  might  never  dare  to  try; 

But  He  who  knows  me  well  doth  lead  along. 

And  in  His  strength,  my  weakness  shall  be  strong.” 


Old  Spain,  and  in  other  portions  of  Southern 
Europe,  in  France  and  Italy,  till,  as  we  go  far¬ 
ther  East,  the  difference  almost  disappears  as 
we  reach  the  Orient,  and  come  into  the  sphere 
of  another  religion.  Mohammedanism  is  more 
of  a  leveller  than  Christianity.  At  least  where 
Islam  prevails,  distinctions  are  made  by  religion 
rather  than  by  race.  In  Constantinople  the 
traveller  will  see  the  descendant  of  Ham  walk¬ 
ing  arm  in  arm  with  the  descendant  of  Japhet, 
forgetting  the  difference  of  blood  and  race  in  the 
supreme  fact  that  both  alike  are  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  Tlie  more  kindly  feeling  in  the  Latin 
nations  cannot  be  thus  explained.  But  what¬ 
ever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  clear  that  in  Cuba 
there  is  not  that  repugnance  of  races  which 
keeps  them  apart,  with  a  feeling  of  superiority 
on  the  one  side,  and  inferiority  on  the  other. 
The  absence  of  this  repelling  force  naturally 
brings  them  into  more  kindly  relations,  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  possible  that  they  should  be  more  closely 
united,  if  not  socially,  yet  politically,  not  inter¬ 
marrying,  but  living  under  the  same  laws,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  rights,  and  in  the  end  taking  an 
equal  part  in  the  same  government.  As  I  ob¬ 
served  these  things,  I  could  but  feel  that  Cuba 
is  the  paradise  of  the  black  man,  the  place  where 
he  is  as  truly  at  home,  as  under  his  own  African 
skies.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  wish 
to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  since  here 
he  has  found  a  climate  like  his  own,  with  sur- 
roimdings  that  he  could  not  find  there.  With 
such  attractions,  it  seemed  not  impossible  that 
colored  people  from  our  own  Southern  States, 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  condition  here, 
and  wish,  as  some  of  them  do,  to  emigrate,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  long  voyage  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  to  perish  in  the  jungles  of  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent,  should  find  a  nearer  and  a  better  home  by 
simply  crossing  the  Strait  of  Florida ;  and  that 
in  time  there  may  be — not  pure  African  States, 
like  St.  Domingo,  but  States  with  a  mixed  pop¬ 
ulation,  that  have  grown  into  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  communities  —  in  Cuba,  and  in  other 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  H.  M.  F. 


The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  original  sketches.  By  Charles 
S.  Newhall.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
Nath.  L.  Britton,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
College.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1890. 

All  of  us  go  through  this  world  with  eyes 
more  or  less  blinded  to  the  beauty  of  natural 
things.  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  deep  apprehension  of  beauty.  We 
must  at  least  have  sufficient  interest  to  fix  the 
attention  if  we  are  to  see  at  all.  So  the  beauty 
of  the  trees  is  hidden  from  most  of  us,  simply 
because  we  don’t  know  what  they  are,  nor  pre¬ 
cisely  how  one  differeth  from  another  in  glory. 
It  would  surprise  most  intelligent  dwellers  in 
the  country,  not  to  speak  of  city  folk,  to  find 
how  few,  after  all,  of  the  trees  of  the  field  they 
could  call  by  their  right  names. 

Mr.  Newhall’s  book  is  just  the  key  to  such 
knowledge,  that  we  all  want,  and  so  simply  and 
so  adequately  meets  the  situation  that  one 
wonders  such  a  book  was  not  prepared  long  ago. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of 
sketches  of  leaves  so  characteristic,  that  one 
would  deem  them  fac-similes  were  it  not  that 
no  two  leaves  of  any  tree  are  alike.  They  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  scientific  order  according  to  form  and 
outline,  and  accompanied  by  a  thoroughly  suffi¬ 
cient  description  in  common  terms,  with  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  common  name.  With  this 
aid  one  can  in  a  moment  ascertain  the  name  of 
any  tree  of  our  northern  states  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  of  eastern  Canada,  merely  hy  its 
leaf.  The  interest  which  such  knowledge  would 
add  to  one’s  daily  walks,  the  keen  delight  of 
children  in  gathering  leaves  to  bring  home  for 
comparison  with  “Mr.  Newhall’ s  book,” — we 
fancy  we  see  it  now.  By  all  means  the  book 
should  lie  on  the  sitting-room  table  in  every 
country  home,  and  it  would  prove  a  charming 
companion  of  walks  even  in  city  parks. 

Murvale  Eastman,  Christian  Socialist.  By 
Albion  W.  Tourgee.  New  York:  Fords, 
Howard  and  Hulbert. 

Judge  Tourgee  writes  always  with  intense 
conviction.  His  young  minister  is  one  who  does 
his  own  thinking,  and  who  is  trammeled  by  no 
fear  of  what  people  will  say.  To  be  sure,  his 
unconventionality  and  originality  are  in  the 
lines  of  sociology:  in  theology  he  is  sound, 
though  when  it  comes  to  practical  application 
of  doctrine  to  existing  emergencies  he  takes  his 
people  by  surprise.  In  general,  however,  they 
stand  by  him,  and  a  sort  of  Christian  Brother¬ 
hood  is  formed,  not,  like  poor  Robert  Elsmere’s, 
outside,  but  inside  of  the  church.  The  book  has 
not,  of  course,  any  thing,  like  the  literary  quality 
of  Mrs.  Ward’s  famous  story,  but  one  cannot 
but  think  how  much  finer  a  fellow  her  hero 
would  have  been  had  he  been  brought  up  in  our 
great  west  and  served  his  pastoral  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  mining  and  manufacturing  towns,  like 
Judge  Tourgee’ s  young  minister.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  plot  and  mystery  in  the  story, 
but  in  general  it  is  perhaps  too  plain  sailing. 
The  conversion  of  the  pompous  deacon,  Wilton 
Kishu,  at  the  end,  seems,  but  we  believe  is 
really  not,  too  good  to  be  true,  and  gives  the 
book  something  of  the  trite  ending  of  the  old 
fairy  tales,  “and  they  all  lived  happy  ever 


planters  do  in  Cuba — on  the  same  large  scale, 
and  with  the  same  enormous  product.  Sugar  is 
the  chief  staple  of  Cuba;  the  very  soil  is  redo¬ 
lent  of  sweetness,  that  is  sucked  up  into  the 
giant  stalks  of  cane  that  are  almost  like  trees — 
some  of  them  are  twenty  feet  high — from  which 
it  exudes  under  the  crushing  of  huge  machinery 
in  such  quantities,  that  great  ships  are  laden 
with  it,  wherein  it  goes  abroad  to  sweeten  the 
world. 

The  youthful  cicerones  of  Havana  have  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  what  the  newly -landed  visitor  from 
“  the  States”  wishes  to  see,  and  the  first  excur¬ 
sion  proposed  was  one  to  a  sugar  plantation.  A 
party  was  soon  made  up,  and  half-a-dozen  of 
those  wonderful  turnouts  described  in  my  last 
letter,  were  quickly  drawn  up  before  the  long 
arcade  that  lines  the  front  of  the  Pasaje  Hotel, 
and  a  gay  and  merry  group  rattled  away  to  the 
station.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  Cuba,  which  is  not  very  richly  provided 
with  this  means  of  communication.  There  are 
indeed  lines  that  connect  the  principal  points  of 
the  island,  though  in  the  matter  of  substantial 
roadbed  and  luxurious  equipment,  they  are  not 
quite  equal  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  in  a  mood  to  be  critical.  A 
horse  is  a  horse,  whether  he  goes  on  four  legs  or 
on  three ;  and  tir  railway  is  a  railway,  whether  it 
be  the  Congressional  Limited,  or  a  “one-horse 
concern” — a  sort  of  “one-hoss-shay”  on  an  iron 
track.  The  latter  is  even  better  suited  to  the 


A  FEAST  OF  TREES. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.  B. 

All  readers  of  The  Evangeust  love  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  since  they  have  seen  those  of  Stockbridge 
through  the  magic  of  its  Editorial  mirror.  The 
witchery  of  the  woods  takes  living  hold  on  every 
heart,  even  when  one  remembers  forests  that 
have  long  since  passed  away.  Communion  with 
primeval  tree  haunts  and  spaces,  is  a  strange 
and  rare  delight ;  a  new  tree  is  something  as  ad¬ 
mirable  as  a  new  star,  and  one  would  journey  as 
far  to  look  on  the  great  Sequoia,  as  to  behold 
the  glorious  Southern  Cross.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  then,  to  transplant  a  tree  of  every  sort 
native  to  North  America  to  a  central  ^pot  where 
every  lover  of  trees,  every  student  of  wood- 
growth,  every  longing  learner  of  wood-craft, 
might  see  them  all  at  once.  To  do  this  effectively, 
and  to  make  the  collection  permanent,  required 
much  skill  and  no  small  outlay  of  time  and 
care  and  money.  The  plan  of  bringing  this  grand 
arboretum  under  the  roof  of  the  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  in  Central  Park,  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  out,  with  results  that  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  generous  provider  of  this 
complete  tree  collection,  and  that  are  worthy  to 
be  commemorated  and  commended  by  us  all. 

This  feast  of  trees,  so  freely  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  can  be  enjoyed  any  day,  and  in  any  weather, 
by  residents  of,  or  visitors  to.  New  York ;  the 
way  being  made  easy  and  dry  and  clean,  from 
the  Eighty-first  street  station  of  the  West  side 
•  elevated  road.  No  feature  of  our  growing  museum 
is  more  attractive,  none  so  complete,  unique 
and  satisfying.  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  great 
and  small,  are  shown  in  their  natural  covering 
for  a  space  from  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the 
^eye ;  then  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  opened  and  the 
grain  and  fibre  are  shown  in  three  sections  or 
cuts:  one  dh’ectly  to  the  centre,  showing  the 
number  of  rings,  tho;  tq{e  «£  the  treqf  another 
from  the  denfere  upwMd  for  two  or  more  feet, 
tffiowing  the  grain  of  the  wood  lengthwise  with 
the  fibre ;  then,  a  final  cut  across  at  an  angle  up¬ 
wards,  showing  the  face  of  the  wood  in  all  its 
features,  a  most  attractive  study  of  the  miracle 
of  tree  growth,  the  wonderful  and  variant 
beauty  of  wood.  One-half  of  this  face  is  treated 
with  varnish,  to  show  its  capabilities  of  finish 
or  culture,  while  the  fancy  is  stimulated  to  frame 
the  whole  tree  by  the  suggestions  of  the  soar¬ 
ing  shaft  *et  before  the  eye ;  and  the  mental  pict¬ 
ure  is  rendered  certain  and  correct  by  colored 
drawings  of  the  fronds  and  fruits.  Upon  each 
trunk  is  a  card  bearing  the  botanical  name,  and 
also  a  sketch  map  of  North  America,  on  which 
the  habitat  of  the  tree  is  distinctly  marked  in 
color.  So.  in  a  moment,  one  walks  the  whisper¬ 
ing  woods  of  the  tropics,  or  under  the  soaring 
pines  of  Maine  and  Oregon,  with  a  sense  of  fel¬ 
lowship  and  freedom  which  is  really  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  religious  exercise.  Out  of  the  world  into 
.  the  woods,  by  just  opening  a  door !  Away  from 
men  to  the  soothing  companionship  and  shelter¬ 
ing  touch  of  trees ;  from  the  voice  of  work  and 
the  cry  of  eager  and  exacting  speech  of  this 
world,  to  the  sublimest  thoughts  of  Him  who 
made  all  things  and  loveth  all,  by  a  passage  as 
short  as  from  our  homes  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

There  are  temples  of  music,  and  temples  of 
art,  where  the  souls  of  men  are  rested  and  up¬ 
lifted,  taken  out  of  the  common  and  unvarying, 
to  the  rare  and  restful;  borne  for  a  little  space 
on  gentle,  caressing  tones  of  sound  or  color,  into 
a  realm  of  calm  and  ravishing  repose.  These  are 
real  riches,  resources  of  immense  worth,  because 
of  the  relief  they  bring.  But  in  this  temple  of 
trees,  of  tree  forms,  tree  faces,  one  comes  just  as 
near  to  worship  as  is  possible  out  of  Church. 
There  is  no  proper  substitute  for  prayer  and 
praise.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  regard 
the  museum  and  the  library  as  the  place  for  Sab¬ 
bath  hours.  A  still  hour  with  God  himself,  is 
worth  more  and  has  claims  infinitely  higher, 
than  any  time  spent  in  studying  lower  things. 
But  next  below  the  feast  of  praise  comes  the 
feast  of  trees,  to  which  therefore  we  give  the 
second  place  among  our  treasury. 

The  museums  of  New  York  and  of  our  land, 
^ow  yearly  richer.  One  comes  from  South  Ken¬ 
sington  and  the  Louvre  with  a  sense  of  content, 
but  yet  of  anticipation.  Every  gift  to  these  re¬ 
positories  of  things  rare  and  lovely,  is  nobly  be¬ 
stowed  and  most  Honorable.  ~ 


HOW  OUR  SAVIOUR  KNOWS  US. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

When  we  are  either  sick  in  body  or  in  heart, 
we  do  not  like  to  tmst  ourselves  to  a  stranger. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  soul-physician 
who  ‘  ‘  knows  what  is  in  man  ”  ;  He  is  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  not  only  with  human  natures, 
but  with  my  own  individual  heart  and  life.  As 
a  watchmaker  is  familiar  with  every  wheel  and 
pivot  in  the  watch  he  has  constructed,  so  the 
Divine  Saviour  knows  His  own  workmanship. 

(1.)  The  first  point  with  every  physician  ik  to  j 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Jesus,  th#  1 
divine  Physician,  knoweth  that  the  universal 
malady  that  taints  every  heart,  forges  every  ’ 
evil  thought,  darkens  every  home,  and  digl  i 
every  grave  is  sin.  Not  only  doth  He  know  thy 
deadly  disease.  He  only  can  work  the  cur^ 
“Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other.”; 
There  were  two  sides, — as  it  were — to  my  difti- 
ease  as  a  sinner.  There  was  a  curse  upon  me-^-i 
and  an  enmity  to  God  within  me.  Our  Saviouf'i 
by  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  my  sins,  in  Hm 
own  crucified  body  on  the  cross,  took  away  tlH^ 
curse.  By  reconciling  me  to  my  offended  God^ 
He  took  away  the  enmity.  The  fatal  canc<v^ 
was  removed;  the  condemnation  gone;  and  i«^ 
their  stead  came  pardon  and  peace,  acceptance  | 
and  adoption  into  all  the  privileges  of  a  child  of 
God.  No  longer  an  exiled  leper,  I  was  brought 
back  into  my  Father’s  household,  a  cleansed  and 
accepted  child  with  a  new  joy  in  my  heart  and 
a  new  song  on  my  tongue. 

(2.)  He  who  knew  our  spiritual  disease,  and 
how  to  cure  it,  knows  also  who  of  us  is  actually 
cured.  We  may  deceive  others,  and  even  our¬ 
selves  for  a  time.  An  applicant  for  admission 
into  Christ’s  flock  may  deceive  the  pastor,  or 
the  offce-bearers  of  a  church.  Some  who  have 
been  wrought  upon  by  a  transient  excitement, 
or  misled  by  bad  advisers,  may  be  sadly  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  themselves.  But  Jesus  knoweth 
them  that  are  His.  He  “calleth  every  one  of 
the  flock  by  name.”  No  putting  on  of  sheep’s 


Nothing  is  left  to 
the  imagination  and  little  to  the  judgment  of 
Bridget  or  her  mistress.  The  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  cooking  of  each  dish,  the  precise 
amount  of  each  little  condiment,  and  the  Jitsf 
right  way  of  preparing  each  article,  whether  ifc 
be  the  roast  beef  or  the  more  dainty  dishes,  are 
here  minutely  and  very  comfortably  set  forth. 

Short  Biografhibs  fob.  thb  FmmM.  By  Tari. 
ous  Writers.  Y(^  VIL,.  Jbw.  9^^.. 

York:  Fleming  H.  RevelUi^db««>».  • 

This  volume,  of  a  series  issued  by  the  Lontten 
Religious  Tract  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Sevell  ie 
the  American  agent,  contains  biographies  of 
Lincoln,  Peter  Waldo,  Charles  Simeon,  Rear- 
Admiral  Perry,  Calamy,  Archbishop  Ussher, 
Abercrombie,  Whately,  James  Hamilton,  Sir 
James  Young  Simpson,  M.D.,  George  Wishart 
and  Robert  Moffatt.  A  goodly  list  of  worthies; 
a  circle  into  which  it  will  be  well  to  introduce 
our  young  people. 


morning  to  night ;  and  if  it  killed  them  in  ten 
years  or  in  five,  no  matter  for  tl^at,  for  it  was 
cheaper  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  them,  and 
then  import  a  fresh  cargo,  than  to  keep  them 
alive  till  they  should  grow  old  and  feeble,  and 
become  a  burden  on  their  masters’  hands.  How¬ 
ever  true  this  may  have  been,  that  day  has  long 
since  passed  away.  Since  the  abolition  of  slav¬ 
ery,  the  negro  is  no  man’s  bondman.  No  driver 
cracks  the  whip  over  his  head;  he  hears  not 
the  task-master’s  voice.  He  is  as  free  as  his 
former  owner  to  go  and  come  at  his  will.  The 
blacks  whom  we  saw  in  the  field  to-day,  were 
not  at  all  hurried  in  their  movements.  They 
walked  slowly  by  their  oxen.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  showed  themselves  unwilling  to  work. 
But  they  certainly  took  it  in  a  free-and-easy  way. 
They  had  a  look  of  quiet  content,  as  they  well 
might  have,  since  all  their  needs  were  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied.  Their  wants  are  few.  The 
lightest  and  cheapest  clothing  suffices  in  such  a 
climate:  while  of  food  they  have  an  abundance 
greater  than  the  whites,  as  their  wants  are  more 
easily  supplied.  The  negro  can  live  on  what  na¬ 
ture  gives.  He  can  make  a  “square  meal”  on  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  or  a  cocoanut  that  drops 
from  the  palm-tree  over  his  head,  or  even  on  a 
good  stick  of  sugar-cane.  Sugar  is  very  fatten¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  a  liberal  supply  of  this 
rich  diet  that  they  owe  their  sleek  appearance, 
that  they  are  so  round  and  plump :  “  their  eyes 
stand  out  with  fatness ;  they  have  more  than 
heart  can  wish.”  In  this  respect  they  compare 
to  advantage  with  their  old  masters,  whom  I 
should  think  they  would  outweigh,  man  for 
man,  by  fifty  pounds  or  more,  for  many  of  the 
Cubans  have  “a  lean  and  hungry  look.”  Perhaps 
I  judge  them  from  their  complexions.  The 
Spaniards  in  their  own  country  have  in  their 
features  a  cast  of  bronze,  which  here  takes  on  a 
stiU  darker  hue ;  but  it  is  not  merely  the  color, 
but  a  certain  dryness  of  the  flesh,  as  if  their 
very  skins  were  tanned  and  dried  up,  while  the 
n^roes’  faces  are  anointed  with  fresh  oil,  and 
their  brawny  limbs  run  down  with  fatness. 

And  then  the  negro  has  such  an  overflow  of 
spirits,  that  it  takes  very  little  to  put  him  in  a 
lightsome  mood.  If  I  were  making  a  study  of 
comparative  anatomy,  I  should  say  that  the 
white  man  is  a  cold-blooded  creature,  who  is  not 
easily  moved.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  you  would 
have  to  pump  blood  into  his  veins,  or  use  some 
forcing  machine  to  keep  his  heart  beating.  He 
stands  on  his  dignity  even  in  his  pleasures,  and 
must  feel  a  thing  a  good  while  inwardly  before 
he  will  let  it  come  out.  But  the  negro  is  a  full- 
1  blooded  animal.  Dark  as  his  skin  may  be,  he  is 
the  child  of  the  sun,  whose  lightest  touch  warms 
him  into  life  and  gladness.  He  is  of  such  a  joy¬ 
ous  temperament,  that  no  depth  of  poverty  can 
keep  him  down.  Though  clothed  in  rags  and 
tatters,  he  will  go  singing  all  day  long,  and 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  It  is  good  to  see  him  laugh,  show¬ 
ing  his  beautiful  white  teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  in  natural  historj',  that 
he  will  laugh  louder  and  longer  than  any  oth¬ 
er  human  creature.  Precious  is  this  gift  of 
mirth,  which  seems  as  if  were,  like-  the  gift  of 
song,  the  special  gift  of  the  Creator  to  this  down¬ 
trodden  race,  to  compensate  for  centuries  of 
wrong. 

But  there  is  still  another  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Cuba,  which  casts  a  further  light  into 
these  humble  lives :  there  is  not  that  antipathy 
of  race  which  exists  in  our  own  country.  What 
rights  the  blacks  may  have  under  the  law  of 
Spain,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  of  a  freer 
I  and  more  unrestrained  intercourse  of  the  two 
races  is  open  to  any  man’s  observation.  They  do 
not  stand  so  far  apart,  but  work  together  and 
eat  together  as  freely  as  if  both  wore  the  same 
skin.  The  same  thing  I  had  already  observed  in 


Each  biography  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  full  page  portrait.  Among  the 
writers  are  such  names  as  Horace  Noel,  James 
Macauley  and  W.  F.  Blackie. 

The  Child  Jesus:  By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bass.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Boston:  James  H.  Earle.  1891. 

A  group  of  children  are  told  by  their  mo¬ 
ther  in  a  succession  of  rather  imaginative  epi¬ 
sodes,  the  story  of  the  child-life  of  Jesus.  It  is 
well  and  interestingly  told,  but  fact  and  legend 
are  so  closely  woven  together,  that  the  child- 
mind  at  least  will  find  it  difficult  to  disentangle 
them.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  inten¬ 
tion  that  such  should  be  the  case.  For  example, 
it  is  told  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  G^’s 
guiding  providence,  that  three  men  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Hindostan,  respectively,  who  knew 
nothing  of  one  another,  moved  by  one  impulse, 
and  “  each  following  a  star,  ”  set  out  from  their 
homes  and  arrived  simultaneously  in  Jerusalem. 
It  seems  worse  than  needless  to  put  such  a 
strain  upon  faith  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  as 
must  necessarily  be  felt  when  the  child  comes 
to  study  for  itself,  and  finds  how  little  of  what 
it  has  been  taught  has  any  adequate  founda¬ 
tion. 

Open  Sesame!  Poetry  and  Prose  for  School- 
Days.  Edited  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy 
and  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Boston:  Ginn 
and  Company.  1891. 

The  first  volume  of  this  collection  was  favor¬ 
ably  noticed  in  this  column.  Before  us  are  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  completing  the  work ; 
the  second  containing  pieces  for  boys  and  girls 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  third 
for  those  over  fourteen.  A  few  good  illustra¬ 
tions  are  in  each  volume.  The  collection  is 
made  from  all  the  ranges  of  the  best  English 
poetry  .and  prose,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied  that  could  be  made,  considering  the 
end  in  view. 

Moral  Muscle  and  How  to  Use  It.  A  Broth¬ 
erly  Chat  with  Young  Men.  By  Frederick 
A.“  Atkins.  With  an  Introduction^  Rev. 
Main  Davidson,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell.  50  cents. 

The  author  is  editor  of  an  English  journal, 
77ie  Young  Man,  the  chief  purpose  ot  which  is 
this,  to  develop  moral  muscle  in  the  youth  of 
this  day,  to  promote  a  pure  and  Christian  man¬ 
liness.  The  seven  brief  chapters  of  his  little 
book  ring  loud  and  clecur  with  a  call  to  earnest¬ 
ness,  truth,  purity,  service,  victory,  that  ia 
enough  to  thriU  the  soul  of  any  yoimg  man  who 
hears.  It  is  a  book  to  give  to  sons,  who  are  con- 
confronting  the  realities  of  life. 

Institutes  of  Economics.  A  Succinct  Text¬ 
book  of  Political  Economy  for  the  Use  of 
Classes  in  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Acad¬ 
emies.  :^Elisl^Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D. , 
LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University. 


in  the  boundless  stretch  of  fertility.  The  sugar 
cane  is  a  plant  of  stiurdy  growth  and  lofty  stat¬ 
ure,  quite  casting  into  the  shade  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  our  Indian  com.  It  needs 
for  its  growth  special  conditions  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  an  earth  of  great  richness,  supplied  with 
the  double  stimulus  of  moistme  and  heat,  and 
flourishes  best  where  the  land  is  visited  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  mighty  rains  and  the  mightier 
sun  of  the  Tropics.  It  is  when  the  soil  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  moisture,  and  then  sweltering 
with  heat,  that  out  of  the  hot,  steaming  earth 
springs  up  the  rank  tropical  vegetation.  Left  to 
itself,  to  ran  wild,  a  cane-brake  would  become 
like  an  Indian  jungle  of  nionstrous  growth, 
into  which  a  mounted  Cuban,  hotly  pursued, 
might  plunge,  and  rider  and  horse  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  lost  as  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

But  alas  for  the  glory  of  the  field,  when  it 
falls  under  the  hand  of  the  smiter,  whose  pro¬ 
saic  task  it  is  to  change  the  beautiful  into  the 
useful.  All  its  grace  is  laid  low  by  the  mower 
and  the  reaper.  The  whole  product  of  this  cane 
field,  covering  perhaps  a  hundred  acres,  was 
strown  upon  the  ground,  waiting  the  turn  of  a 
dozen  or  perhaps  twenty  carts,  to  transport  it 
to  the  sugar  press.  It  was  an  enormous  harvest 
to  be  gathered  in :  but  if  the  loads  were  tremen¬ 
dous,  so  were  the  beasts  that  were  to  carry 
them.  Look  at  those  oxen!  Finer  creatures  I 
never  saw  in  any  country.  Where  did  they 
come  from  ?  They  must  have  been  brought  from 
Spain,  and  of  some  famous  Andalusian  breed ;  or 
perchance  they  are  the  offspring  of  that  herd  of 
bulls  which  I  saw  at  Seville,  that  were  raised 
for  the  bull-ring.  To  keep  up  the  due  propor¬ 
tion  between  beasts  and  men,  the  black  drivers 
were  as  sturdy  as  the  cattle  they  drove,  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  famous  witty  saying  of  Johnson, 
“Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.” 
Whatever  the  explanation,  it  was  an  odd  coin¬ 
cidence,  which  arg;ued  a  certain  correspondence 
to  the  abundance  of  nature,  that  these  three 
features  should .  be  grouped  together  imder  this 
Southern  sky :  that  the  broad  plains,  which 
were  covered  with  a  fat  soil,  should  have  walk¬ 
ing  over  it  fat  oxen  and  fat  men!  Thus  all 
things  are  in  harmony  in  the  prodigality  of  this 
tropical  world. 


The  giver  of  this 
collection  of  trees  is  our  friend ;  but  it  is  as  a 
friend  to  the  city  and  our  whole  people,  that  we 
think  of  him  in  connection  with  this  princely 
gift  to  the  Museum  of  which  he  has  been  a  chief 
patron  and  promoter ;  and  this  gift  of  specimen 
woods  of  our  continent,  a  real  presentment  of 
the  forestry  of  more  than  half  the  world  reckoned 
botanically,  is  one  that  must  remain  unique  and 
pre-eminent  among  splendid  givings,  for  many 
-and  many  a  year.  i 


and  Dorcas’s  needle.  He  knows  exactly  what 
there  is  in  every  one  of  us,  and  just  how  much 
can  be  got  out  of  us.  Not  a  hard  task-master 
is  He,  but  the  most  gentle  and  considerate  of 
employers;  He  never  lays  on  weak  shoulders 
the  loads  which  only  His  giants  can  carry. 
How  sweetly  fall  the  encouraging  words,  ‘  ‘  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  you.  I  call  you  not  my 
servants;  I  call  you  mj  friends.' ’ 

(4.)  Our  blessed  Saviour  is  also  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  our  weaknesses  and  vulnerable 
spots.  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He  remembereth 
that  we  are  but  dust.  That  poor  brother  who 
has  been  rescued  from  the  dramshop,  and  needs 
constant  watching,  cannot  understand  his  own 
wretched  appetites  better  than  Jesus  does.  Did 
not  the  Master  contend  with  the  Arch-Enemy 
face  to  face  that  He  might  the  more  sympathize 
with  and  succor  the  tempted?  The  secret  sor¬ 
row  that  love  hardly  whispers  to  a  wife  cam  be 
freely  unbosomed  to  a  Saviour.  Ah,  how  well 
He  knows  every  thorn  that  pricks  my  foot,  and 
every  grief  that  makes  my  heart  ache !  'This  is 
a  wondrous  encouragement  to  prayer.  For  my 


A  LONG  CAREER  AS  AN  EVANGELIIST. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  has  just  conducted 
a  series  of  meetings  at  Southington  and  Plants- 
;Ville,  Conn.,  and  expects  to  begin  another  in 
Dr.  J.  T.  Wills’s  church,  Greenwich,  on  Sun¬ 
day  next.  He  is  the  pioneer  among  evange- 
jiists  of  the  present  generation  in  his  methods  of 
labor.  It  is  many  years  since  he  began,  and 
he  has  visited  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  But  in  spite  of  all 
us  labors,  his  vigor  and  youthfulness  of  spirit 
^m  inexhaustible.  He  has  preached  in  large 
cities  and  in  small  ones,  in  rich  churches  and  in 
poor  ones,  for  now  these  thirty  years,  and  he 
must  be  just  about  as  rich  in  the  things  of  this 
world  as  when  he  began.  But  for  all  that,  his 
life  has  been,  and  will  be,  we  trust,  to  the  end 
qf  the  century  a  very  successful  one.  Thou- 
^mds  regard  him  and  love  him  as  their  spiritual 
fkther,  and  their  affection  and  gratitude  are  bet- 
•r  than  all  the  world  can  give. 


* 
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I  desire  to  add  nothing  to  what  is  contained  in 
that  article.  If  the  chapter  were  “encumbered 
with  serious  defects,  ”  I  would  say  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  adopted.  Such  defects,  however,  have 
not,  in  my  opinion,  been  pointed  out  as  yet. 

If  it  is  thought  that  there  should  be  delay,  in 
order  that  a  chapter  may  be  framed  which  will 
not  need  interpretation,  it  may  be  said  that  such 
a  course  would  forever  postpone  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  All  human  language  embodied  in  constitu¬ 
tions  or  statutes  must  be  interpreted  or  construed 
to  be  understood.  The  intention  of  the  fram¬ 
ers  is  always  to  be  sought  for.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  concede  that  obscurity,  or  vague¬ 
ness,  should  be  avoided,  and  if  the  chapter  in 
question  be  fairly  open  to  such  a  charge,  it 
would  be  well  to  hesitate  before  adopting  it 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  any  one  who 
will  consider  it  dispassionately,  applying  to  it 
the  ordinary  principles  for  the  analysis  and  con¬ 
struction  of  such  instruments,  will  reach  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  real  obscurity  or  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  provisions,  and 
that  the  methods  of  amendment  furnished  are 
ample  for  the  cases  intended  to  be  covered  and 
for  all  cases  which  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  arise,  including  that  to  which  Mr.  Brauns  re¬ 
fers. 

No  critical  “  legal  acumen  and  learning”  win 
be  needed  to  reach  such  a  result. 

Robert  N.  Willson. 


derfuUy  well  the  book  of  Nature,  weather  signs  and 
crop  signs,  the  Book  of  books  was  sealed.  Now  they 
have  better  opportunities,  and  as  they  have  a  great 
respect  for  white  people,  they  are  quick  to  imitate 
them;  and  so  the  children  leam  to  read,  and  are 
perhaps  as  ready  to  profit  by  their  opportunities  as 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  whites.  My 
son.  Rev.  8.  McQueen,  rector  of  the  church  In  George¬ 
town,  South  Carolina,  vas  invited  to  make  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Graded  Colored 
School  there.  He  told  them  that  their  labor,  even 
labor  alone,  would  elevate  them.  The  exercises, 
which  consisted  of  recitations  and  music  and  essays, 
were  quite  creditabie,  and  would  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  whites  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 

And  I  must  teli  you  how  soothing  to  me,  a  stran¬ 
ger  in  Asheville,  far  from  my  Alabama  home  in 
search  of  health,  your  book  has  been.  It  is  one  of 
the  volumes  in  the  public  library,  and  I  feel  I  only 
read  at  it,  so  hurriedly  did  I  read— it  is  not  a  book  to 
be  tasted ;  it  must  be  digested.  Its  splritof  conserv¬ 
atism,  its  charity  “  that  thinketh  no  evil,  that  hop- 


dental — ^The  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school 
remarkably  good.  Lindenwood — ‘  ‘  God  has  been 
with  us  in  constant  blessings^  but  in  no  marked 
revival.”  Elmira — Of  eighty-five  boarders  sev¬ 
enty  are  church-members,  all  are  in  Bible  study 
and  eighty  are  in  Christian  or  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciations.  “We  had  -no  revival,  and  also  no 
dearth.  The  religious  atmosphere  of  the  college 
is  pure  and  stimulating,  and  its  religious  state 
healthy.”  Wells — “Considerable  quiet  and 
thoughtful  interest  during  the  year.”  Wilson 
— “  Most  here  are  already  members.” 

Nearly  every  college  reports  the  profitable  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Day  6f  Prayer. 

H.  D.  Ganse. 

Board  of  Aid,  Chicago,  Jan.  15,  1891. 


purpose,  in  his  ruthless  driving  out  of  the  Jewrs 
from  his  own  dominions,  than  to  thereby  rehabil¬ 
itate  a  country  which  Russia  is  most  eager  to 
dominate,  and  with  its  own  people! 

There  is  a  development  of  Jewish  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Holy  Land  that  is  nothing  else  than 
remarkable.  After  all  the  necessary  inevitable 
experimental  failures,  colonization  has  thriven 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  until  now  it  oan  be 
safeW  said  that  the  future  of  Palestine  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  refugees  trom  Russian  op¬ 
pression  and  persecution. 

A  few  of  these  intimations  will  suflSce  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  truth  concerning  thb  new  acti^ty  m 
Palestine.  Two  Russian  capitalists  recently 
I  bought  up  an*  entire  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
Jerusalem,  and  before  long  the  entire  property 
was  rovered  by  intending  settlers. 

United  Sta^  Consul  Gilman,  under  date  of 
August  14th,  1890,  reports  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  it  is  expected  to  finish  theJeruswm- 
Jaffa  Railway,  at  least  from  Jaffa  to  Ramleh, 
and  to  have  trains  running  over  sO  much  of  the 
road,  by  the  time  the  present  lines  see  the  light. 

^formation  reaches  us  that  the  English  Com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  an  improved  water  supply  for 
Jerusalem  has  received  tne  necessary  concessions 
from  the  Turkish  Government,  which  enable  the 
work  to  be  prosecuted  with  despatch.  It  is  a 
curious  phase  of  this  most  important  project 
that  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  ancient  sources 
of  supply  ny  the  underground  connections  made 
from  tne  Pool  of  Siloam  and  Solomon’s  Pools  to 
reservoirs  inside  of  the  Temple  preciiH^.  These 
acqueducts  and  reservoirs  are  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  present  undertaking. 

A  specially  noteworthy  sign  of  the  times  is 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  Palestiiiian  Jewish  col¬ 
onies  has  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  published 
announcing  that  it  has  need  for  three  hundred 
workmen.  Another  is,  that  a  company  has  been 
formed  in  Jaffa,  and  has  already  Issued  its  cir¬ 
culars,  to  the  effect  that  it  desires  to  hear  from 
any  persons  who  desire  to  sell  land  in  Palestine, 
who  should  send  \o  its  office  full  descriptions  of 
the  property,  with  the  lowest  terms,  and  if  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  or  those 
whom  it  represmits,  the  sale  of  the  property  can 
be  fairly  well  assur^. 

Finally,  it  is  announced  that  Baron  Hirsch  has 
become  convin<^  of  the  desirability  oi  Palestine 
as  a  suitable  point  for  colonization,  and  has  given 
directioiu  for  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  ter¬ 
ritory  with  the  view  to  the  settlement  of  large 
numbers  of  fugitives  from  Russia. 

These  selected  facts  will  sufiSce  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  development  that  is  going  on  in  the 
land  of  our  fathers.  The  CTOwth  of  industry  and 
commerce  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  against 
the^  ancient  evils  of  pauperism  and  Haluka, 
which  kept  the  older  Jewish  population  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  a  low  plane  of  civuization.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  a  new  and  brighter 
future  is  dawning  for  Palestip^  and  all  who  are 
inspired  by  love  for  Judaism  i^l  watch  it  with 
interest. 


been  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
Church.  He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all 
the  boards  and  other  causes.  The  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Home 
for  Widows,  and  the  Orphanage  were  especially 
dear  to  him..  He  was  a  man  of  noble  character 
and  of  great  usefulness.  His  name  wherever  he 
was  known  is  like  ointment  poured  forth.  His 
work  was  well  done  but  his  departure  leaves  a 
great  gap  in  the  circle  where  he  was  known  and 
loved.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  January  19,  1891. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

One  of  the  beat  managed  institutions  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  without  doubt,  is  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital.  Its  growth  from  a  small  b^^ning  has 
been  continuous,  and  at  present  its  equipment 
is  very  fine.  On  Thursday,  January  15,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  and  the  new  Brngical 
Wards  were  dedicated  and  thus  devoted  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  have  been  erected.  Appro¬ 
priate  exercises  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  these  buildings.  Presentation 
addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse, 
John  S.  Macintosh,  D.  D.  and  Matthew  B. 
Grier,  D.  D.  The  gifts  were  received  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Charles  A. 
Dickey,  D.  D.  Other  addresses  were  made  by 
Drs.  Henry  C.  McCook  and  Stephen  W.  Dana, 
smd  by  Oscar  H.  Allis,  M.  D.  Drs.  George  D. 
Baker  and  Samuel  T.  Lowrie  also  participated 
in  the  exercises. 

The  Administration  Building  completely  fin¬ 
ished  and  furnished  throughout  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  the  gift 
of  Mr.  John  H.  Converse.  It  is  a  magnificent 
structure  of  pressed  brick,  with  sandstone  trim¬ 
mings,  four  stories  in  height.  The  basement  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  dispensary  pa- 
tisMts,  and  here  is  located  the  apothecaries’  de- 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  reception 


PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE  DAT 
OF  PRAYER. 

Statistics  for  the  following  tables  have  been 
invited  (by  prepared  blanks  and  return  envel¬ 
opes)  from  all  colleges,  including  those  for 
women  only,  that  are  thought  to  hold  substan¬ 
tial  relations,  in  whatever  form,  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Many  names  that  notably  come  within  that 
definition  will  be  missed  from  the  table.  Here¬ 
after  the  returns  will  be  sought  quite  in  avdance 
of  the  holiday  vacation,  which  probably  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  incompleteness  of  the 
present  response.  In  explanation  of  the  table: 
The  naked  figures  belong  strictly  to  college 
classes;  the  bracketed  to  preparatory  classes, 
which,  in  western  colleges  especially,  are  an  im¬ 
portant  element  of  college  work .  The  square  of 
blanks  appearing  opposite  to  the  names  of  the 
last  six  colleges  shows  that  they  are  colleges  for 
women  only.  An  asterisk  shows  that  return 
was  made,  but  in  terms  not  available  for  the 
table  here  given : 


THE  PROPOSED  NfcW  CHAPTER. 

Beply  by  Judge  Willson. 

To  The  Evangelist: — Will  you  allow  me  a 
portion  of  your  space  for  the  consideration  of 
the  point  which  Mr.  Brauns  makes  in  your  is¬ 
sue  of  January  8th,  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
new  chapter  of  the  Form  of  Government? 

Briefly  and  in  effect  it  is  this,  that  no  provision 
is  made  in  the  chapter  for  any  amendments  of 
the  doctrinal  standards,  in  case  such  amendment 
shall  be  first  suggested,  or  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  single  Presby¬ 
tery  or  by  any  number  of  them  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole. 

I  cannot  avoid  remarking  that,  but  for  what  I 
know  of  the  candor  and  intelligence  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  of  the  Buffalo  Presbytery, 
I  should  regard  it  as  impossible  that  such  a  view 
of  the  matter  could  be  entertained. 

It  is  true  that,  in  terms,  the  proposed  chapter 
makes  no  reference  to  the  case  mentioned,  but  it 
is  equally  true,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  case 
is  covered  by  what  is  expressed. 

Constitutional  provisions  are  necessarily  and  or¬ 
dinarily  general  in  character.  They  prescribe  an 
outline  of  grants  or  restrictions,  but  do  not  de¬ 
scend  to  minute  details.  Incidental  rights  and 
methods  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  they 
were  framed  so  as  to  cover  all  these  expressly, 
such  instruments  would  be  extremely  volumin¬ 
ous,  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  probably  obscure. 
General  principles  and  essential  methods  should 
be  stated,  and  minor  and  merely  formal  steps 
left  to  be  adopted  in  harmony  with  the  former. 

Constitutions  usually,  if  not  always,  contain 
provisions  for  their  own  amendment,  if  that  is 
desired.  Doubtless,  such  provisions  are  exclusive 
of  all  others.  If  the  chapter  now  under  consid¬ 
eration  shall  be  adopted,  it  will  furnish  the  only 
methods  for  altering  the  doctrinal,  as  well  as 
the  other  standards,  but  it  does  not  follow  there¬ 
from  that  the  proper  intei’pretation  to  be  put 
upon  its  provisions  and  language  shall  be  so  nar¬ 
row  and  rigid  as  either  to  prohibit  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  from  proposing  or  submitting  an 
amendment  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  because 
some  Presbytery  or  individual  shall  have  first 
thought  of,  or  suggested  its  advisability,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  General  Assembly  to  submit  it,  or 
to  prohibit  any  Presbytery  from  making  such  a 
request.  Yet,  this  is,  in  substance,  what  the 
Buffalo  brethren  seem  to  think. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
expressed  provision  that  such  a  suggestion  or  re¬ 
quest  might  be  made.  The  right  to  make  the 
request  is  inherent  in  every  Presbytery,  and  ths 
consideration  of  the  request  is  in  no  way  incon¬ 
sistent  vrith  the  General  Assembly  proposing  an^ 
amendment,  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  right  of  proposition  being  given,  it  mat-, 
ters  nothing  what  leads  up  to  it,  w’hether  it  be 
the  voice  of  a  Presbytery  or  a  preacher,  and  itt 
would  be  a  strange  and  unreasonable  construe^ 
tion  which  would  exclude  the  Assembly  froai( 
availing  itself  of  the  judgment  or  wisdom  of 
either. 

To  “  propose”  a  plan  or  measure  does  not  mean 
that  the  ideas  involved  in  it  must  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  mind  f  the  proposer,  and  I  am 
confident  that  no  argument  could  ever  convince 
an  intelligent  man  that  it  does.  Ido  not  under 
stand  that  any  such  result  was  produced  by  the 
recent  discussion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Adopting  Act. 

The  real  point  of  that  discussion,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  was  whether  the  first  submission  of  a 
proposed  amendment  of  the  doctrinal  standards 
must  come  from  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries, 
or  whether  the  General  Assembly  could  first  ask 
the  judgment  of  the  Presbyteries. 

A  large  share  of  human  action  may  be  “pro¬ 
posed”  by  one  to  another,  as  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  others’  expressed  opinions,  or  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  measures  already  in  existence.  The 
word  “  proposed,  ”  as  used  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  sections  embodied  in  the  overture,  ob¬ 
viously  relates  to  the  formal  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Presbyteries  by  the  Gteneral 
Assembly,  upon  its  own  authority  and  with  its 
approval.  To  constine  the  word  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exclude  the  right  of  proposal,  except  in 
cases  where  the  Assembly  absolutely  originated 
the  plan  of  amendment,  would  practically,  as 
will  easily  be  perceived,  prevent  the  power  in¬ 
tended  to  be  conferred, 


^l)c  Hcligioiis  Press 


The  Examiner  regards  a  recent  article  by 
Warden  Brush  on  “How  to  Prevent  Crime”  as 
worthy  of  special  heed,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  whose  official  connection  with  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  gives  him  peculiar  advantages  for  such  a 
discussion .  The  article  first  appeared  in  the  Chris 
tian  Union.  It  virtually  declares  that  no  other 
cause  for  crime  need  be  sought  than  the  lack  of 
family  discipline.  Our  contemporary  hereupon, 
says: 

Many  persons  can  recall  cases  within  their  own 
knowledge  which  show  the  possibility  of  crimi¬ 
nal  development  where  the  home  influences  have 
apparently  been  of  the  best.  May  it  not  be, 
however,  that  such  instances  are  only  numerous 
enough  to  form  the  exertions  that  by  their 
fewness  prove  the  rule  ?  Tneir  rarity  is  attested 
by  their  conspicuousness.  They  attract  notice 
because  they  are  so  different  from  what  we 
expect.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nobody  outside  of  a  home  knows  what  its  tone 
and  influences  really  are.  Some  of  the  cases  that 
seem  on  the  surface  to  contradict  Mr.  Bush’s 
principle  might  prove,  upon  deeper  insight,  to 
be  the  saddest  illustrations  of  it. 

At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the 
distinguished  penologist  has  touched  upon  a 
point  of  capital  importance.  The  fact  that  he 
has  been  leu  to  emphasize  it  is  profoundly  sig¬ 
nificant.  His  plea  for  a  family  discipline  that 
shall  compel  obedience  and  form  character,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  is  not 
to  be  discounted  by  the  cheap  sneer  that  it 
amounts  to  saying,  the  only  way  to  reform  a 
man  is  to  reform  his  grandmother.  The  lesson 
he  teaches  has  a  present  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  It  puts  a  new  and  most  grave  stress  upon 
the  fundamental  matter  of  parental  responsinil- 
ity.  Fathers  and  mothers  nave  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  shaping  their  children’s  careers.  We 
have  got,  of  cours,  to. use  every  means  we  can 
devise  for  reclaiming  in  after  life  the  children  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  hopelessly  corrupt 
a  class  from  which  the  criminal  ranks  are  con¬ 
stantly  and  largely  recruited.  But  multitudes 
of  parents  who  are  by  no  means  corrupt  may 
to  blame  for  the  evil  lives  of  their  children. 

The  love  that  shrinks  from  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment,  and  expresses  itself  in  wholesale  indulg¬ 
ence  does  not  deserve  the  name.  It  is  little,  if 
at  all,  above  the  blind  fondness  of  the  brute  for 
its  young.  It  is  often  mere  shallowness  and  in¬ 
dolence,  shrinking  from  that  which  is  at  the 
moment  unpleasant  and  recklessly  ignoring  con¬ 
sequences.  Real  love  will  subject  itself  to  the 
supreme  pain  of  inflicting  pain  upon  its  objects 
for  the  sake  of  averting  danger  and  securing  the 
highest  welfare  in  the  end.  God  loves  us  enough 
to  chasten  us  for  our  good,  and  the  earthly 
father  whose  fatherhood  approaches,  however  re¬ 
motely;,  the  divine  pattern,  will  be  capable  of  a 
like  faithfulness. 

Family  discipline  includes,  however,  more  than 
wise  and  firmly  administered  punishment.  Its 
chief  and  determining  element  is  a  home  atmos¬ 
phere  always  elevating.  The  really  formative 
forces  are  alw^s  the  ordinary,  not  the  excep¬ 
tional  ones.  The  influence  that  moulds  is  the 
habitual  and  unconscious  influence.  Nothing 
can  surely  beget  right  character  except  right 
character.  What  we  are  before  our  children, 
what  they  see  us  do— that  is  the  true  “family 
discipline”  we  are  exercising.  If  there  is  “  her¬ 
edity  of  incapacity,  ”  as  has  of  late  been  strik¬ 
ingly  argued,  there  is  also  heredity  of  self-will 
and  moral  carelessness,  and  perverse  habit.  Let 
all  parents  take  to  themselves  warning  and  coun¬ 
sel  from  the  earnest  words  of  the  prison  officer. 


partment. 

room,  the  office  of  the  Directress  of  Nurses,  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Nurses’  Training  School,  the 
Resident  Physician’s  office,  and  the  Matron’s 
office;  the  Superintendent’s  offices,  the  Board 
room  and  the  Physician’s  dining  room. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Resident  Physicians  and  the 
Superintendent,  and  on  this  floor  are  private 
rooms  for  pay  patients .  The  sleeping  apartments 
of  the  female  nurses,  their  sitting  room  and  an 
infirmary  occupy  the  third  floor  and  on  the 
fourth  floor  are  the  kitchen  for  the  medical  and 
administrative  staff  and  the  sleeping  rooms  of 
the  other  employees. 

Adjoining  the  Administration  Building  and 
connected  with  it  by  enclosed  corridors,  are  the 
two  surgical  wards.  The  buildings  are  but  one 
story  in  height,  and  are  built  on  the  pavilion 
system,  which  is  conceded  architecturally  to  be 
the  most  perfect,  and  is  being  generally  adopted 
in  the  erection  of  all  hospitals.  On  the  north 
they  terminate  in  a  three-story  building,  in 
which  are  the  operating  rooms,  the  office  of  the 
head  nurse  of  the  distinctive  ward  and  additional 
room  for  pay  patients. 

By  the  acquisition  of  these  new  and  commodi¬ 
ous  quarters  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  can  now 
furnish  accommodations  to  170  free  patients  and 
87  pay  patients.  The  hospital  is  entirely  non¬ 
sectarian.  making  no  distinction  as  to  creed, 
color  or  sex. 

The  new  W’^omen’s  Surgical  Ward  will  be  known 
as  the  Lady  Kortright  Ward,  she  having  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Association  $40,000  with  which  to 
build  and  furnish  it.  The  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  men’s  surgical  ward  were  collected  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Aid  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  j 
■Church,  and  ameunted  to  an  equal  sum.  { 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  met  on  j 
January  13.  Tlie  pastoral  relation  existing 
between  Rev.  Gershom  H.  Nimmo,  and  the 
Church  of  Neshaminy  of  Warminster  was  dis¬ 
solved,  to  take  effect  the  last  Sabbath  of  March, 
when  Mr.  Nimmo  will  have  completed  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  year  of  his  pastorate  in  this  charge.  He 
'  has  done  good  work  in  this  field  of  labor  and  it 
was  with  much  reluctance  that  Presbytery  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  it.  Rev.  Seneca  M. 
Keeler  was  received,  after  due  examination, 
from  the  Congregational  Church  and  accepted  a 
•call  from  the  Jefferson  Presbyterian  Church. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation, 
March  22,  at  7.80  P.  M. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  W. 
Eckard  to  preside  and  propose  the  constitutional 
questions;  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Brodhead  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Litch 
the  charge  to  the  people.  Presbytery  answered 
the  overtures  on  Deaconesses  and  on  Methods  of 
Amending  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in 
the  affirmative,  and  that  on  Local  Evangelists 
in  the  negative. 

The  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  pre¬ 
sided  .  After  discussion  the  Alliance  unanimously 
adopted  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
recommending  the  dissolution  of  the  Alliance, 
and  declaring  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  a  union  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
and  Philadelphia  Central  is  desirable.  It  was 
felt  that  the  Alliance  had  served  its  day,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
city  could  be  better  promoted  through  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  these  Presbyteries.  The  records  of 
the  organization  were  turned  over  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Sabbath,  January  11,  was  a  happy  day  for 
the  First  African  Church  which  then  took  pos¬ 
session  of  its  house  of  worship.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  German  congre¬ 
gation.  The  Rev.  Dr,  Rendell  of  Lincoln  Univer¬ 
sity  preached  the  opening  sermon,  and  a  number 
of  other  clergymen  took  part  in  the  services  of 
the  day.  Hon.  Robert  H.  Willson  made  some 
particularly  pertinent  remarks  in  the  afternoon 
to  the  young  colored  men.  He  urged  them  to 
be  guided  by  a  Christian  feeling  in  all  their  en¬ 
terprises  in  life,  to  shim  the  tempting  ways  of 
those  who  seek  vain-glory  and  indulge  in  vice. 
The  Judge  declared  very  emphatically  that  the 
future  of  the  colored  race  depended  on  its  young 
men.  “Be  men  in  truth,”  said  he.  “Do not  let 
your  people  fail  because  of  your  inactivity.  Seek 
to  make  it  possible  for  men  of  your  race  to  go 
wherever  white  men  go,  to  hold  any  position  a 
white  man  is  capable  of  holding,.  Seek  to  be¬ 
come  an  honor  and  credit  to  your  society.  There 
will  be  a  time  when  you  will  be  known  as  men, 
not  colored  men.  Distinction  must  be  done 
with.  Just  how  soon  that  will  be  depends 


A  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL. 

Not  inadvisedly  do  we  use  the  term  of  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Babbitt  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  who 
entered  into  rest  on  the  29th  of  December.  Not 
only  to  her  own  seven  sons  and  daughters,  who 
are  all  doing  good  and  brave  work  in  the  world, 
but  to  many  other  sons  and  daughters  has  the 
power  and  sweetness  of  her  motherhood  been  a 
blessing.  Her  large-hearted  womanhood  knew 
no  limitations  excepting  time  and  strength,  in 
spending  and  being  spent  for  others,  but  it  was 
in  her  own  family,  among  those  who  knew  her 
best,  that  the  pure,  high  tone  of  her  Christian¬ 
ity  was  most  manifest. 

For  many  years  past  her  active  and  aggressive 
goodness  has  yielded  to  the  goodness  of  patient 
unselfishness  in  suffering,  but  no  one  can  say 
that  her  influence  was  thereby  diminished.  For 
eight  years  she  has  been  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  a  strange  disease  rendering  all  voluntary 
motion  impossible,  excepting  in  the  muscles  of 
head  and  face — and  the  suffering  it  entailed,  the 
physician  said,  no  one  could  fully  comprehend. 

Tenderly,  untiringly  have  her  daughters  cared 
for  her,  giving  her  ever  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
home,  and  in  their  thought,  and  never  letting 
her  feel  that  her  physical  helplessness  set  her 
aside  from  the  central  place  in  all  the  household 
and  family  interests. 

The  old  German  phrase  of  house-mother  or 
home-mother  might  have  been  applied  to  her 
with  special  significance.  Never  absent  from  her 
home  in  all  these  years — so  that  her  welcome 
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The  Catholic  Review  is  scandalized  in  view  of 
the  large  numbers  of  its  faith  engaged  in  the 
saloon  business,  and  who  degrade  official  posi¬ 
tions  once  esteemed  honorable  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  demoralizing  traffic.  Under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  ‘  ‘Our  Shame,  ”  it  says : 

Some  months  ago,  under  the  above  heading, 
we  commented  on  the  fact  that  in  a  committee 
of  forty-four  members  appointed  by  the  liquor- 
dealers  to  look  after  the  saloon  interests  through¬ 
out  the  State,  twenty-four  were  Catholics.  We 
characterized  this  fact  very  properly  as  our 
shame.  The  last  Council  of  Baltimore  put  a 
stigma  on  the  liquor  business  for  Catholics  which 
cannot  be  removed.  Argue  as  you  may.  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  liquor  in  the  indiscriminate  fashion  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  Government  in  our  day,  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  both  to  Government  and  to  the  sellers. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  time  is  so  much  against 
it  that  the  very  children  are  ashamed  m  the 
father  who  keeps  a  grog-shop.  His  character 
counts  for  nothing  in  such  a  business ;  it  will  be 
forever  a  stain  upon  his  good  name. 

Our  enemies  love  to  charge  the  Catholic  body 
with  their  devotion  to  the  liquor  trade;  our 
friends,  when  they  see  such  figures  as  those 
above  can  say  nothing  in  our  defence.  They  can 
say  still  less  when  they  see  the  fddermen  of  New 
York  for  the  coming  year. 

Here  are  the  liquor  sellers  of  the  Board : 
Cornelius  Flynn,  Charles  Smith, 

Patrick  N.  Oakley,  William  H.  Murphy, 
AndreV  A.  Noonan,  Peter  J.  Dooling, 
William  Clancy,  Aurast  Moebns, 

Philip  C.  Beniamin,  Wuliam  Tait, 

Henry  Flegenheimer,  Thomas  M..  Lynch. 

They  are  Catholic  almost  to  a  man !  What  a 
showing  for  the  great  Catholic  body  of  the  great¬ 
est  city  on  the  continent !  Where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  good  qualities  to 
the  world  they  seem  to  take  delight  in  showing 
their  worst.  Perhaps  eight  Catholics  on  the  city’s 
legislative  board,  all  liquor-sellers  I  We  know 
what  use  these  men  will  make  of  their  position 
so  far  as  their  own  business  is  concerned.  They 
will  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  spread  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  liquor-selling  What  is  the  Council 
of  Baltimore  to  them  ?  Perhaps  they  are  not  so 
very  much  to  blame,  since  their  brethren  toler¬ 
ate  them,  elect  them,  support  them.  It  would 
be  a  good  rule  for  Catholics  throughout  the  land, 
and  a  faithful  canying  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Baltimore  Council^  never  to  cast  a  vote  for  a 
liquor-selling  candidate,  whether  he  was  direct¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  business  or  carried  it  on  through 
others.  But  in  practical  measures  of  this  kind 
the  total  abstinence  people  are  singularly  help¬ 
less.  They  prefer  to  chase  that  will -o- the- wisp 
called  Prohibition. 


In  Bible 
Study. 


Credibly 
Converted 
in  1890. 


In  Cbrietian 
or  Mission¬ 
ary  Ass’ns. 


Meaning 
to  be 
Ministers. 


In  Classical 
Study. 


Oburcb 
Members  in 
Classical 
Study 


to  be  interested  in  your  work  or  your  worry, 
never  losing  her  sympathy  with  childhood, 
never  missing  an  opportunity  to  say  the  kind 
word,  or  to  give  the  comfort  or  encouragement 
her  quick  comprehension  saw  was  needed ;  keep¬ 
ing  her  own  personal  suffering  so  out  of  sight 

such  was 


Number  of 


that  you  scarce  realized  its  presence 
the  friend  whose  influence  was  a  power  beyond 
her  home,  even  when  helpless  to  stir  hand  or 
foot  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed. 

To  be  in  her  presence  was  to  be  ashamed  of 
narrow  living  and  selfish  plans,  and  to  go  home 
inspired  with  nobler  aims.  Her  pastor  gained 
new  courage  for  preaching  the  W  ord,  from  her 
The  children 


The  Collegiate  and  Academic  Department  of 
the  German  Theological  School  of  the  Northwest, 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  reports  19  students. 

While  the  foregoing  table  is  confessedly  so  in¬ 
complete,  it  makes  for  the  colleges  appearing  in 
it,  an  exhibit  of  great  interest : 

1 . .  In  the  very  large  proportion  which  the 
church-members  bear  to  the  total  of  college 
students.  In  1887  the  similar  table  showed 
such  proportion  to  be  a  little  less  that  66  per 
cent. ;  in  1888  it  was  not  quite  67  per  cent. ;  in 
1889  it  rose  a  little  above  71  per  cent. ;  in  the 
table  of  1890  it  fell  back  to  67  per  cent. ;  in  the 
present  table,  it  exceeds,  for  the  aggregate  of 
the  colleges  reporting,  82  per  cent.  Even  in  the 
preparatory  classes  the  present  exhibit  shows 
more  than  61  per  cent,  of  church -members.  The 
difference,  however,  between  61  and  82  gives 
some  criterion  of  the  important  spiritual  work 
that  goes  on  in  connection  with  distinctive 
academic  study  under  Christian  teachers.  2. 
The  very  large  proportion  of  students  who  in 
these  colleges  are  engaged  in  Bible  study  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  3.  The  proportion  of  students 
for  the  ministry  is  very  large.  Not  counting 
the  colleges  for  women,  we  find  in  the  table  a 
list  of  seventeen  colleges  (one  is  afterwards 
added  at  the  last  moment),  which  out  of  a  total 
of  1,509  college  students  return  361  as  “mean¬ 
ing  to  be  ministers.”  If  that  total  of  students 
were  made  up  wholly  of  males,  the  showing 
would  be  of  more  than  23  per  cent,  as  students 
for  the  ministry.  But  estimating  fairly  the 
proportion  of  women  who  are  in  the  mixed  col¬ 
leges  of  the  West  it  is  plain  that  the  proportion 
of  young  men  who,  in  the  aggregate  of  those  17 
colleges,  have  the  ministry  in  view  can  hardly 
be  less  than  one  in  three. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  WRITTEN  REPORTS. 

Washington — A  ten-days’  meeting  in  last  Oc¬ 
tober  was  ‘  ‘  largely  blessed  in  reaching  the  un¬ 
converted  and  quickening  Christians.  .  .  . 

We  are  reaching  more  of  the  mountain  youth, 
and  thus  are  helping  the  really  needy.”  Wa.sh- 
ington  and  Jefferson — “  Of  the  thirty-five  in  the 
class  of  1891,  fourteen  will  study  theology.” 
Hanover — “Special  services  were  held  for  a 
week  early  in  1890.  A  number  came  into  the 
church  during  the  year, — several  not  long  after 
these  services.  .  .  .  Of  our  recent  graduates 

and  students  eleven  have  gone  as  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  various  capacities  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.”  Lincoln — There  is  “relig¬ 
ious  interest  among  our  students  every  year. 
The  professors  converse  with  every  student  on 
the  subject  of  personal  religion.”  The  “sole 
work”  of  one  Professor  is  “  to  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  classes  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  English  Bible.”  Highland — Two  workers’ 
training-classes  weekly.  “  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  been  doing  very  earnest  work ; 
and  have  been  much  blessed.”  Lenox — “A 
quickened  religious  life.”  Park — “All  of  our 
college  students  are  now  Christians.”  In  col¬ 
lege  are  fifty -one  young  men;  in  preparatory 
classes  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  (Com¬ 
pare  proportion  meaning  to  be  ministers.) 
Bellevue — “Eight  persons  are  pledged  to  the 
foreign  mission  field,  five  males,  three  females.’. 
Special  services,  a  few  weeks  after  Day  of  Prayer, 
“resulted  in  some  fifteen  conversions.”  Hast¬ 
ings — “There  has  been  a  good  sustained  spirit¬ 
ual  interest,  especially  among  the  ladies  in 
Ladies’  Hall.”  Emporia — Two  training-classes 
weekly.  “Of  the  thirty  candidates  for  the 
ministry  sixteen  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
the  foreign  Christian  Associations.  Group  cot¬ 
tage  prayer-meetings  about  the  village  at  rooms 
of  students,  productive  of  much  good.  No  fig¬ 
ures  nor  yet  words  can  express  what  we  have 
enjoyed  during  the  past  year  in  the  quiet  con¬ 
tinuous  interest  among  our  students.”  Occi¬ 


patient  practising  of  it.  The  children  came 
home  from  Mrs.  Babbitt’s,  happy  in  some  quaint 
story  or  bright  little  rhymes  she  had  t;.ught 
them . 

“Don’t  make  any  noise  near  Mrs.  Babbitt’s 
window,  ”  said  a  guest  to  her  children  before  the 
fourth  of  July.  What  was  her  surprise  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  fire-crackers  deliberately  ar¬ 
ranged  close  to  the  window  where  the  invalid 
sat,  “because  Mrs.  Babbitt  wanted  us  to,”  the 
children  said ! ,  She  entered  into  their  fun  too 
heartily  to  want  it  relegated  to  a  distance. 

The  close  of  the  school  in  which  two  of  her 
daughters  taught,  was  celebrated  by  a  receptiou 
to  scholars  and  their  friends,  at  the  house. 
Through  the  fragrant  June  evening  the  guests 
passed  in  and  out,  and  Mrs.  Babbitt  held  her 
own  little  court  about  her  wheeled  chair,  still 
the  hostess — with  a  gracious  hospitality  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others  that  no  weariness  could 
quench. 

She  has  “entered  into  rest”  with  the  closing 
year  Thank  God  for  the  wonderful  surprise  of 
rest  to  those  who  have  suffered  long;  and  thank 
Him  also  for  the  abiding  influence  on  earth  of 
such  a  life ! 


The  Christian  Union  touches  on  the  gi-eat  mat¬ 
ter  of  “  Answers  to  Prayer,  ”  holding  that  the 
promises  of  Christ  “  cannot  be  treated  as  com¬ 
mercial  contrats”  which  once  fulfilled  ensure  the 
desired  result: 

The  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must  regard 
it  as  literature,  must  put  himself  into  the  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  those  to  whom  Christ’s  words 
were  addressed,  and  must  regard  them  as  they 
would  have  been  regarded  by  Christ’s  audiences. 
Now,  at  the  time  i^en  Christ  was  teaching  on 
earth,  man  universally  regarded  prayer,  as  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  do  now,  as  a  duty  im¬ 
posed,  an  obligation  to  be  fulfilled,  an  etiquette 
or  ritual  to  be  gone  through.  To-day  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  puts  down  his  prayer-rug  and  per¬ 
forms  his  devotions  upon  it.  If  he  mis  to  ac¬ 
company  every  phrase  with  the  proper  attitude, 
his  prayer  is  nit,  and  he  must  begin  over  again. 
A  relic  of  this  sumrstition  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  devout  women 
keep  record  of  their  prayers  by  their  beads.  .  .  . 
To  men  thus  looking  upon  prayer  as  a  law,  a 
court  etiquette  required  oy  an  au^st  and  awful 
Being,  Christ  presented  in  His  instructions  a 
very  different  conception.  Prayer,  he  said  in 
substance,  is  talking  with  God.  It  is  telling  him 
whatever  you  want,  it  is  carrying  to  him  your 
burdens  and  your  joys  and  sharing  them  with 
Him.  Do  not  think  He  requires  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure  of  words  from  you — that  you  will  be  heard 
for  your  much  speaking.  Understand  that  He 
wants  to  help  you;  and  if  you  want  anything 
from  a  child’s  top  at  Christmas  to  a  divine  and 
radiant  comfort  at  the  grave  where  the  loved  one 
lies  buried,  go  to  Him  with  your  want,  and  He 
will  hear  and  answer  you.  Only,  he  added,  be 
sure  that  you  are  not  selfish  in  youf  praying; 
that  what  you  ask,  you  ask  in  My  name.  For 
My  sake,  that  is,  because  what  you  ask  you  be¬ 
lieve  will  help  you  in  your  Christian  life,  will 
help  you  to  glorify  My  name  and  to  promote  My 
cause.  Seek  first  ‘the  kingdom  of  uod  and  His 
ri^teousness. 

These  promises  of  Christ  must  be  interpreted 
by  common  sense,  and  common  sense  makes  it 
very  clear  tliat  it  would  be  no  boon,  but  a  curse, 
if  God  were  to  put  His  omnipotence  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  pf  His  children  without  also  endowing 
them  with  His  omniscience.  To  say  to  them. 
You  may  have  anything  you  want,  without 
teaching  them  to  want  wisely,  would  be  a  terrible 
gift.  Christ  says,  therefore,  always,  that  our 
prayers  must  be  in  faith — that  is,  they  must  have 
in  them  the  spirit  of  trust  and  confluence  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  the  spirit  which 
desires  Him  to  decide  whether  what  we  ask  would 
be  good  for  us  and  shall  be  given  to  us,  the  spirit 
which  says,  as  Christ  Himself  said,  “Thy  will, 
not  mine  be  done.”  These  promises  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  light  of  Scripture  history,  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  Christ’s  most  urgent  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  “Father,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me,  ’*  was  answered  with  a 
ne^tive,  so  that  he  drank  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
which  he  fain  would  have  avoided ;  that  the 
prayer  of  Paul  that  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  might 
be  taken  from  him  was  answered  in  the  n^;a- 
tive,  and  instead  of  relief,  grace  was  given  to 
endure.  It  is  only  as  one  takes  the  promises, 
and  reads  them  in  this  light  of  common  sense, 
of  historic  fulfillment,  of  the  higher  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences,  reads  them  as  the  enunciation  of  great 
general  principles,  not  as  commercial  contracts, 
that  one  can  enter  into  their  spirit  or  rtnalize 
either  their  meaning  or  their  truth. 


The  Observer  remarks  on  the  too  common  habit 
of  reversing  the  true  order,  of  putting  things 
seen  and  temporal  before  things  spiritual,  as  if 
the  latter  were  secondary  in  importance: 

It  is  easy  to  allow  our  sense  of  responsibility 
to  our  fellow-men  to  find  its  satisfaction  in  mere 
benevolence.  To  feed  the  hunwy  and  to  clothe 
the  naked  is  good.  To  seek  the  heahng  of  the 
sick  is  right.  But  the  earliest  duty  we  owe  to 
our  fellow-men  is  to  be  concerned  for  their  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare.  When  Christ  gave  the  hungry 
bread  to  eat  it  was  that  He  might  open  their 
eyes  to  the  true  Bread.  If  the  band  were  made 
to  see  it  was  that  they  might  be  led  to  consider 
the  question,  “  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of 
God.^  The  material  with  Christ  was  put  to  good 
account.  It  did  not  make  away  with  the  rairit- 
ual.  It  made  way  for  the  spiritual.  In  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  where  temporal  wants  are  relieved, 
the  transition  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual 
ought  to  be  easy.  The  lady  who  handea  every 
applicant  for  alms  a  penny  and  a  tract  was  im¬ 
bued  with  at  least  one  right  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tian  giving.  She  wished  to  help  both  temporally 
and  spiritually.  Her  methoo  may  be  open  to 
criticism.  How  best  to  help  men  is  the  problem, 
but  the  benevolence  that  leads  to  their  becoming 
godly  will  best  affect  their  welfare  for  time  as 
well  as  for  eternity. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerec.] 

“THE  STILL.” 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Great  Britain’s  ships  of  war 
That  sail  on  every  sea. 

Hold  to  a  royal  rule 
Whose  wi^om  all  may  see. 

At  every  sudden  shock 
Causing  all  hearts  to  thrill 
With  fear,  the  bugle  sounds 
A  strain  they  call  “The  Still.” 

And  when  that  call  is  heard 
All  still  as  death  must  stand. 

As  silent,  yet  alert. 

Waiting  the  next  command. 

And  in  that  sudden  hush 
Men  rally  from  the  shock; 

Like  iron  brace  their  nerves; 

Their  hearts  grow  strong  as  rock. 

At  their  commander’s  word 
They  spring  to  do  his  will. 
Dismay  and  terror  calmed, 

By  the  sweet  strain,  “The  Still.” 

And  when  upon  “The  Street,” 

A  sudden  crisis  fell. 

And  men  were  wild  with  fear. 
Sweet  rang  the  Sabbath  bell. 

Instant  there  came  a  pause. 

And  in  the  solemn  calm. 
Merchant  and  banker  felt 
Courage  displace  alarm. 

Oh  holy,  blessed  Rest  I 
Ours,  by  God’s  gracious  will. 

Over  tumultuous  fears 
And  woes  it  sounds  “The  Still.” 


from  ever  being  exer¬ 
cised.  No  such  movement  will  ever  attain  mag¬ 
nitude  sufficient  to  cause  action  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  until  there  has  been  a  pressure  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  Presbyteries,  in  favor  of  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  section  provides 
that  the  proposing  may  be  done,  in  the  case  of 
the  doctrinal  standards,  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly — a  point,  upon  which  there  has  been  con¬ 
troversy,  under  our  existing  law.  It  would 
have  been  entirely  superfluous,  if  not  worse,  to 
insert  a  provision  that  the  General  Assembly 
might  be  influenced,  or  moved,  to  propose  an 
amendment  by  proper  considerations  or  requests 
coming  from  any  source  whatever.  That  right 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  power  ex¬ 
pressly  given,  and  hence,  by  the  most  familiar 
rules  of  interpretation,  goes  with  it. 

Neither  a  single  Presbytery,  nor  any  number 
less  than  one  third,  could  oblige  the  Assembly 
to  submit  an  overture  for  amendment,  but  one 
or  more  might  request  that  to  be  done.  The  As¬ 
sembly  might  or  might  not  approve,  and  pro¬ 
pose  the  amendment  to  the  Presbyteries.  If  it 
should,  it  would  be  the  Assembly's  act,  done 
under  the  authority  of  the  Form  of  Government. 
If  it  should  not  approve  the  amendment  sug¬ 
gested,  the  Assembly  would  not  submit  the  same 
to  the  Presbyteries. 

I  submit  to  the  brethren  of  the  Buffalo  Presby¬ 
tery  that  this  is  too  plain  to  need,  or  justify,  ar¬ 
gument.  Hence,  if  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  should  ever  perpetrate  the  blunder,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Brauns,  of  insisting  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  under  the  chapter  in  question,  is 
bound  to  submit  an  amendment  which  that 
Presbytery  alone  has  proposed  or  suggested,  I 
am  confident  that  the  claim  would  be  scouted 
as  preposterous. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  views,  which  I 
believe  to  be  sound,  that  the  Assembly,  in  case  of 
“  propositions  that  come  from  less  than  one- third 
of  the  Presbyteries,”  must  refer  the  matters  to 
a  Committee  of  fifteen,  as  prescribed  in  the  third 
section,  before  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Presbyteries. 

I  am  not  able  to  perceive  that  there  is  any 
room,  much  less  an  “abundance”  of  it,  for  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  remark  which  I  made  in  my  former  article 
in  regard  to  ‘  ‘minor  details”  had  no  reference  to 
any  want  of  clearness  or  certainty  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  chapter,  but  to  other  matters,  as  to  which 


The  Independent  refers  to  the  Tilden  will, 
which  has  now  Ibeen  in  the  crucible  of  the  Courts 
for  nearly  five  years ; 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  died  in  August,  1886, 
left  an  estate  estimated  at  about  five  million 
dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which,  according  to 
his  will,  was  to  be  devoted  to  public  uses.  The 
executors  of  the  will  have  just  ffied  a  notice  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  this  State, 
from  a  decision  rendered  by  the  General  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  r^ard  to  the  leg^  validity 
of  the  trust  provisions  of  the  There  is  no 

doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  Tilden  intended  in  the  dis 
tribution  of  his  large  estate.  The  only  question 
is  whether  he  so  expressed  that  intention  as  to 
bring  his  will  Mdthin  the  provisions  of  law.  The 
contestants  of  the  wiU  who  want  to  get  the 
property,  and  have  it  distributed  among  them 
selves,  raise  this  question,  and  propose  in  effect 
to  make  a  will  for  Mr.  Tilden,  different  from  the 
one  which  he  made  for  himself.  The  question 
has  now  been  in  the  courts  for  nearly  five  years, 
and  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  settle 
until  the  Court  of  .^peals  shall  finally  pass 
judgment  upon  it.  The  case  is  in  all  respects 
mstructive,  and  full  of  suggestions  and  hlnte 
One  hint  is  that  a  man  or  woman  who  has  a 
larTO  amount  of  property  to  dispose  of,  would  do 
well  to  make  an  outright  ^t  of  a  po^on  of  it 
during  his  lifetime,  and  thus  make  sure  that  it 
will  go  to  the  purpose  that  he  desires  and  intends. 


away 

on  the  young  men  of  your  race.” 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ministers,  Monday, 
January  12,  the  subject  of  discussion  was,  “  The 
Proposed  New  Chapter  in  the  Confession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  ”  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  read  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  paper.  He  showed  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  recognized  in  the 
Confession  in  many  places,  but  felt  that  it  would 
be  well  if  it  could  have  a  definite  place  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  chapter,  or  in  a  section  under  the  head  of 
the  Trinity.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Dickey  received 
earnest  commendation  from  other  speakers .  The 
impression  appeared  to  be  general  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  have  more  distinct  statement. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  great  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Mass  Meeting  of  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  societies  in  this  city,  February  26.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  of 
China,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Merle  Smith,  D.  D.  of 
New  York.  Our  Christian  Endeavor  friends  know 
how  to  have  splendid  meetings,  and  this  one 
wiU  no  doubt  be  successful.  The  new  Temple 
Baptist  Church  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be 
held  wiU  hold  five  thousand  people  with  room 
for  an  overflow  meeting  half  as  large  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  room. 

In  the  death  of  Samuel  Field  on  the  9th  inst., 
our  Church  in  Philadelphia  has  met  with  a  great 
loss.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Walnut  Street 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  pastor,  and  has  long 


LETTER  FROM  A  SOUTHERN  LADY. 

Teaching  the  CatechlKm  on  the  Old  Plantation. 

Asheville,  North  Carolina,  December,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Field;  Dear  Sir,  Permit  a  perfect 
stranger,  Southern  by  birth  and  training,  to  send 
you  hearty  thanks  for  your  Bright  Skies  and  Dark 
Shadows.  I  echo  all  your  kind  words  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  for,  like  you,  I  ought  to  love  them  for  their 
tender  care  of  me  in  my  infancy,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  it  was  to  a  negro  that  the  entire  care  of  my 
only  child  was  entrust^  the  first  six  months  of  his 
life ;  and  I  echo  also  every  thought  you  have  express¬ 
ed  in  regard  to  solving  the  Negro  Problem. 

In  many  a  Southern  home,  in  plantation  days,  on 
Sundays  the  mistress  or  daughters  of  the  house,  at 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  repaired  to  a  large  room,  in 
which  toe  ^aves— men  and  women,  and  chUdren  too 
—had  assembled,  and  there  taught  them  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  man  that  could  read — more 
than  one  could  read— “  lined  ”  the  hymns,  while  all 
sang,  swaying  back  and  forth  their  dusky  forms  in 
sympathy  with  the  melody. 

But  such  training,  though  better  than  none,  was 
not  all  they  should  have  had.  While  they  read  won- 


Gtood  fruit,  though  it  does  not  constitute  the 
goodness  of  the  ti^,  is  necessary  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  is  good. — Dr.  Bunting. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  teach  us  the  best  way 
of  living,  the  nobleet  way  of  suffering,  and  the 
most  coEofortable  way  of  dying. — Flavel. 

Real  glory  springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of 
ourselves,  and  without  thaL  the  conqueror  is 
naught  but  the  first  slave. — Thomson. 


The  American  Hebrew  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  recent  events  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
which  have  an  irony  that  is  doubtless  much 
appreciated  by  our  contemporary.  For  nothing 
could  well  have  been  further  from  the  Czar’s 
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Indeed, 


before  me,  when  I  think  of  leaving  the  poor 
thing  alone  up  here,  a  perfect  stranger  and  ig- 
noi-ant  of  everything  as  she  is,  and  make  me  feel 
that  I  ought  not  to  do  it,  just  for  th^  sake  of 
my  own  pleasures.” 

There  is  a  simple  incident,  but  it  gives  the  key 
to  Miss  Craig’ s  life — “  Fe  did  it  unto  Me.  ”  I  need 
say^nothing  more  of  her  Christian  life — there  U 
no  higher  life. 

It  was  fitting  that  Miss  Craig  should  die  and 
be  buried  in  India.  She  loved  it  as  a  child — she 
loved  it  in  her  young  womanhood  as  the  home 
of  her  childhood — she  loved  it  as  the  only  place 
in  the  world  associated  with  a  father’s  presence 
and  a  father’s  love — she  loved  it  as  a  Christian 
because  of  its  need  of  Christ — she  loved  it  so  as 
to  give  her  life  for  it.  It  was  fitting  that  India 
should  receive  to  its  bosom  the  body  tired  and 
worn  out  in  its  service.  It  has  done  so,  and  has 
given  her  the  sweetest  resting  place  for  the  dead 
that  we  know.  It  is  on  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  substantial  stone  wall  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  large  trees  of  the  primeval  forest. 
It  is  situated  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  long  terraces,  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other  by  wide  stone  steps  run¬ 
ning  directly  in  the  centre,  the  whole  length  of 
the  cemetery,  and  planted  with  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubbery,  with  a  rich  variety  of  roses  and 
other  flowers, 


ments  from  the  lady  workers  at  home, 
her  letters  to  the  Woman’s  Boards,  to  Sabbath 
Schools  and  congregations  in  America,  did  more 
than  all  other  causes  to  create  and  keep  alive 
in  the  home  churches,  the  wide  and  deep  inter¬ 
est  that  was  then  felt  in  the  Dehra  Christian 
Girls  School  and  at  one  time  through  necessary 
changes,  the  burden  of  teaching,  also  fell  on 
Miss  Craig.  She  bore  it  nobly  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

After  she  was  transferred  to  Rawul-Pindi,  she 
entered  on  work  in  the  Girls  schools  and  Zen- 
anas  of  the  city,  but  found  it  too  severe  for  her; 
and  the  long,  cold,  damp  winters  were  unfavor¬ 
able  to  her  carrying  on  any  outside  work. 
Nevertheless  she  was  never  idle,  always  busy 
teaching  individuals  that  came  regularly  to  her 
for  lessons — copying  Mr.  Ullman’s  revision  of 
the  Hindi  Testament  or  his  translations — herself 
translating  Miss  Droese’s  Hindustani  Serial 
Stories  into  English  for  “Children’s  work  for 
Children”  and  helping  others  in  various  ways. 

After  her  right  hand  and  arm  had  become  so 
swollen  as  to  be  useless  and  the  source  of  al¬ 
most  intolerable  pain,  she  learned  to  write  with 
her  left  hand,  and  actually  wrote  the  last  chap¬ 
ters  of  “Sukhni”  aud  another  serial  story  for 
“Children’s  Work,”  with  her  left  hand. 

No  account  of  Miss  Craig’s  missionary  life 
would  beat  all  complete  that  did  not  notice  her 
kindness  to  the  people  of  this  community.  At 
times  she  showed  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
against  those  who  instructed  or  rebuked  them 
with  an  expression  which  said,  “There  is  a 
never-to-be-bridged  gulf  between  us  (of  race 
difference) . 

Wherever  she  went  she  had  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  native  Christians  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  about  the  mission  premises.  Attention  to 
them  when  they  were  sick — little  presents  on 
New  Year’s  day  or  birthdays — or  some  little  ar¬ 
ticles  of  clothing  for  the  children,  were  the  secret 
means  of  creating  and  strengthening  the  cordial 
relations  between  them.  1  have  seen  Miss  Craig 
with  her  own  hands  wash  and  bind  up  the  sores 
of  poor  heathen  strangers,  who  somehow  had 
been  led  to  seek  her  help.  A  few  days  ago,  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  girls  brought 
up  in  the  Dehra  School,  and  now  a  teacher  in 
it,  who  being  in  bad  health  spent  the  summer  of 
last  year  with  Miss  Craig  and  writes  of  her  as 
she  then  knew  her — “Though  she  never  went 
out  nor  made  an  outward  show  of  her  work, 
yet  in  her  own  quiet  way  she  did  much.  There 
was  a  Muhammedan  boy  named  X.  wandering 
about  without  home  and  friends,  who  wanted  to 
become  a  Christian.  Miss  Craig  took  him,  fed 
him,  clothed  him  and  taught  him  the  Bible. 
Often  she  would  sit  and  sew  clothes  for  the  poor 
and  much  of  her  money  was  spent  in  buying 
medicine  for  them.  Her  patience  with  X.  was 
wonderful.  She  was  not  much  behind  Job  in 
bearing  and  suffering.  X.  was  a  most  provok¬ 
ing  servant,  so  much  so  that  none  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him ; 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  an  orphan  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Saharanpur  Orphanage 
School  of  which  her  father  had  had  charge,  cov¬ 
ered  a  multitude  of  sins  in  Miss  Craig’s  estima¬ 
tion.  I  know  of  no  one  of  whom  it  can  be  more 
truly  said,  “She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

The  crowning  virtues  of  Miss  Craig’s  character, 
and  which  endeared  her  to  those  who  knew  her 
beft,  were  her  conscientious  truthfulness  and 
unselflshness.  In  illustration  let  her  treatment 
of  one  person  as  given  in  her  own  words  suffice. 
She  held  decided  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
v^nuin’s  sphere.  Education,  a  natural  shrink- 
iiiK  from  publicity,  and  her  understanding  of  the 
S(^pture  teaching  on  the  subject,  led  her  to  re- 
gaM  with  a  kind  of  horror  the  taking  prominent 
part  by  women  in  public  affairs.  Near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Salvation  Army  movement  in  this 
country,  one  of  their  female  captains,  who  had 
become  ill,  was  taken  in  by  Miss  Craig  who  was 
then  on  the  Hills.  She  thus  writes  about  the 
guest;  “Miss  T.  and  I  get  on  very  well.  I  like 
her  as  a  woman  and  she  seems  to  like  me.  I 
did  not  want  her  to  like  me  under  any  false  im¬ 
pressions,  so  I  let  her  know  just  as  soon  as  I 
could  politely  do  so,  exactly  how  I  stand  on  the 
Woman  Question.  I  talked  civilly  and  kindly, 
but  firmly,  as  an  old  woman  has  a  right  to  talk 
to  one  young  enough  to  be  her  daughter.  I 
praised  them  in  everything  that  I  could  consist¬ 
ently  praise,  and  blamed  especially  the  one  thing 
which  I  can  never  look  upon  but  with  feelings 
of  horror.  She  seems  to  understand  me  and 
now  I  can  enioy  her  liking  me  without  any  scru¬ 
ples  of  conscience.”  (The  italics  are  ours.) 

Miss  Craig’s  unselfishness  appears  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  same  person.  She  had  planned 
some  time  before  with  a  lady  friend,  a  visit  to 
Dehra,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure ;  but  her  Salvation  lady  guest  did 
not  wish  to  leave  the  good  climate  and  pleasant 
place  on  the  Hills  so  soon.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  her  letters  explains  how  she 
managed  under  the  difficulty: 

“I  had  made  up  mj  mind  that  we”  (she. and 
her  Salvation  lady  guest)  “  would  go  down  to¬ 
morrow,  but  now  there  is  another  rokh,”  (hin¬ 
drance).  “I  find  that  Miss  T.  does  not  want  to 
go  down.  At  breakfast  1  said  I  wished  that  she 
could  stay  up  longer;  ‘but,’  I  said,  ‘you  would 
not  care  to  stay  alone.’  ‘Oh  1  I  wouldn’t  mind 
at  all,  are  you  coming  back  again  ?’  ‘Yes,  ’  I  re¬ 
plied,  ‘on  Tuesday,  I  might  come  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  Would  you  rather  stay  alone  than  go  down 
now?’  ‘Yes,  I  would.  I  have  been  here  so  little 
and  I  want  to  enjoy  more  of  it.’  ‘Then,’  I  said. 
‘I  can  easily  make  arrangements  with  the  serv¬ 
ants  to  give  you  every  thing  you  need,  so  you 
will  have  no  trouble.’  But  on  thinking  more 
about  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  would 
be  selfish  in  me.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  looking 
forward  all  month  to  going  down  and  especially 
to  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  time  ‘all  to  ourselves’ 
which  may  not  happen  again,  even  for  one  day, 
for  the  dear  knows  when,  if  ever.  I  want  to  go, 
too,  on  account  of  the  work,  but  I  cannot  quiet 
my  conscience  by  saying  that  my  going  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Somehow  the  words,  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  did  it  unto  me,  stand  out 


Verse  17.  The  spiritual  force  of  this  verse 
is  shown  by  its  last  clause.  Elisha  did  not  in 
in  fact  slay  anybody,  and  though  Hazael  (2 
Kings  X.  83)  and  Jehu  did  (Ib.  verse  28) ,  yet 
their  slaughters  were  links  in  the  chain  of  God’s 
spiritual  dealing  with  Israel.  , 

Verse  18.  The  last  words  of  the  Lord  are 
words  of  strong  consolation.  Yet  will  I  leave., 
after  all  Jezebel’s  persecutions,  a  remnant  (Rom. 
X.  2-5)  of  saintly  ones.  (7000  is  evidently  a 
round  number,  like  the  144,000  in  Rev.  vii.  4, 
etc.)  God  always  has  His  “remnant”  of  those 
who  do  not  bow  to  Baal.  Tliere  are  those  who 
look  gloomily  upon  the  present,  seeing  how  the 
love  of  money  and  the  greed  of  influence  are 
corrupting  the  Church  and  State;  but  be  assur¬ 
ed,  there  is  no  reason  for  hopelessness.  God 
knows  His  own,  and  they  are  more  numerous 
than  we  suppose. 

One  more  striking  instance  of  the  sympathet¬ 
ic  love  of  God.  We  have  noticed  how  often 
Elijah  said  ‘‘I  am  alone.”  Now  at  last  he  is  to 
be  no  longer  alone,  for  God  has  given  him  Eli¬ 
sha.  So,  in  His  own  time,  which  is  the  right 
time,  God  supplies  all  our  need  according  to  his 
riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 


voice  cf  God  in  his  heart  ?  Doubts  of  this  char¬ 
acter  assail  only  the  noblest  souls.  So  Moses, 
when  the  people’s  sin  had  brought  upon  them 
the  fire  of  the  Lord,  (Num.  xi.  15),  so  John  the 
Baptist,  in  his  prison,  attacked  by  the  paralyzing 
fear  that  Jesus  was  not  after  all.  He  that  should 
come  (Matt.  xi.  8) .  But  discouragement  of  this 
sort  leads  only  to  a  fuller  manifestation  of  the 
grace  of  Gk)d  (Num.  xi.  16,  17;  Matt.  xi.  4-6). 

Verse  5.  As  he  lay  under  the  broom-shrub, 
“  sleeping  for  sorrow”  and  utter  exhaustion,  one 
touched  him.  The  word  angel  is  the  same  as  the 
messenger  of  verse  2,  but  the  words  in  verse  7 
show  clearly  that  it  is  correctly  translated.  It 
was  long  since  an  angelic  visitant  had  been  sent 
to  men ;  the  last  had  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  (vi.  11-21,  xiii.  8-20). 

Verse  6.  The  text  does  not  say  that  there 
was  a  fire  and  a  cake  baking  on  it,  but  that 
there  was  a  cake  which  had  been  baked  in  the 
embers — the  common  food  of  the  Arabs  of  that 
wilderness  at  the  present  day.  How  it  came  to 
be  there,  we  are  not  told ;  there  is  no  implica¬ 
tion  that  the  angel  brought  it,  but  we  know 
that  God  can  always  supply  all  our  need,  physi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  spiritual. 

Verse  7.  The  fatherly  tenderness  of  God  is 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  more  touchingly 
brought  out  than  here,  where  he  waits,  as  it 
were,  while  the  weary  prophet  sleeps  again  after 
his  meal,  and  sends  the  angel  a  second  time  to 
remind  him  of  the  provision  for  his  bodily  wants, 
which  he  would  be  so  likely  to  forget. 

Verse  8.  Refreshed  in  body,  the  hunger  of 
the  prophet’ s  soul  became  the  more  importunate. 
He  longed  intensely  for  some  disclosure  of  the 
will  of  God,  for  some  word  of  Jehovah,  such  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  hear.  What  more  natural 
than  that  his  feet  should  turn  toward  the  vast 
solitudes,  where  God  had  in  former  days  been 
manifestly  present  with  his  people  ?  Horeb,  the 
mountain  range  of  Sinai,  was  distant  only  about 
two  hundred  miles ;  but  Elijah  was  not  now  go¬ 
ing  for  his  life,  but  wandering  slowly,  in  rapt 
meditation.  Though  he  went  in  the  strength 
of  that  meat,  and  though  the  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  are  in  evident  analogy  with  the 
fasts  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28)  and  our  Lord 
(Matt.  iv.  2),  we  need  not  conclude  that  this 
was  a  continual  fast.  He  ate  of  anything  which 
the  desert  might  supply ;  but  his  mind  was  con¬ 
cerned  ■with  other  things  than  bodily  wants. 

Verse  9.  The  cave  (not  a  cave)  was  evidently 
a  well  known  spot,  perhaps  that  in  which  Moses 
was  hidden  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22).  Elijali  spent  the 
night  there,  and  there  at  last,  that  word  of  Je¬ 
hovah  for  which  his  soul  had  longed,  came  to 
him.  The  question  What  doest  thou  here?  was 
not  a  rebuke,  though  it  might  be  a  challenge  to 
review  his  past  exercises  of  mind.  Such  a  ques¬ 
tion  comes  often  to  us  from  Gk>d,  not  in  reproof, 
but  in  reminder. 

Verse  10.  His  answer  is  not,  as  is  often  sup¬ 
posed,  a  justification  of  himsel  for  a  reproach  of 
God.  It  was  a  pouring  out  of  the  deep  discour¬ 
agement  of  his  soul,  a  cry  for  light  upon  his 
blind  bewilderment.  What  did  God  mean  by 
this  dispensation? — I  only  am  left.  There  is 
something  most  pathetic  in  the  yearning  for 
sympathy  of  this  solitary  man.  We  hear  its 
echo  in  that  sad,  prophetic  utterance,  “I  have 
trodden  the  wine-press  alone"  (Isa.  Iviii.  3), 
and  in  those  intensely  sorrowful  words  of  our 
Lord,  ‘‘The  time  cometh  that  ye  .  .  .  shall 
leave  Me  alone”  (Jno.  xvi.  8*2).  Such  loneli¬ 
ness  is  the  torture  of  great  souls.  Blessed  are 
they  who  can  add,  as  did  our  Saviour,  ‘‘And 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  Me.” 

Verses  11,  12.  The  answer  which  came  was 
precisely  what  the  prophet  longed  for — a  reve¬ 
lation  of  God.  Yet  the  revelation  was  not  where 
he  would  have  expected  to  find  it.  Elijah 
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A  BELOVED  MISSIONARY  GONE  TO  HER 
REST. 

One  Whose  W'ork  was  Done  and  Well  Done. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Craig,  a  Missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  died  on  the  11th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  at  Murree  in  India.  Her  disease  was  cancer,, 
for  which  she  had  submitted  to  two  surgical 
operations — one  about  four  years  ago  and  the 
other  a  year  afterwards.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
cause  of  danger  had  thus  been  removed;  but 
about  two  years  since  it  returned,  and  for  more 
than  a  year  her  sufferings  were  intense.  She 
bore  them  with  characteristic  patience,  till  at 
last  she  passed  away  painlessly,  peacefully,  in 
quiet  and  happy  confidence  in  the  Saviour  she 
had  loved  and  served. 

It  will  be  comforting  to  her  friends  to  know 
that  everything  was  done  for  her  that  medical 
skill  and  Christian  care  and  jiindness  could  do. 
The  Government  Surgeon  of  the  Station  gave 
her  regular  attendance  for  more  than  a  year 
during  that  time  he  held  two  consultations, 
on  her  case,  with  other  Government  Surgeons. 
A  Christian  lady  friend  of  ours  nursed  her  dic¬ 
ing  the  last  months  with  great  faithfulness  and 
tenderness ;  with  much  kind  aid  from  Mrs.  Scott, 
Miss  White  M.  D.  and  Miss  J.  White  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  the 
F.nglish  Missionaries,  Miss  Aitken,  Miss  Keay 
and  Miss  McReddie. 

Miss  Craig  was  the  daughter  of  a  missionary, 
Mr.  James  Craig,  who  labored  for  a  number  of 
years,  died  and  was  buried  at  Saharunpur.  She 
was  a  babe  only  a  few  months  old  when  her  father 
and  mother,  in  company  with  Rev.  Henry  R. 
Wilson,  Rev.,  afterwards  Dr.,  John  H.  Morris- 
son,  and  Mr.  Reese  Morris  and  their  wives,  sailed 
from  New  Castle,  Delaware,on  the  14th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1887  arriving  in  Calcutta  in  April  1888.  She 
used  to  say  pla3rfully  that  she  was  one  of  the 
oldest  missionaries  in  India. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Craig,  which  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  August  1845,  Mrs.  Craig  re¬ 
turned  to  America  bringing  with  her  in  addition 
to  her  own  children,  the  motherless  children  of 
a  missionary  who  remained  at  his  work.  The 
journey  from  Saharunpur  to  Cawnpore  was 
made  in  doolies  (palanquins  carried  by  native 
laborers) ,  and  that  from  Cawnpore  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  in  a  native  boat  on  the  Ganges.  The  sad 
journey  was  made  more  sad  by  the  death  from 
cholera  of  one  of  the  children ,  at  Calcutta .  Three 
weeks  after  arriving  in  America  Mrs.  Craig,  with 
out  asking  or  receiving  help  from  the  Board, 
opened  a  school  by  means  of  which  she  sup¬ 
ported  and  educated  her  family.  Her  labors  in 
that  school  ceased,  with  failing  health,  only  a 
few  months  ago. 

Miss  Craig’ s  heart  remained  in  India,  although 
she  was  only  a  child  when  she  left  it.  It  was 
her  desire  and  purpose  to  return  to  the  work 
made  dear  to  her  by  the  memory  of  her  father, 
and  in  1870,  the  first  missionary  appointed  by 
the  “  Woman’ s  Board  of  Philadelphia,  ”  she  sailed 
for  Bombay,  arriving  there  one  of  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  missionaries  on  the  10th  of  December. 

Mrs.  Holcombe,  one  of  the  fellow  passengers, 
writes  of  her  at-  that  time  as  “  quiet  and  retiring, 
treasuring  in  her  heart,  her  recollections  of 
India.  She  told  me,  that  she  remembered 
nothing  of  Hindustan ;  but  I  can  see  her  before 
me  now  as  she  looked  in  Bombay,  her  face  aglow 
with  pleasure,  ‘I  do  remember  something,’  she 
said,  and  added  that  on  seeing  an  Ayah  she  in¬ 
voluntarily  said  ‘Oarm  pain  lao'  (a  Hindustani 
sentence).  ‘I  do  hope  now,’Miss  Craig  continued, 
‘that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  such  progress  in 
learning  the  language,  as  soon  to  be  able  to  be 
useful.’  This  hope  was  fully  realized.” 

She  went  at  first  to  Lodiana  where  she  gave 
herself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language 
and  to  helping  in  the  Girl's  Orphanage.  After¬ 
wards  she  was  appointed  to  Dehra  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  13  years.  She  appropriated  her 
salary  for  the  first  three  months  to  building 
a  tomb  on  her  father’s  grave,  which  had  been  a 
cherished  desire  and  purpose  of  her  heart. 

Her  work  in  the  Christian  Girl’s  Boarding 
School  at  Dehra  was  very  congenial  to  her  re¬ 
tiring  disposition.  The  domestic  department  in 
this  school  for  a  long  time  was  under  her  direc¬ 
tion.  The  writing  class  fell  naturally  to  her  as 
her  hand-writing  was  unusually  good. 

Much  of  the  time  she  managed  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  for  the  mission  workers.  She  also  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  Superintendent  in 
keeping  the  accounts  of  the  school  and  Station. 
She  also  carried  on  the  correspondence  with  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  in  this  country  and  with 
the  patrons  of  the  school  in  America,  besides 
supervising  the  children’s  correspondence  with 
their  parents  and  with  their  friends  in  America. 

This  varied  and  extensive  correspondence  was 
carried  on  so  promptly  and  so  efficiently  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  elicit  complimentary  acknowledge¬ 


Here  rests  the  body  of  our  friend 
in  the  bosom  of  the  greatest  mountains  of  the 
world-— h^he  qimt  oj^a  primeval  forest  and  in 
the  midst  of  blooming  and  fragrant  flowers, 

Miss  Craig  lived  in  our  house,  first  in  mine 
and  lately  in  my  daughter’s,  for  twenty  years. 

She  had  become  like  one  of  our  family.  We 
mourn  for  her  as  a  daughter  and  a  sister.  The 
little  ones  will  long  remember^her  patient  fond¬ 
ness  and  her  thousand  kindnesses  and  will  often 
speak  affectionately  of  “  Auntie  Gaya,  ”  the  infant 
rendering  of  her  precious  name. 

David  Herron. 

Chakrata,  Oct.;27,  1890. 


ALWAYS  IN  SEASON. 

*‘4^IN^HAND”  NECKTtE, 

crocheted  with 

BBAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG’S 


The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be 
conscious  of  none. — T.  Carlyle. 


The  city  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  has  srrown  within  the  past 
four  years,  faster  than  any  other  city  In  the  world.  From  a 
quiet  vUlage  of  a  few  hundred  people,  It  has  suddenly  become  a 
^autlfnl  city  of  over  40,000  population,  with  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  Interests,  substantial  business  blocks,  and  elegant  homes. 
Since  the  Cascade  mountains  have  bmn  tunnelled  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Rail  Road,  It  has  become  a  seaport  of  Import- 
and  Its  unlimited  resources,  and  unrivalled  natural 
faculties,  give  promise  of  a  continued  and  unprecedented 
growth.  The  attention  of  those  Interested  Is  called  to  the  card 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Savings  Bank  In  another  column,  It  being 
one  of  the  Institutions  of  this  wonderful  city.  Incorporated 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $i0.000,  and  said  to  be  under  the 
management  of  men  whose  ablUty  and  integrity  are  weU  known 
In  the  city  where  they  do  business,  and  who  can  supply  satis¬ 
factory  references  from  clients  in  the  East. 


“WASHABLE.” 

Used  by  all  Art  Schools,  and  for  sale  by  all  first-olasa 
t  dealers  in  Embroidery  Materials. 

BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

6E5  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  printed  Rules  for  crocheting  Gents’  Four-iiv 
Hand  Neck  Ties. 


HOLIDAY  AND  WEDDING  GIFTS. 

Fine  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Gold  and  Silver 
Novelties,  &c. 

E.  BENNETT. 


Dollp  Gloom j  Churches!  How  numerous  they  used  to  he, 
and  still  are  In  many  places!  Of  all  places  of  public  assembly 
the  church  should  be  the  most  pleasant  on  e^rth,  having 
lots  of  sunshine  coming  in  from  the  outside  during  the  day- 
time^^d  having  the  interior  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  aid 
of  a  Frink  reflector  for  the  evening  gatherings.  Does  it  strike 
you  strangely  how  recent  Inventions  and  discoveries  suggest 
the  names  of  men?  for  Instance,  mention  electricity,  and  you  at 
once  say  Edison;  invention  is  talked  of,  and  John  Ericsson  is 
present;  the  Safety  Lamp,  and  Davy  comes  up;  the  Patent 
Reflector,  and  we  have  Frink,  etc.  It  is  important  to  Trustees 
and  Building  Committees  that  we  should  stop  right  here  and 
say,  “  Do  not  fail  to  consult  Mr.  Frink  before  you  decide  on  the 
question  of  relighting  your  church.**  His  last  beautiful  design 
gently  suspended  In  Sands  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
^urch,  Brooklyn,  and  one  recently  put  in  Calvary  Methomst 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  will  give  you  all  yon  need  as  an 
evidence  of  his  8kiU.~>Com. 


1294  Broadway,  east  side,  4  doors  below  34th  stroot» 
New  York* 


Insoranoe  Companj 
or  KY  TOBK  cnr. 

fixtraot  from  8t&tems&t  mado  Jaa.*  1,  IBMu 

CasR  Capital . S1,000,<KFI  M 

Reaerve*  for  Inaaraneo  la  foree,  oto..  9.740,079  M 

Not  Surploa  .  1,471,709  W 

Policy  Holdera  Surplna .  S,471,70>  N 

«.roaa  Aaacta. .  B.*17,77t  W 

SAFETY  FUND  POLICIES  ISSUED. 

F.  C.  lOOaE,  Preridffit 
CTBllS  PEd,  ViM<Ftes.  ai  S«enitarj. 

HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Tit^Prel■  and  Sec.  Igttcj  i(fi 
E.  LANN1N6,  Awt  Secretary. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  Twlu 

0.  H.  DHTCHEB,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Department, 

Court  and  Montague  Streeta,  Brooklyn.  R.  K 
BENTLEY  k  TAYLOR,  Managera  Welters  Department, 

Rialto  Building,  Chloago,  SL 
J.  3,  MODONALD,  Manager  Paclflo  Coaat  Department, 

818  Pine  St/eet,  San  franclao*.  Ona 


A  HANDSOME  CATALOGUE. 

TTie  TOtaloguea  Issued  In  the  different  branches  of  trade  for 
IWl  show,  In  many  Instances,  a  decided  Improvement  over 
those  of  1890,  high  as  the  standard  of  excellence  reached  by 
sonie  of  them  In  that  year  was.  It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
seed  trade  leads  all  others  In  the  beanty  and  cost  of  these  pub¬ 
lications.  One  now  before  us,  sent  out  by  Wm.  Henry  Hanle, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  well  Illustrates  the  truth  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  Maulers  Seed  Catalogue  for  1891  is  as  near  perfection 
as  it  seems  possible  to  bring  such  thugs. 


Van  Hodtkn’s  Cocoa— Once  tried  always  used. 


was 

accustomed,  like  all  devout  Israelites,  to  find 
God  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  (Judges  v.  4,  5 
Psa.  xxix.,  etc.),  but  now  he  was  to  learn  that 
though  they  testify  of  Him,  that  He  himself, 
essentially,  is  not  in  them.  'The  passage  as  lit¬ 
erally  translated  is  very  impressive.  ‘‘Jehovah 
passing  by,  and  wind,  great  and  strong,  rend¬ 
ing  mountains  and  shivering  rocks  before  the 
face  of  Jehovah — not  in  storm  Jehovah !  And 
after  the  wind,  earthquake — not  in  earthquake 
Jehovah!  And  after  the  earthquake,  fire — not 
in  fire  Jehovah !  And  after  the  fire,  sound  of 
soft  silencing.”  It  was  in  this  ‘‘sound  of  soft 
silencing”  that  Elijah  recognized  God. .  The  same 
word  is  translated  qMtefcd  in  Psa.  cxxxi.  2;  it 
speaks  of  rest  and  refreshing  after  pain,  dis¬ 
tress,  and  terror.  Elijah  was  being  taught  by 
a  lesson  that  went  to  his  very  heart,  that  God’ s 
nature  is  life-giving,  not  destroying ;  judgment  is 
His  strange  work .  Elijah  had  known  God  before, 
but  in  this  hour  he  received  such  a  revelation  of 
God’s  nature  as  must  forever  after  have  given 
new  meaning  to  his  own  mission. 

Verse  13.  Such  a  revelation  could  have  but 
one  effect.  Elijah  went  out,  irresistibly  drawn 
to  seek  closer  access  to  God,  and  yet  with  his 
face  veiled  in  his  mantle.  It  was  the  instinct 
to  obliterate  self  that  always  posseses  one  who 
gains  any  true  view  of  God.  Moses,  hiding  his 
face  before  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii.  6) ;  Job. 
leaving  his  lofty  self-assertion,  with  the  awed 
confession,  ‘‘Now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee,  where¬ 
fore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ash¬ 
es”  (Job.  xiii.  5,  6) ;  Isaiah,  at  the  vision  of 
the  Lord,  stammering  ‘‘Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  a 


Through  generation  after  generation, the  taints  of  scrofula 
descends  through  the  blood,  blighting  lifeand  hastening 
d^th.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of  scrofula  and  other 
blood  mseases  are  hereditary,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
cure.  But  we  wish  to  state  in  the  most  positive,  empha¬ 
tic  manner,  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  does 
Cure  Scrofula 

in  every  form.  The  most  severe  cases,  too  terrible  for 
description,  have  yielded  to  this  medicine  when  all  others 
failed.  The  greater  includes  the  less — and  if  you  suffer 
from  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  or  impure  blood  in  any  form, 
you  should  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

One  of  the  Worst  Cases 

“After  many  years  of  suffering,  and  the  expenditure  of 
a  small  fortune  for  medicine  from  the  best  physicians,  I 
was  pursuaded  to  try  Just  one  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsapa- 
rUla  as  a  mere  experiment,  I  can  heartily  say  that  the 
effect  was  almost  magical.  I  used  no  other  medicine,  and 
am  now  completely  cured  of  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
scrofula.” 

Mrs.  Lestbk  Botdkn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  $1 ;  six  for  $6.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  1.  HOOD  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


PERFECT  OUAFfi 
FITTINQ  OnWKa 

THE  MOST  POPUUR. 

THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  OF 
WORKMANSHIP. 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 
ESTABUSHED  IN  1863.  A 


than  Tta  and  Coffaa  for  th*  Narvat. 


THKACUB 
E\/tRVrAMILY 
SHOULD  lUAfE  IT 


Best  &  Goes  Farthest.” 

AskyourQrooertor  it,  take  no  other.  [83 


pntsoNS  guvFEiuNO  ntoM 
Aethmu,  Catarrh,  Hny  Fever,  Infla- 
eaaa,  WboopIngCouch  or  Rrenchllte 
Cared,  Immediate  relief  obtained  b;  ualug 
KIBK>a  ASTITJITA  BEXEBT. 

Price  $1.00,  of  Druggiats  or  br  Mail. 

Send  for  free  Sample.  Mention  Paper. 

E.C.g|rkMfk.Ce.,  94  ThMBpaoa  Street,  K.Y. 


FrORS  A|<0  SOLE  tithfiuafE 

•HlLADELPHlA.PAk  Q* 


MhooXs  anfl  ^aXltgits, 


LAWRENCEYILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  C.  GSEEN  FOVNBATION. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable.  For  cat 
logne  and  information  address 

Rxv.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE.  Ph.  D., 

LawrencevlUe,  New  Jersey. 


BBEAKFA8T. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
"overn  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  welL  selected 
Cocos,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
d.llcately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  na  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  la  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  s  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  stiong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  flosilng  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  la  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  abaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  wlA 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service 
GasetU.  Made  almply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Bold  only  In  half-pound  tins,  by  Qrocets,  labellad  thus : 

JAMBS  BPFS  A  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Cheaalsts, 
London.  Bngland. 


Bryant  School. 

Point.  Beautiful,  healthful.  ^ 


Itoalyn,  L.  I.  Fits  for 
College,  Business,  West 
ar  New  York.  Catalogac. 


UPSON  8EMINABT,  up  in  the  hillp  of  Litchfield  Conntv. 

Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited.  KeeM 
them  all  the  year  round.  Bits  for  College  or  Bnsinew. 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  President 
Porter,  Yale  Colley;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  25  Br^  stieot,  l^ew^orE 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Rxv.  HENRY  UPSON,  PbincifaIh  New  Preston,  CL 


THE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS  SEMINARY. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  girls.  Fortieth  year  opens 
Sept.  25.  Address  for  circalar^  139-140  Montague  street. 


Battery  Park  Hotel 


HEMPSTUD  WSTITUTE, 

teaching.  Comfortable*  Both  eexee. 


-per  age.  Catalogue. 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Open  throughout  the  year.  Elevation  2,000  feet ;  average 
winter  temperature  37  degrees:  magnificent  moantaln 
scenery.  Hydraulic  elevator ;  electric  lights  and  bells ; 
music  nail,  tennis  court,  ladies’  billiard  parlor  and  bowl¬ 
ing  alley.  Beautiful  drives  and  first-class  livery.  For 
descriptive  printed  matter,  apply  to 

J.  B.  STEELE,  Manager. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Yonng  Ladies.  Special 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  Oct.  1.  • 

Removed  to  10  Eaet  75th  Street. 


Said  the  hale  old  poet,  when  questioned  about  his  age. 

Attesting  in  himself  the  truth 

That  robust  age  means  well  Heed  youth. 

Compound  Oxygen  makes  a  man  feel  young  again.  Does  this  naturally;  for 
Compound  Oxygen  is  a  concentration  of  nature’s  ozone.  It  is  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  readily  seen  what  will  be  the  result  of  an  inhalation  of  such  ritalized 
nourishment  Disused  air  cells  expand  again  into  actixity.  You  feel  like  breathing 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  both  lungs — something  that  but  few  of  us  do — and  you 
regain  strength  in  the  most  simple  and  direct  way  possible.  Another  strong  point — 
Compound  Oxygen  is  liberated  from  the  inhaling  apparatus  by  heat.  You  put  the 
inhaler  in  a  tin  cup  of  hot  water— and  breathe  it— at  once  a  warm  oxygenated  vapor 
gets  to  the  lungs  and  you  fee!  the  genial  glow  from  head  to  foot. 

A  Book  of  200  pages  that  tells  all  about  if,  and  gives  Hie  signed  indorsement  of 
many  well  known  men  and  women,  will  be  sent  Enty-ely  Free  of  Charge  to  any  one 
who  win  addroes  f  ”” 

Ore.  STARKEY  A  PALEM,  Ko.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

120  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  .  58  Church  St..  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Yonni 
dren,  with  Kindergarten.  Reopens  i 
lars  on  appU^tion.  87  EastO^  Strei 


Ladles  and  Chll< 
itober  1st.  Ciron- 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA. 

THE  PRINCESS  ANNE 

OPENS  ABOUT  FEB.  1. 

On  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  18  miles  trom  Norfolk.  Drives 
through  immense  pine  forests.  Saddle  horses  and 
bnckboards. 

New  York  Office,  44  Broadway,  Boom  4. 
8.  E.  CRITTENDEN. 


THE  REED  SCHOOL, 

9  and  8  East  Fifty-third  Stroet,  New  Terh. 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Mise  Julia  G.  McAmuraa,  PrinoipaL 
snoceeding  Mrs.  Sylvanns  Reed^who  oontlnoes  as  visitor 
Twenty-seventh  year  begins  Wednesday,  October  1st.  * 


THE  RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL  FOR  8IRLS, 

removed  to  60  West  104th  street,  corner  aea. 

Com- 

stock  School),  IMnclpal.  College  preparation.  Spacleos 
quarters  for  resident  pupils. 


Aiffican  Pili’g  Co..H«Ttlort.Ct.B()ttBi.  Moils. 


XUM 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JANUARY  22,  1891. 


Ste  itew  Itmnfleltet.  * 

it0  World  Baiidlnc,  Pork  Bow.  •^g  cheerfully  rive  place  to  the  following  ap- 

ueiBv  «t  eiein  peal)  sent  to  us  by  one  of  New  York’s  bright- 

H£lf/ir  M.  HELD.  Editor  and  Propnotor.  ^  studying 

-  abroad,  and  a  member  of  the  committee.  He 

TERMS :  $8.00  a  Tear,  In  Advance,  Poatage  Paid,  writes  to  us  that  he  finds  the  ^vantages  of 

_  Berlin  even  greater  than  he"  anticipated.  The 

^  *1.  .  j  process  of  centralization  which  has  lately  been 

Cmawob  or  .^DBMa-SnWribew  ^  oing  Jq  Germany,  has  made  itself  felt  in  in- 

tellwtual  mattem  in  others,  and  the  Uni-' 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent.  ’  versity  is  gathering  to  itself  the  strong  men  in 

- -  all  departments.  Under  these  circumstances. 


TERMS :  $8.00  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 


CnawoB  or  .^DBMa-SnWribers  ^  oing  Jq  Germany,  has  made  itself  felt  in  in- 

tellwtual  mattem  a^  in  others,  and  the  Uni-' 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent.  ’  versity  is  gathering  to  itself  the  strong  men  in 

- -  all  departments.  Under  these  circumstance , 

ADVBRTiSBimrTS  80  cents  a  line— 18  lines  to  the  inch.  our  youth  will  fiock  to  Berlin  in  ever  increasing 
Ok  ihb  Futh  Paob  ao^nts  a  line.  numbers,  and  the  need  for  a  church  becomes 

Ok  THB  Eighth  Paob  60  cents  a  line. 

Marbiaobs  akd  Dbaths  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents ;  the  more  important. 


over  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 


More  than  one  thousand  American  students 


^AMress  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  8330.  New  studying  in  Berlin,  and  the  number  is 

Remit  In  all  cases  bv  Express  Money  Order,  Draft  increasing  every  year.  Many  of  them  have 
Post-office  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  scholarships  at  home,  and  are  now  study- 

Bnterei  at  th«  Poot-offlee  at  New  York  at  second-class  ing  amid  intellectual  inspirations  and  opportu- 
mati  matter  nities,  perhaps  the  best  the  world  affords,  to 

.  ..  -  tit  themselves  for  the  first  positions  of  infiuence 

in  America.  The  greatest  possible  temptations 
(x>me  to  them  in  this  continental  metropolis, 
deprived  of  home  blessings,  bewildered  by  a 
strange  language,  customs,  and  views,  and 
called  upon  to  face  entirely  new  systems  of 
thought.  Here  a  crisis  awaits  many  a  soul. 

■  •  •  _  ~i-  •  ~~~  Many  pass  through  the  agony  of  doubt,  and 

THURSDAY  JANUARY  22,  1891.  some  return  to  their  native  land  poorer  than 

_  ' _ ] _ when  they  left  it.  In  point  of  importance  and 

'  influence,  this  field  is  second  to  none,  and  yet 

TABI4E  OF  CONTENTS.  'o*"  on  Christian  work  are 

fearfully  inadaquate. 

„  o  u-  ™  The  American  Church,  a  union  of  various  de-  ‘ 

1.  Letters  from  CBba-ni.  How  our  Saviour  Knows  .  ,  •  *  j  <  „ 

Us.  A  Feast  of  Trees.  A  Long  Career  as  an  nominations  that  has  existed  for  thirty  years, 
Bvanselist.  Our  Book  Tabie.  rents  a  room  from  the  Gierman  Methodists  in  an 


TABI4E  OF  CONTENTS. 

Paob. 

L  Letters  from  Cuba-m.  How  our  Saviour  Knows 
Ua  A  Feast  of  Trees.  A  Long  Career  as  an 
Evangelist.  Our  Book  Tabla 


A  Correspondence.  Philadelphia  Letter.  Presbyter-  inconvenient  part  of  the  city,  for  one  service 
ian  Colleges  and  the  Day  of  Prayer.  The  Propos-  each  Sunday,  at  which  every  seat  is  filled.  At 
ed  New  Chapter.  A  Mother  in  Israel.  Pootn^  Sunday  evening  service  at  the  pastor’s 

The  StilL  Letter  from  A  Southern  Lady.  The  •'  ° 

Religions  Press.  hduse,  many  must  he  excluded  for  lack  of  room. 

A  The  Sunday  SchooL  A  Beloved  Missionary  Gone  to  The  students  cannot  possibly  do  more  than  to 

support  these  services.  We  must  have  a  church 
4.  Editcrials.  Editorial  Notes.  Ths  Relief  of  E  xpre  building,  and  the  lot  alone  will  cost  sixty  thou- 
sion.  Medical  Missions.  Puttingon  the  Brakes*  sand  dollars.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  are  now 
Obituary.  in  bank,  and  ten  thousand  more  are  pledged. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches.  Ardusologloal  Survey  o*  pews  are  wanted,  endowed  at  one  thousand 

Egypt.  Presbyterian  Hospital  Collection.  ^  individual, 

^  a  ^ll^e^r  seminary. 

riish  Fritrrbi  work  of  the  Church  is  thoroughly  spintu- 

7.  Agricultural.  Goodales  Indian  Lover,  al,  and  testimonials  of  blessings  received  here 

Newark  100  Tears  Ago.  have  come  from  America,  Ehigland,  Ireland, 

A  Boston  Letter.  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Buffalo  Ministers’  Meeting.  Defence  of  the  have  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stucken- 

^w  Tariff.  Margaret  I^aim  berg,  whose  presence  is  a  benediction,  and 

Pentecost  well  received  in  India.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  ®’  . 

Mission  Fund.  Current  Events.  Literary  Notes,  whose  every  word  is  an  inspiration. 

The  Excise  Laws.  We,  the  Young  Men’s  League  of  the  American 

,  Church,  therefore  appeal  to  all  Christians  in 

!  T  -  -  —  America,  to  help  us  sanctify  the  stream  of 

thought  which  fiows  into  our  beloved  land,  to 
HELP  THOSE  WHO  HELP  THEMSELVES.  gimJate  the  energy  of  the  English  Church  upon 

*  Instead  of  the  fathere  shall  be  the  chUdren.”  ‘^e  continent,  to  give  the  great  German  capital 
And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Rev.  John  »  worthy  example  of  our  free  and  vigorous 
A  McAfee,  D.D.,  is  no  longer  with  us  in  his  Christianity,  to  prove  that  the  oft  expressed 
annual  visit  to  New  York  in  behalf  of  Park  Col-  desire  for  Christian  unity  is  more  than  empty 
lege  in  Missouri,  he  having  been  released  to  his  sentimentality,  and  to  candidly  consider  the 
^abundant  entrance”  on  the  evening  of  last  spiritual  welfare  of  America’s  sons  and  daugh- 
Commencement  day.  In  his  place  comes  his  te™  abroad,  remembering  the  injunction  of  the 
aon,  the  Rev.  Howard  B.  McAfee,  A.M.,  a  Apostle  to  provide  for  one’s  own,  and  especially 
young  man,  who  with  his  four  brothers,  all  well  one’s  own  household. 

trained  for  the  work  by  their  father,  are  now  Subscriptions  wUl  be  received  and  acknowl- 
♦Aking  it  up  where  he  laid  it  down,  and  purpos-  odged  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  and  by  Mrs. 
Ing  to  carry  it  forward  on  the  same  lines  mark-  ■  President  Cleveland,  816  Madison  avenue, 
ed  out  by  his  lifelong  devotion  and  self-denial.  New  York  city,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H. 
The  father  began  with  the  idea  that  there  should  W.  Stuckenberg,  BerUn,  Germany,  18  Buelow- 
be  a  Park  College  Family,  as  well  as  College  Strasse. 

]mq>er,  and  that  this  Family,  in  order  to  realize  Committe:  Prof.  Charles  F.  Bradley,  Presi- 
fuUy  his  ideal,  should  be  a  centre  of  Bible  study,  <^00*  J-  E-  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  Ninde,  Rev. 
of  Christian  example  and  infiuence,  and  also  of  Charles  W.  Rishell,  Prof.  Wilbur  F.  Steele, 
helpful  industry  on  the  part  of  all  its  members.  UiHon  Bronson,  Sherman  W.  Brown,  A.  W. 
And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  since  1875,  the  Hitchcock,  H.  Nyce,  William  Adams  Brown, 
year  in  which  it  c^ned  its  doors,  that  Park  ^*  Cilt,  E.  Mack,  Gaylord  S.  White,  L.  B. 
College  boA  become  known  far  and  wide  as  the  P&ton,, James  H.  Woods,  Francis  A.  Christy, 
hope  and  home  of  those  who  seek  education  for  xiAmvc 

J  •x.A.  A  A  AA..  A..*1*A  a  MiAFJlJl 

a  purpose,  and  with  no  regard  to  their  ability  to 

.pay  either  board  or  tuition  in  money,  provided  ^  seen,  Judge  Willson  stoutly  defends 


they  are  willing  to  work  with  both  head  and  o'  '^e  Saratoga  Assembly,  as  ques- 


hands. 

It  was  literally  “without  observation”  that 
Dr.  McAfee  besran  at  Parkville.  There  was  a 


tioned  by  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo. 


ADW'ii  nn.  The  Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  of  the  Fourth 

Dr.  McAfee  besran  at  Parkville.  There  was  a  u  j  j  xu  »  *  xi. 

.  •  '  !.•  u  1.  J  w  J  Church,  Albany,  has  declined  the  call  of  the 

smgle  bmlding  which  had  been  used  as  a  coun-  ^xiVi  x-  i/-.!.  u^ox 

Central  Congregational  Church  of  Boston. 


try  hotel,  and  some  land  was  included,  free  of 
rent,  by  the  owner,  the  late  Col.  George  S.  Park. 


Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia,  has  always 


Seconded  by  his  efficient  wife,  who  was  his  part-  ^ee^  ^  “fruitful  bough,”  but  now,  under  the 
ner  and  helper  in  all  his  plans,  who  was  ready  j^torate  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  formerly  of 
for  any  personal  sacrifice,  and  who  still  remains,  Albany,  it  bids  fair  to  outrun  even  its  previ- 
“  the  mother  of  the  Family ,  it  was  not  many  record.  At  the  last  two  communions  there 

years  ere  the  existence  of  this  College  became  345  persons  received  on  confession  of  their 

known  to  other  colleges,  and  especially  to  our  fj^^b 

Theological  Seminaries  East  and  West,  since  it  _ 

Already  surpasses  any  College  in  the  United  Principal  Washington  writes  to  The  Evan- 
States  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  graduate  oeust  from  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  that  “seventy- two 
from  it  searing  the  Oospd  ministry,  and  then  the  students  were  converted  at  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
missionary  field.  And  they  are  young  men  who  mal  School  during  the  Week  of  Prayer.”  As 
have  already  “endured  hardness,”  and  made  yet,  this  is  the  best  news  that  has  reached  us 
light  of  it ;  and'  there  are  young  women  gradu-  in  confirmation  of  the  good  infiuence  of  the 
Ates  also,  and  of  kindred  spirit.  The  institu-  Week  of  Prayer.  It  was  evidently  faithfully 
tion  soon  outgrew  the  narrow,  bare  accommo-  observed  at  Tuskegee. 

dations;  and  most  loth  to  refuse  admission  to  - 

those  who  kept  knocking  at  its  door,  asking  “If  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Naples,  N.  Y.,  is 
there  was  room  and  work  for  them  while  they  again  the  scene  of  ingathering,  as  so  often  un¬ 
obtained  an  education”;  to  meet  all  these  de-  der  the  devoted  ministry  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
mandi.  Dr.  McAfee  had  to  become,  whether  he  B.  F.  Millard.  That  beautiful  rural  village  and 


would  or  no,  a  material,  as  well  as  an  intellect¬ 
ual  and  spiritual  builder. 


neighborhood,  including  several  churches,  have 
felt  the  uplifting  power.  The  pastors  were  as- 


Just  how  many  plain,  yet  substantial  and  sisted  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  so  well 
suitable  buildings  have  been  erected  on  that  known  and  beloved  in  all  that  region. 


campus,  which  has  now  grown  into  a  produc¬ 
tive  farm  of  several  hundred  acres,  all  worked 


The  Second  Church,  Altoona,  Pa.  (the  Rev. 


by  students,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  the  Arthur  W.  Spooner  pastor),  is  just  now  the 
graduates  know,  for  while  some,  their  studies  scene  of  a  revival  of  no  little  power.  It  began, 
for  the  time  over,  have  gone  a-field,  others  have  the  pastor  informs  us,  in  December,  and  in- 
wrought  upon  those  rising  walls,  until  now  eludes  all  classes.  Its  “first  fruits”  were  gar- 
Park'College  has  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  uered  on  Sabbath  morning  last,  when  sixty-six 
its  existence  in  its  buildings  as  well  as  in  its  ^ere  received  on  profession  of  their  faith.  Pas- 
hundreds  of  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tor  and  people  are  actively  engaged,  and  thus 
Board  of  Trustees  now  hold  property  to  the  'ar  without  outside  assistance.  May  their  ex- 
iimount  of  $800,000.  '  ample  provoke  many  another  church  to  be  up 

Dying  suddenly.  Dr.  McAfee  left  a  great  void,  doing  for  the  honor  of  the  Master ! 
and  it  is  only  now  that  his  plans  and  work  are  ^ 

fully  taken  up.  Several  buildings  were  in  course  The  church  at  Catskill  having  made  an  unan- 


of  erection,  which  he  considered  absolutely  nec-  choice  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Hazard  to  suc- 

essary  to  the  continued  g^rowth  and  best  sue-  c®®*'  Hr.  George  A.  Howard,  the  Presbytery  of 
cess  of  the  College.  These  have  now  been  com-  Troy  has  just  taken  consenting  action,  at  the 
pleted,  at  an  expense  of  $15,667,  for  material  request  of  Mr.  Hazard,  who  goes  at  once  from 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  aside  from  the  Schaghticoke  to  his  new  charge.  The  latter 
competently  directed  and  hence  valuable,  labor  nothing  better  for  him  than  that  he 


of  the  young  men,  in  their  erection. 


may  prove  a  true  and  worthy  successor  of  their 


A  considerable  portion  of  this  sum  is  already  former  pastor  for  about  forty  years.  Dr.  Howard 
in  hand  or  promised,  so  that  only  about  $6000.  “  still  abroad,  where  he  will  receive  this  aus- 
remains  to  be  raised.  And  thus  is  explained  the  picious  intelligence  with  special  gratification. 

present  errand  of  Mr.  Howard  B.  McAfee  in  ^  ,  „  .  ,  . 

XT  v.  Ts  x__  1  _  J  X  •  i.-  The  article  on  our  first  page  last  week,  under 

New  York.  Extremely  modest  m  his  address,  »«)n,  t  •  w  »  v. 


he  shrinks  from  the  task  of  soliciting  aid.  Bui  caption  “The  ^gic  of  Iterision,”  should 

,  -  ,  XU  <  u  «  XU  have  appeared  over  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Ecob 

surely  for  such  a  man,  the  son  of  such  a  father,  .  .  „  ^  , 

J  J  .  .  u  -x  •  u  X  of  Albany.  Doubtless  some  of  our  readers  ac- 

and  doing  such  a  work,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  x  j  x  u-  x  x-  u-x  • 


bespeak  a  kindly  reception.  He  is  the  represen 
tative  of  a  great  institution,  not  great  in  its  re 


customed  to  his  strong,  if  sometimes  a  bit  im¬ 
patient  pen,  have  already  inferred  as  much. 


sources  or  in  its  outward  show,  but  great  in  the  on  the  proof  sheet,  but 

good  it  is  doing.  It  has  now  337  students,  about  accident  or  inadvertence,  not  in  the 

one-third  of  whom  are  young  women,  and  all  “Y  ^“xu*^ 

dependent  on  this  unendowed  College  for  the 

education  they  are  now  acquiring.  - - 

No  college  in  the  whole  country  has  made  so  The  labors  of  Dr.  Pentecost  in  India  are  evi- 
grand  a  record  on  such  limited  resources  as  this,  dently  enlisting  attention  in  that  country.  Go- 


Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  it  has  ing  there  for  the  first  time  our  American  Evan- 
done,  it  may  be  said  that  Park  CoU^  had  no  gelist  is  much  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
youth ;  that  it  sprang  at  once  into  the  work  it  the  missionary  work  there,  and  the  necessity 
has  pursued  with  growing  success  for  now  a  that  is  laid  upon  the  churches  of  Great  Britain 
quarter  of  a  century.  Its  projector,  as  he  has  and  America  to  carry  it  forward  with  men  and 
more  than  once  assured  us,  always  found  friends  means,  as  never  before.  Dr.  Pentecost  reiterates 
here  in  New  York,  and  thus  in  years  gone  he  in  his  letter  elsewhere  published,  what  has  been 
was  cheered,  and  his  great  faith  rewarded.  We  so  often  said  by  our  missionaries:  that  India  is 
are  sure  that  all  who  now  venerate  his  memory,  no  place  for  second-class  men.  The  church 
will  help  forward  his  work  committed  to  other,  must  send  to  the  front  the  best  and  brightest 


but  most  filial  and  faithful  hands. 


of  her  sons. 


The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Union  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  has  issued  a  very  timely  and  urgent  appeal 
for  relief  for  the  starving  people  of  portions  of 
China.  Their  lands  have  again  been  fiooded, 
and  neither  rice  nor  other  products  have  bean 
harvested.  The  suffering  is  already  widespread, 
and  the  prospect  peculiarly  gloomy.  The  ap¬ 
peal  is  sig^ned  by  Revs.  C.  P.  Coit,  H.  H.  Steb- 
bins,  and  G.  C.  Curtis.  Funds  sent  to  Charles 
F.  Pond,  cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank, 
Rochester,  New  York,  who  has  kindly  consent¬ 
ed  to  act  as  treasurer,  will  be  duly  forwarded  to 
China,  where  careful  hands  will  make  the  best 
use  of  them  possible. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday  evening,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  John  Paton.  The  showing  was  good, 
there  being  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $337.52. 
The  total  of  members  is  now  259,  twenty-two 
more  than  last  year,  of  whom  79  are  ministers 
and  181  laymen.  Drs.  James  McCosh,  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  and  Charles  S.  Robinson  were  elected 
honorary  members,  the  latter  being  named  first 
in  view  of  his  services  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Union.  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Ketchum  was  re¬ 
elected  President,  he  having  rendered  excellent 
service  the  past  year.  Mr.  Richard  T.  Davies  is 
also  retained  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilis  as 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Scott  Foster  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Not  infrequently  our  foreign  missionaries,  who 
return  home  about  once  in  ten  years  for  respite 
— ^it  may  be  from  unwonted  labors  and  priva¬ 
tions — are  shortly  engaged  in  some  work  of  such 
special  utility  and  timeliness,  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  home-coming  has  been  as 
opportune  and  providential  as  was  their  going 
to  the  heathen  land.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
Rev.  Albert  A.  Fulton,  of  Canton,  who  with  his 
devoted  wife,  (a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wishard)  en¬ 
dured  special  hardships  and  dangers  not  long 
since,  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  gospel  into 
new  regions.  He  is  just  now  at  Indianapolis, and, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  communication  he  sends 
to  The  Evangelist,  has  become  engaged  almost 
before  he  was  aware,  in  a  most  interesting  work, 
and  one  which  bids  fair  to  enlist  our  youth,  ir¬ 
respective  of  denomination,  in  the  missionary 
cause  as  never  before.  We  are  sure  that  all  our 
readers,  and  especially  our  youth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  will  be  interested  in  his 
plans,  and  the  marked  success  that  has  thus  far 
waited  upon  them. 

An  English  baronet.  Sir  George  Errington,  has 
recently  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  recognition, 
by  his  Government,  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  as 
temporal  sovereign.  In  support  of  this  he  de¬ 
clares  that  both  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  concede  that  there  is 
nothing  derogatory  to  them  in  treating  the  Pope 
as  a  sovereign.  That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
England  to  decide  for  herself.  But  why  the  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  what  is  not  true?  The  Pope 
is  not  a  temporal  sovereign.  While  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  is  a  subject,  in 
all  civil  matters,  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  is 
amenable  to  the  civil  laws  of  that  kingdom.  If 
this  suggestion  is  ever  acted  upon  the  Protestants 
of  England  will  probably  not  be  “backward  in 
coming  forward”  to  demand  impartiality  in  thS 
matter.  If  Leo  XIII.  is  recognized  as  a  sov¬ 
ereign,  why  should  not  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  as  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England? 
Why  not  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  j- 
And  when  will  this  recognition  of  “  sovereignitTr, 
end?  f 

( 

We  like  to  see  good  men  and  able  men  suO^ 
ceeding  to  places  of  responsability  and  infiuence, 
when  those  who  have  filled  such  posts  -with 
great  ability  and  fidelity  feel  the  weight  of  years 
and  ask  to  be  reliev^.  Thus  Mr.  William 
Dowd  has  just  retired  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  quite  recently 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Booth  from  that  of  the  Third  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  The  latter  is  succeeded  by  Gen. 
John  B.  Woodward,  while  the  North  American 
has  made  choice  of  Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden, 
who  is  not  only  “  in  good  and  regular  standing” 
among  Presbyterians  here  in  New  York,  but 
more  especially  honored  and  beloved  as  the 
late  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Union.  He 
is  also  well  known  in  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  as 
one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  workers  in  the 
church.  Of  good  old  Dutch  extraction,  his 
father  being  among  the  early  settlers  in  New 
Amsterdam,  we  anticipate  for  him  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  the  weighty  affairs  of 
his  great  bank,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  integrity  which  are  both  his  creed 
and  his  inheritance. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  EXPRESSION. 

On  another  page  appears  a  tribute'  to  a  belov¬ 
ed  missionary,  whose  name  recalls  a  memorable 
visit  which  it  was  our  privilege  to  make  many 
years  ago,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  where 
we  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  Mission 
School,  in  which  over  a  hundred  Hindoo  chil¬ 
dren  were  being  educated,  and  received  a  mo¬ 
ther’ s  care  from  one  who  has  now  gone  to  her 
rest.  She  was  not  one  who  said  much,  though 
she  did  a  great  deal,  for  she  w-as  busy  in  acts  of 
kindness  to  her  little  charges  from  morning  till 
night.  But  in  conversation  she  had  a  certain 
shyness  and  timidity,  which  led  her  to  the  use 
of  her  pen,  in  which  she  found  a  much  greater 
freedom  in  expressing  herself.  Of  this  she 
speaks  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  is  full  of 
womanly  sweetness,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
sets  forth  an  embarrassment  which  others  may 
have  found  in  uttering  by  their  lips  what,  if  not 
restrained  by  the  personal  presence,  they  t^^ould 
pour  into  the  ear,  and  the  very  heart  of  one  who 
was  tenderly  beloved.  The  writer  who  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  sketch  of  her  life  elsewhere,  thus  re¬ 
fers  to  her  great  reserve  in  conversation,  and 
the  reason  for  it : 

“She  had  but  few  acquaintances  outside  the 
Mission  School  and  family,  and  seldom  saw  visi¬ 
tors  when  they  called.  In  company  she  never 
took  part  in  conversation  unless  brought  under 
necessity  to  do  so,  and  then,  although  educated 
and  well  informed,  through  backwardness  and 
shyness,  and  it  may  be  partly  through  weakness 
of  voice,  she  had  difficulty  in  expressing  herself ; 
but  when  she  took  her  pen  in  her  hand,  few 
could  write  more  rapidly,  more  forcibly,  more 
elegantly  and  more  to  the  point.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  her  letters  she  gives  what  she 
thinks  the  cause  of  the  weakness  and  poverty  of 
her  speech,  and  in  doing  this  she  involuntarily 
gives  proof  of  the  facility  and  power  of  her  pen. 

“My  dear - 1  can  always  express  myself  so 

much  more  easily  in  writing  than  in  talking.  I 
do  not  know  why — I  think  I  must  blame  the  old 
way  of  training,  in  which  children  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  express  their  opinions,  if  they  had  any ; 
a  good  system  for  many  children,  but  not,  I 
think,  for  those  naturally  too  shy  and  reserved. 
Nobody  knows  how  all  these  years  I  have  envi¬ 
ed  those  who  could  express  fiuently — ^and  as  if 
they  felt  they  had  a  right  to  do  so — the  very 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  existed  in  my 
own  mind  but  which  the  long-continued  habit  of 
keeping  my  thoughts  to  myself,  had  rendered 
me  incapable  of  expressing  properly.”  - 

“My  darling” - (a  young  lady  friend)  “I  have 

been  thinking  since  I  sent  my  note  to  you  this 
morning  that,  may  he,  you  might  milninder- 
stand  what  I  said,  that  it  is  not  a  neoei^ty  to 


your  nature  as  it  is  of  mine,  to  write  those  whom 
you  love.  I  mean  that  that  is  almost  the  only 
way  J  have  of  showing  them  that  I  do  really 
love  them ;  for  having  been  brought  up  on  the 
systepa  that  we  should  hide  our  warm  feelings 
rather  than  express  them,  and  should  avoid  say¬ 
ing  nice  and  pleasant  things  to  people,  for  fear 
of  being  thought  insincere — just  trying  to  please, 
or  to  gain  affection  for  ourselves,  I  have  become 
like  a  dried  up  old  fountain,  where  the  water 
which  should  have  been  refreshing  to  the  passer¬ 
by  or  the  dweller  close  heside  it,  has  sunk  back 
under  the  ground  again ;  but  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  are  like  that  same  water,  if  it  can  run 
freely  under  ground  hidden  from  public  gaze, 
and  peep  out  here  and  there  under  the  shadows 
of  ferns  and  mossy  banks.  Letter- writing  is  as 
the  shadowing  ferns  and  moss  to  the  feelings  of 
my  heart ;  it  hides  them  partly,  yet  reveals  them 
in  spots  to  my  dearest  and  most  valued  friends. 

“You  are  the  sparkling,  fiowing  fountain, 
springing  forth  spontaneously,  refreshing  all 
around.  No  need  of  ferns  and  mosses  for  you  1 

“Do  you  understand?  Well,  for  instance,  this 
sentence  which  I  have  said  about  you,  if  I  were 
talking  to  you  I  could  not  say,  for  I  should 
be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  of  your  ‘sweet  blue 
een’ ,  but  in  a  letter  it  gleams  up  through  the 
shadowing  fern  and  you  can  stoop  down  and 
look  or  you  can  pass  it  by  with  merely  a  care¬ 
less  glance. 

“Do  you  know,  I  believe  that  is  one  reason  of 
my  limitless  fondness  for  bahies.  I  can  pour 
oi^t  on  them  all  the  wealth  of  a  full  heart  of 
love,  can  hug  and  kiss  them  to  my  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  and  can  lavish  on  them  the  sweetest  epi¬ 
thets,  blessings  and  praises,  without  any  fear 
either  of  spoiling  them  or  of  being  accused,  even 
by  my  own  heart,  of  wanting  anything  from 
them  in  return.  It  is  just  loving  for  the  pure 
sake  of  loving,  as  far  as  they  can  know  or  un¬ 
derstand.” 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

The  Lord’s  Way  of  Healing  tfa«  Body  and  Savina 
the  Soul. 

By  Bev.*  A.'  MoXlroy  Wylie. 

The  crying  want  of  the  human  creature,  when 
bom  into  this  world,  is  the  first  to  make  itself 
known.  The  infant  can  cry  when  it  can  do  no¬ 
thing  else.  As  it  lies  in  its  nurse’s  arms,  it  is 
a  kicking,  crying,  absorbing  bundle  of  physical 
needs.  The  horse-leech  is  not  a  circumstance 
to  it.  “Attend  to  the  baby,”  calls  for  an 
answer  at  once  to  some  imperious  bodily  want. 

And  so  it  is  to  a  great  extent  with  older  human 
beings.  The  greater  part  of  the  race  seem  to 
be  only  big  babies,  with  ever  out-crying  cor¬ 
poreal  demands. 

Had  it  been  left  to  us  with  our  ideas  of  the 
infinitely  higher  worth  of  the  soul,  we  should 
doubtless  have  said.  Put  the  gi'eater  cries  of 
want  in  the  soul,  and  have  men  and  women  beg 
for  relief  first  of  all  there.  But  had  that  been 
the  order,  men  would  have  so  neglected  the 
body,  that  long  ere  this  the  race  would  have 
become  extinct,  or  at  least  emshed  into  a  race 
of  dwarfs  and  malformed  unfortunates.  It  is 
not  materialism  to  say  that  over  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  man’s  experience  here,  the  body  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  partnership. 

The  divine  order  is  clear  enough :  ‘  ‘  Build  up 
man  first  in  his  body,  make  a  well,  strong,  firm, 
large,  and  comfortable  animal.  Then  mind  and 
soul  will  have  a  better  chance.” 

This  is  what  years  of  infanthood,  childhood, 
and  youth  mean,  where  every  appetite  and  im¬ 
pulse  and  all  fiow-of-spirits  are  animal  and 
physical ;  in  which  the  nerves  are  vast  batteries 
for  diffusing  the  electric  current  of  life  through 
the  members  of  the  body. 

The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  and  guarded,  and  through  the 
senses,  the  eye  and  ear  and  touch,  all  of  which 
are  so  many  gates  and  windows  of  the  soul, 
by  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  within.  To  every  apostle  and  missionary, 
who  would  show  contempt  for  the  body,  it 
answers  sternly:  “You  can  come  at  the  soul 
only  by  my  permission,  and  that  I  will  not  give 
until  you  have  first  treated  me  with  proper  re¬ 
spect,  and  provided  for  my  necessities.  Let 
them  be  relieved  and  satisfied,  and  then  and  not 
till  then,  will  I  open  the  door,  and  introduce 
you  to  the  soul  within.” 

“How  can  I,”  said  one  who  was  slowly  dying 
in  an  attic,  to  a  city  missionary,  “think  of 
anything  but  hot  food  and  warm  covering, 
when  I  am  so  cold  and  hungry  under  these  cot¬ 
ton  rags  and  this  seamed  roof?” 

The  visitor  took  the  hint,  and  postponed  the 
homily  which  he  was  about  to  give,  until  the 
poor,  half-starved  creature  was  clothed  and  fed, 
and  then,  when  warmth  and  nourishment  were 
supplied,  there  was  some  hope  of  turning  the 
attention  of  the  sufferer  to  the  greater  wants  of 
the  soul. 

It  is  hard  for  us  who  live  in  a  civilized  land, 
to  imagine  how  the  heathen  live,  how  little  care 
there  is  for  their  physical  needs.  In  our  cities 
we  can  scarce  walk  half  a  dozen  blocks  without 
coming  upon  some  institution  of  grand  propor¬ 
tions,  that  has  been  built,  endowed,  and  admin¬ 
istered  for  the  relief  of  bodily  suffering.  Hos¬ 
pitals  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  for  curables 
and  incurables ;  infirmaries  for  the  aged  and  the 
imbeciles ;  homes  for  the  destitute  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  orphan,  the  widow;  dispensaries  and  re¬ 
formatories  and  refuges;  are  all  around  us,  qnd 
not  an  ailment  or  a  sudden  need  but  what  has 
its  coiTelative  in  some  noble,  philanthropic,  and 
Christian  provision.  Thu.s,  at  least  in  our  city, 
it  has  been  lately  published  that  there  are  more 
rooms  and  beds  in  benevolent  institutions,  than 
there  are  needy  ones  to  occupy  them ! 

But  go  to  any  heathen  or  half-civilized  coun¬ 
try,  and  what  a  fearful  contrast  shocks  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  !  China,  with  four  hundred  millions  of 
people,  has  not  one  asylum  for  the  insane,  and 
where  are  the  other  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  countless  ills  of  suffering  humanity — ills 
which  are  far  more  torturing  among  the  hea¬ 
then,  for  the  two  reasons,  that  their  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  vices  vastly  multiply  their 
diseases;  and  that  they  have  no  physicians 
who  are  worthy  of  the  name. 

See  the  sick  dragged  into  the  street  to  die, 
lest  one  of  their  “three”  departing  spirits 
should  return  to  harm  their  home,  while  ano¬ 
ther  remains  with  the  body,  and  a  third  is  far 
away  in  the  invisible  region  of  its  appointed 
destiny. 

See  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  paralytic,  and  the 
lepers  at  every  turn,  and  remember  there  is  no 
institution  to  which,  in  their  misery  and  need, 
they  can  be  sent.  All  this  makes  the  demand 
imperative  for  the  medical  lassiONARY. 

We  may  learn  much  from  observing  how 
the  divine  order  was  followed  by  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  enjoined  upon  His  disciples.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  he  entered  upon  His  ministry, 
and  even  before  He  preached  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  inspired  record  says  (Matt,  iv.), 
“And  Jesus  went  about  in  all  Galilee,  teaching 
in  their  synagogues  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  and  healing  all  manner  of  dis- 
ese  and  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  And  the  report  of  Him  went  forth  into  all 
Syria,  and  they  brought  unto  Him  all  that  were 
sick,  holden  with  diverse  diseases  and  torments, 
possessed  with  devils  and  epileptic  and  palsied; 
and  He  healed  them.” 


He  was  then  entering  upon  His  mighty  work 
of  saving  the  world.  He  knew  what  was  in 
man,  and  knew  how  to  approach  him.  He 
knew  also  his  prejudices,  which  were  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  wqy  of  his  receiving  the  truth ; 
and  knowing  all  this.  He  adopted  the  method 
of  approach  to  the  heart  and  soul,  through  min¬ 
istrations  to  the  body.  And  immediately  after 
the  delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He 
resumed  the  work  of  healing,  the  first  case  be¬ 
ing  that  of  the  leper,  the  second  that  of  the 
centurion’s  servant,  and  the  third  that  of 
Peter’s  wife’s  mother. 

And  so  through  all  His  ministry,  He  was 
ever  “going  about  doing  good.”  As  one  who  is 
himself  a  foreign  missionary  has  said,  the  story 
of  Christ’s  life  is  “just  a  record  of  His  itinerant 
medical  missionary  work,  ”  concluding  with  these 
words  (Matt,  ix.) :  “And  Jesus  went  about  all 
the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease 
among  the  people.” 

The  cures  of  disease  wrought  by  our  Lord 
were  literally  countless,  while  two- thirds  of  His 
miracles  were  of  healing.  When  He  withdrew 
Himself,  to  avoid  the  Pharisees  who  were  con¬ 
sulting  together  how  they  might  destroy  Him, 
it  is  recorded  that  “great  multitudes  followed 
Him,  and  He  healed  them  all.” 

Again,  mark  the  commission  of  Jesus  to  the 
Apostles :  ‘  ‘And  when  He  had  called  imto  Him 
His  twelve  disciples,  He  gave  them  power 
against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and 
to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
disease.”  “And  after  these  things  (Luke  x.), 
the  Lord  appointed  seventy  also,  and  sent  them 
two  and  two  before  His  face,  into  every  city 
and  place  whither  He  himself  would  come,  ” 
with  this  direction:  “And  into  whatsoever  city 
ye  enter.  .  .  .  heal  the  sick  that  are  therein, 
and  say  unto  them,  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  unto  you.” 

The  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their 
commission  is  clearly  recorded  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  inspired  account  which  constitutes  the  earli¬ 
est  history  of  the  Primitve  Church.  Indeed  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  has  been  called  “the  first  re¬ 
port  of  the  first  Medical  Missionary  Society.” 
The  very  streets  were  crowded  with  the  beds 
and  couches  of  the  sick,  “that  at  'least  the 
shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow 
some  of  them.” 

But  it  may  be  said  by  the  objector,  “This 
reasoning  does  not  apply  to  us,  for  the  disciples 
had  the  power  of  working  miracles.  If  our 
Lord  wished  us  to  follow  the  same  course,  He 
would  give  us  the  same  power.” 

But  in  these  last  days,  the  resources  of  medi¬ 
cal  science  are  almost  equal  to  what  could  then 
be  done  only  by  miraculous  power  Numbers, 
money,  skill,  and  organization,  and  ways  and 
means  of  accessibility  to  all  the  earth,  are  a 
part  of  the  Church’s  present  endowment.  But 
where  is  the  faith,  and  where  is  the  consecra¬ 
tion  that  will  rise  to  the  greatness  of  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  in  all  the  world  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Him  who  “had  compassion  upon  the 
multitudes”  ? 

PUTTING  ON  THE  BRAKES. 

Our  beloved  brother,  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland, 
writes  from  Washington  as  one  who  would  have 
the  Church  pause  in  the  onward  march  of  Re¬ 
vision.  He  puts  his  caution  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
terrogation,  thus: 

Dear  Evangelist  :  How  is  this  ?  It  seems  to  me 
the  brethren  are  getting  a  little  mixed  for  men 
who  have  been  so  divinely  illumined  in  the  ways 
of  God.  Here  now,  for  instance,  is  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam,  who  wants  neither  logic  nor  mathematics 
in  his'n!  and  here  is  this  week’s  anonymous 
brother,  who  gives  out  a  large  dose  of  the  “  Log¬ 
ic  of  Revision,  ”  while  the  optimistic  complacen¬ 
cy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter  is  truly  refreshing. 
Brother  Carter  is  fond  of  citing  the  most  har¬ 
rowing  paragraphs  from  Turretin,  Edwards, 
Emmons,  Hopkins*  and  the  like.  What  does  he 
think  of  God’s  fiood  sermon  to  the  antediluvi¬ 
ans,  or  His  plague  sermons  to  the  Egyptians, 
winding  up  with  the  Red  8ea  peroration,  or  His 
fire  sermon  to  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  His 
earthquake  sermon  to  Korah  and  his  company  ? 
Or  what  does  he  think  of  Christ’s  awful  male¬ 
dictions  on  the  hypocrite  and  unbeliever  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  revisional  exuberance 
is  a  little  premature.  I  am  quite  disappointed 
in  not  getting  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  sermon  on  “Sove¬ 
reign  Election,”  and  as  to  Dr.  Ecob,  he  seems 
to  liave  settled  the  whole  case  in  his  own  mind, 
and  ns  a  consequence,  he  naturally  thinks  the 
whole  Church  has  too.  But  wait,  brethren; 
don’t  be  impatient  1  Wait  till  the  chosen  twen¬ 
ty-five  report,  and  then  we  can  tell  better 
whether  the  Church  is  going  to  be  divided  or 
not.  B.  Sunderland. 

DEATH  OF  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Bancroft  died  in  his  home 
at  Washington.  Although  he  was  ninety  years 
and  three  months  old,  his  death  seems  sudden 
and  unexpected,  for  the  great  historian  has  kept 
almost  unimpaired  his  mental  vigor  and  his  hab¬ 
its  of  industry. 

The  intellectual  life  of  Mr.  Bancroft  beran  at 
such  an  early  age  that  long  as  it  washy  the 
reckoning  of  years,  it  was  longer  still  by  its  ac¬ 
tivities  and  its  associations.  Graduating  from 
college  at  seventeen,  and  immediately  continuing 
his  studies  in  Germany,  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Hegel  and  Schleiermacher,  the  fnend  of 
Goethe  and  Humboldt.  His  early  intention  of 
preaching  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  work  by 
which  his  name  will  be  perpetuated,  his  History 
of  the  United  States,  was  begun  when  he  was 
barely  twenty-five  years  old.  This  monumental 
work  was  the  chief  occupation  of  fifty  years, 
but  by  no  means  their  only  occupation.  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  political  career  is  overshadowed  by 
his  literary  prestige,  but  it  was  one  of  eminent 
respectability.  After  declining  to  accept  the 
seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  without  his  knowledge  he  had  been  elected 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  afterward  became  C!ol- 
lector  of  the  Customs  at  Boston  under  President 
Van  Buren.  and  under  President  Polk  was  riven 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  due,  and  his  in¬ 
terest  was  actively  engaged  in  the  founding  of 
the  Naval  Observatory.  He  subsequently  became 
Minister  to  England,  a  osition  of  immense  value 
to  him  as  a  historian,  fiom  the  access  which  it 
secured  for  him  to  State  and  private  papers.  In 
1865  he  delivered  the  address  on  the  reception  of 
Lincoln’s  body  in  New  York,  on  its  way  to 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  the  next  year  he  delivered 
the  eulogy  on  Lincoln  before  Congress.  Later  he 
became  Minister  to  Germany  and  concluded  the 
negotiations  of  the  treaty  known  by  his  name. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  literary  work,  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  thorough  revision  of  his  History.  In 
his  twentieth  year  Mr.  Bancroft  had  gained  the 
degree  of  Ph.O.  at  Gottingen.  Later  he  re¬ 
ceived  that  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford,  and  of  LL.D. 
from  Bonn,  in  the  same  class  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Charles  Darwin,  John  Stuart  Mills  and 
others. 

His  funeral,  which  was  a  simple  one  without 

Sor  display,  took  place  on  Tuesday  in  St. 

s  CJiurch,  Washington,  and  the  interment 
was  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Bancroft  lost  his 
second  wife  five  years  a^o,  and  his  only  child,  a 
dauriiter,  died  in  early  ufe. 

ONE  WHO  FOLLOWED  THE  MASTER. 

In  the  death  of  John  E.  Howard,  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers,  and  for  forty -five  years  a  prom  ■ 
inent  citizen  and  true  pillar  of  the  Fairport  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  there  came  not  long  since 
unspeakable  loss  and  sorrow  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity.  Earnest,  devout,  consistent,  and  deeply 
spiritual,  his  counsels  and  quiet  labors  were  a 
great  power  to  win  souls.  Diligent  in  business, 
the  large  competence  resulting  was  held  by  him 
as  by  a  steward  of  his  divine  Master,  and  dis¬ 
pensed  freely  but  ever  unostentatiously,  and 


for  the  aid  of  every  good  cause.  Far  and  wide 
weak  Churches,  struggling  institutions,  needy 
missionaries,  and  charitable  plans  in  whatever 
direction,  were  sure  of  his  prayers,  his  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  his  financial  support.  Yet  his  broad 
benevolence  was  but  one  of  the  noble  traits  that 
have  so  endeared  him  to  all.  Deep  spirituality, 
high  integrity,  clear  judgment,  and  great  busi¬ 
ness  ability  gave  him  a  stroi^  hold  on  the  re¬ 
spect  of  ail  who  knew  him.  IneCihnrch,  “Dear 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  ”  was  served  with  a  de¬ 
votion  that  spared  neither  time  or  strenrih,  till 
the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
some  of  the  burdens  of  office  bearing.  On  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  sent  his  regular  weekly  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Church  fund  bv  the  hand  of  a 
brother  who  called  on  him.  Ol  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  collection  in  the  Church  two  weeks 
earlier,  more  than  half  is  known  to  have  come 
from  his  purse.  In  his  home  town,  his  charities 
were  unfunded,  yet  so  quietly  bmtowed  that 
few  other  than  the  recipients  knew  of  them. 
Every  winter  he  was  accustomed  to  place  consid¬ 
erable  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  local  grocers  and 
coal  dealers,  with  a  list  of  the  families  to  whom 
the  necessaries  ordered  were  to  be  anony¬ 
mously  sent.  Never  will  these  deeds  of  bis  cease 
to  be  gratefully  remembered.  The  poor,  the  sick, 
the  swering,  the  struggling  ones  among  us  have 
lost  a  benefactor;  they  wiU  miss  him  long  and 
deeply.  Few  men  more  sincerely  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  gi^'^8)  oy  more  habitually  joined  to  its 
indulgence  such  active  industry  in  doing  good. 

Mr.  John  E.  Howard  was  bom  in  Bridgwater, 
Mass.,  March  4th,  1814,  being  descend^  from  a 


time.  His  death  occurred  quite  suddenly  after 
a  long  period  of  feebleness,  consequent  on  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia,  suffmed  abrat  a^  year  since. 
He  died  at  his  home.  Sabbath  evening,  Nov.  7th, 
and  his  funeral  on  the  following  Friday  aftw- 
noon,  was  one  of  the  largest  held  in  Fairport  for 
many  years.  More  than  fifty  relatives  attended 
as  mourners,  and  the  concourse  at  the  Church  in¬ 
dicated  the  universal  sense  of  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  community.  After  a  most  fitting  dis¬ 
course  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  Oeo.  F.  Waters,  from 
the  text,  “It  is  finished,”  this  good  man  was 
home  to  his  burial  by  seven  nrahews,  as  active 
bearers,  while  the  Church  Officers  and  twdve 

Srominent  business  men  of  the  place  followed  as 
onorary  bearers.  Of  Mr.  Howard’s  immediate 
family,  his  widow,  one  sem,  W.  W.  Howard  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  daughter,  Sophie  E.  How¬ 
ard,  M.  D.  of  Aumira  N.  Y.,  two  brothegs,  1^. 
Ansell  Howard,  and  Deacon  D.  J.  Howard,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Dunbar,  oi  Fairport,  sur¬ 
vive  him.  The  rounded  life,  the  “  ripenM  shook”, 
the  completed  work,  the  long  conservation,  are 
all  over.  As  was  said  at  the  funeral,  “his  was 
a  finished  character,  ”  a  stractnre  perfected  by 
long  years  of  holy  living,  and  when,  at  last  the 
longing  soul  was  permitted  peacefully  to  enter 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  the  garnered  sheaf 
was  the  fittmt  emblem. 

He  hath  won  his  crown :  as  we  reverent  sit. 

He  walketh  the  streets  of  gold. 

Here,  the  sombre  shadows  fkll  and  fflt— 

There,  the  blest  years  are  not  told. 

AN  ELECT  LADT. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Cotes  Winsor  of  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
passed  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  home 
Nov.  18th,  1890,  in  her  eightieth  year.  She  was 
bom  in  Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y.  and  received 
her  education  in  Troy  under  Mrs.  Emma  Willmd. 
She  taught  in  New  York  CSty  for  seven  years 
previous  to  her  marriage,  in  1840,  to  Mr.  Davis 
Cotes  of  Springfield,  N.  Y.  Possessing  a  pecul¬ 
iar  fitness  for  teacning,  she  resumed  the  work 
in  1845,  in  her  own  home  as  Principal  of  the 
“Sprin^eld  Female  Seminary.”  This  school, 
which  had  attained  a  wide  popularity,  was  ffis- 
continued  because  of  the  failing  health  of  her 
husband  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached  and 
who  died  in  1857. 

Mrs.  Cotes,  was,  all  her  life  long  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the.  cause  of  missions.  She  desired, 
when  young,  to  be  a  missionary,  but  as  she  was 
an  only  child,  her  duties  to  her  parents  forbade. 
She  did  good  Missionary  work  ai  home  not  only 
by  her  ready  beneficence  but  by  adopting  three 
daughtera  of  Rev.  Miles  Bronson,  D.D.  of  Assam, 
that  their  parents  might  be  free  to  labor  for  the 
lifter  in  a  foreim  land.  Most  ftdthfully  she 
discharged  the  duties  of  mother  to  the  children 
of  her  adoption,  taking  them  to  her  heart  as 
well  as  to  her  home,  and  sparing  no  pains  or  ex¬ 
pense  in  their  education.  She  cherished  their 
love  for  their  own  far  distant  parents,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  cheer  them  by  the  daily  journals  sent 
once  a  month,  and  thus  the  lonely  mother  in 
India,  who  had  given  up  her  most  cherished  treas¬ 
ures  for  Christ’s  sake  was  able  to  follow  her 
children  in  their  daily  life  and  to  endure  the  con¬ 
stant  hunger  of  her  heart  for  her  own.  Through 
subsequent  years,  when  her  adopted  daughters 
had  left  their  childhood’s  home,  this  dear  foster 
mother  never  failed  in  love  and  trae  sympathy. 
Her  letters  were  an  inspiration,  her  life  is  a 
leracy  of  richest  memories. 

Two  daughters  survive — one,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Albert  B.  Robinson — the  other,  wife  of  Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Gunn.  Soon  after  her  mother’s  death  she 
married  Mr.  Daniel  Winsor,  remaining  still  in  her 
own  home.  Here  she  tenderly  cared  for  him  in 
his  declining  health,  and  for  other  invalid  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family,  till  one  after  another  they 
were  laid  to  rest,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  old 
home.  But  her  brave,  sunny  spirit  was  un¬ 
shaken,  and  her  faith  undimmed!  For  her  old 
pupils,  widely  scattered,  she  had  a  warm  wel¬ 
come — feeling  a  deep  interest  in  their  life-work 
— and  a  sympathy  in  their  trials.  The  key  stone 
of  her  beautiful  character  was  her  entire  conse¬ 
cration,  her  unselfishness  and  warm,  loving  sym¬ 
pathy  with  others.  Utterly  unmindful  of  self, 
she  was  always  reaching  out  to  help  and  cheer 
others.  Her  widely  extended  benevolence  was 
quiet  and  unostentatious.  Hers  was  a  strong, 
vigorous  intellect.  She  possessed  rare  business 
talent  and  her  mind  was  unclouded  to  the  end. 

During  her  later  years  she  was  afflicted  with 
loss  of  hearing,  but  this  never  kept  her  from  her 
place  at  public  worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  Her 
own  Church  home  was  very  dear  to  her,' and  for 
her  pastor  she  ever  evinced  a  ready  sympathy, 
and  a  desire  to  lighten  his  burdens.  For  many 
years  she  attended  the  meetings  of  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  kept  up  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
Church  work  in  all  its  branches.  Her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  different  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  were  liberal,  and  she  has  so  arranged 
that  her  infiuence  shall  continue  to  be  felt  in 
many  directions. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  JANE  A.  WEBBER. 

Entered  into  rest,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  January 
5th,  1891,  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Webber,  widow  of  Lor¬ 
enzo  Webber,  in  the  78d  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Abner  Welch  and 
Beulah  Kent.  She  was  bom  in  Pawlet  Vt.,  Nov¬ 
ember  28th,  1818,  and  married  her  late  husband 
in  Monterey,  N.  Y.,  Februaiy  27th,  1840.  He 
died  at  Elmira,  November  I5th,  1884.  Three 
children  survive  her,  Mrs.  C.^B.  Pomeroy  of  Troy, 
Penn.,  John  A.  Webber  of  Portland,  Mich.,  ana 
Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Gray  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  She 
bore  the  long  confinement  of  her  last  illness  with 
patience  and  without  murmuring,  and  passed 
away  as  calmly  and  peacefully  as  she  had  lived. 

Early  in  life  she  gave  her  heart  to  the  Saviour, 
showing  forth  in  work  and  spirit,  that  conse¬ 
cration,  which  through  long  years  has  marked 
her  character,  and  will  ever  abide  as  a  sweet 
fragrance,  in  the  memory  of  those  circles  that 
knew  her  best.  Hers  was  not  a  showy  life,  but 
a  useful  one.  She  was  too  deep  in  her  convic¬ 
tions,  and  too  consecrated  in  her  purpose,  to  care 
for  the  mere  approval  of  men.  She  sought  the 
approval  of  her  ^viour.  Possessed  of  unusual 
common  sense,  and  of  determination  beyond 
the  ordinary,  everything  in  her  household  man¬ 
ifested  the  infiuence  of  this  characteristic. 

She  was  eminently  not  a  talker,  but  a  doer. 
Real  need  always  found  in  her  a  generous  helper 
and  sympathiser.  God  gave  her  means,  and  she 
used  them  as  a  trust  for  His  honor.  She  took  a 
deep  and  practical  interest  in  the  North  Chapel, 
in  her  neighborhooiL  a'  collateral  work  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  she  has 
been  a  member  for  many  years.  With  all  her 
firmness  of  character  and  decision  of  purpose, 
she  had  such  a  meek  and  lovable  disposmon, 
that  those  who  leaned  upon  her  always  found 
her  a  true  companion  and  friend.  She  comforted 
her  children  as  they  laid  away  their  loved  ones, 
and  was  not  only  able  to  do  this,  but  to  find  in 
the  Bible  which  she  loved,  and  in  her  closet 
which  was  familiar  to  her,  the  strength  which 
enabled  her  to  bear  with  great  resignation  and 
peacefulness,  her  last  illness,  facing  death  with¬ 
out  a  fear.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  her  children 
now  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ? 

The  virtue  of  a  man  ought  to  be  measured, 
not  by  extraordinary  exertions,  but  by  every¬ 
day  conduct. — Pascal. 

Internal  conformity  unto  the  habitual  grace 
and  holiness  of  Christ  is  the  fundamentm  de¬ 
sign  of  a  Christian  life. — Dr.  Owen. 
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The  Amerioan  Sandajr-sehfiol  Union,  Philadelphia, 
proTldes  a  Sunday-school  and  a  Glospel  literature  for  the 
neglected  children  of  our  country;  plants  and  sustains 
Sunday-schools  where  the  denominations  can  do  nothing. 
$800  per  annum  supports  a  missionary,  who  will  send 
letters  from  the  field.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  R. 
Ashhurst,  Treasurer,  1122  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to  L.  Milton  Marsh,  10  Bible  House,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Ckowkll,  Secretary  of  Missions. 


men  redeemed  from  slavery  to  strong  drink. 
One  husband  and  wife  separated  by  the  alcohol 
demon,  are  now  reunited  and  they  stood  side 
by  side  at  the  altar.  I^he  converts  included 
business  and  professional  men  of  mature  life,  as 
well  as  young  men  and  maidens;  and  still  the 
work  goes  on,  and  the  Session  hav^  decided  that 
the  meetings  must  continue  for  the  present. 
The  Pastor  has  had  no  assistance,  save  that 
which  has  been  rendered  by  the  earnest  young 
people  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  ana 
laitnful  Elders. 

Bbthany. — This  large  Church  continues  to  en¬ 
joy  ^%at  blessing  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D.  At  the  communion 
last  ^bbath  evening  one  hundred  and  sixty  new 
members  were  received,  nearly  all  upon  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  This  makes  in  all  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  by  confession  at  the  last  two  com¬ 
munions.  Dr.  Chapman  has  much  to  encourage 
him  in  his  work.  Die  great  Sunday  School  of 
Bethany,  with  Mr.  John  Wanmaker  as  Superin¬ 
tendent,  furnishes  a  large  field,  with  its  tnrong 
of  young  people  and  children.  This  church  has 
now  about  two  thousand  members.  Rev. 


iHintetcrs  anb  CI)ttrcl)C0. 


UOU8EKEEPER  OR  GENERAL  AS8I8TANT.-A 
lady  of  refinement  would  like  a  position  in  some 
Christian  family,  where  she  could  make  herself  generally 
useful,  is  willing  and  desirous  of  pleasing.  A  good  home 
.  aore  to  be  desired  than  a  large  salary.  Address  by  letter, 
A.  B.  C.,  lt»  Elm  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


BRYANT  HAIili. 

.  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
Fits  for  Y ale  and  all  leading  colleges.  Thnmngh  cc 
in  English.  Two  boys  wanted  in  family  of  Mine 
where  they  will  receive  personal  care  and  instruc 
Circulars  free.  C.  R.  STILES,  Prln..  Elmira,  N, 


Since  the  Week  of  Prayer  the  Church  has  been 
together  praying  w  ’ 


PUESBYTEKIES. 

January  18th,  18fll. 

The  next  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn 
will  be  held  in  the  Trinity  Church,  Marcy  Avenue  corner 
of  Jefferson,  on  Monday  evening,  February  2d,  at  7:30 
o’clock.  Nkweix,  Woolsby  WBULa, 

156  South  Third  Street,  Stated  Clerk. 

Brooklyn,  E.  D. 


ith  one  accord  every  night. 

Taunton. — Communion  was  held  yesterday  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Rve  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  membership  on  confession,  and  an 
infant  was  baptized.  Rev.  S.  H.  Emeiy  assisted 
the  pastor  (Rev.  Donald  MacDougall)  in  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Mr.  Emery  is  a  retired  pastor  of  one  of 
the  leading  Congregational  Churches  of  this  city. 
He  has  always  shown  an  active  interest  in  this 
Church  and  is  present  at  nearly  every  commun¬ 
ion. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Brooklyn. — The  Bethune  Memorial  Window 
in  the  Church-on-the- Heights,  Pierrepont  street, 
west  of  Monroe  Place,  was  unveiled  on  January 
2oth,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  eloquent  Reformed  Dutch  divine  during  his 
labors  on  the  Heights,  paid  a  glowing  truiute 
to  his  memory. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Sylvania  Church.— a  Major  Asawfa— The 
Presbytery  of  Arkansas  appointed  Rev.  R.  W. 
Shive  and  Major  More,  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Little  Rock,  to  install  the  pastor  of  that  Church 
on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  December.  Mr.  Shive 
preached,  put  the  tisual  questions,  and  charged 
the  pastor.  Maj.  More,  an  elder,  and  the  son  of 
Mr.  More  who  organized  Sylvania  Church,  and 
preached  for  it  until  called  away  by  death,  made 
a  most  beautiful  address,  and  charged  the  people 
most  earnestly  to  do  their  duty  to  their  pastor. 
It  was  a  good  day,  having  a  communion  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  pastor.  Many  of  the  people  never 
before  witness^  such  an  occasion. 

August^  Ga.— The  Session  of  the  Fi^t  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Augusta  give  notice'^n  the 
dentral  I^«sfoyterian  that  they  have  reserved  to 
renew  mission  wm’k  in  our  cotton  factory  dis¬ 
trict,  and  invite  correspondence  from  any  breth¬ 
ren  who  may  be  interested.  The  work  is  a  mis¬ 
sion  field,  there  bein^  no  organization  there,  al¬ 
though  we  have  a  btulding.  The  population  ad¬ 
joining  is  from  five  to  seven  thousand.  The 
salary  will  be  $1,000  per  year,  payable  monthly 
in  advance.  Board  can  be  had  from  $3.50  to  $5.00 
per  week.  The  field  is  of  easy  access  to  the  city, 
lying  just  on  the  suburbs,  and  being  connects 
by  electric  cars.  Correspondents  are  asked  to 
give  references  in  order  to  secure  consideration. 

J.  T.  Plunkett. 


The  NEW  INDIA  SILKS 


DINNER 
Dress  Fabrics. 

VELOUTINES,  SATINS. 

EMBROIDEIIED  -  MOUSSELIIIE  -  DE  -  SOIE, 
GRENADINES,  GAZES, 
CREPE  DE  CHINE, 


We  have  just  received  several  cases  of  new 
and  elegant  designs  in  Rich  Printed  and 
Jacquard  India  Silks,  our  latest  importations, 
and  have  opened  them  for  immediate  sale. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  assortment  is 
the  large  number  of  Black  Grounds,  figured 
in  flowered  patterns  of  most  beautiful  col¬ 
orings;  and  of  Light  Grounds,  with  designs 
of  bud,  vine,  or  spray,  in  choicest  and  most 
delicate  half  tones. 

The  newest  fabric,  Drap  de  Nocta,  is  un¬ 
excelled  for  durability  and  gracefulness  in 
drapery. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  University  Place, 
Wednesday  evening  the  28th,  Inst.,  at  7:30  P.  M.,  to  exam¬ 
ine,  and.  It  the  way  be  clear,  ordain  to  the  Gospel  mlnis- 
tor,  Messrs.  Herbert  Ford  and  Edward  Tallmage  Root, 
both  members  of  University  Place  Church.  It  Is  expect¬ 
ed  that  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.  will  preach  the  sermon 
and  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  give  the  charge. 


Shawano. — The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sha¬ 
wano,  Rev.  J.  V.  Hughes  pastor,  is  carrying 
on  an  important  work  in  this  thriving  town.  At 
the  January  communion  an  earnest  young  man 
who  is  a  student  at  Oberlin  CoUe^  united  upon 
profession  of  faith.  A  Christian  Endeavor  Soci¬ 
ety  has  thirty  members  and  the  young  people 
are  active  in  their  meeting;s  and  the  committees. 
Union  meetings  are  continued  since  the  Week  of 
Prayer  with  growing  interest. 

Milwaukee. — A  Special  Meeting  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church 
was  called  on  last  Thursday  night  to  hear  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  beloved  pastor  the  Rev.  William 
tester  for  a  leave  of  absence  to  cross  the  ocean 
and  visit  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mission  Stations 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Mr. Chester  said,  “It  has 
always  been  an  intense  desire  of  mine  to  see  the 
Holy  Land.  To  take  the  Bible  and  go  to  Egypt 
and  study  the  wonderful  proofs  in  mummies, 
obelisks  and  pyramids  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  bond¬ 
age  and  the  f^odus,  and  then  go  over  as  the  Is- 
ra^tes  did  into  Canaan  and  follow  m  reverent 
love  the  actual  foot-prints  of  our  Saviour.”  The 
request  was  fully  considered  and  unanimously 
granted.  Mr.  Cnaeter  with  his  wife  leave  Mil¬ 
waukee  Feb.  1st  next,  and  return  June  let.  The 
Rev.  John  S.  Jones  of  Baltimore,  Md.  has  been 
engaged,  to  supply  the  pulpit  during  the  four 
mratbs. 

Manitowoc.— The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  the  PrMby- 
terian  Church  held  its  fourth  anniversary  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  18th.  Rev.  O.  H.  Chapin 


MARRIAGES. 

Steblino— IsoERSOLL. — On  Wednesday,  January  14th, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  at  the  house  of  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll.  No.  400  Fifth  Avenue,  his  niece,  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Eben  Clarke  Ingersoll,  to  WlllU  Betts  Sterling, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Duujes— Rhba.— On  Thursday,  January  15th,  1891,  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Lake  Forest,  Illlnols^by  the 
R*v.  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  Sophea,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Rhea,  to 
William  Dulles,  Jr. 

TuKifZB— Lawbkncz.— At  Burnett  Junction,  Wls., 
Jan.  16th,  1891,  by  Rev.  T.  8.  Johnson,  Mr.  Clayton  G.  Tur¬ 
ner  of  Ironwood,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Georglana,  daughter  of 
George  H.  Lawrcnce,  Esq.  of  Burnett  Junction. 
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the  beloved  pastor,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Turner  of 
Horicon  made  addresses  and  the  President  of  the 
society  C.  H.  Sedgwick  gave  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  public  services  in  the  church  were 
followed  by  a  banquet  in  the  church  parlors  with 
toasts  and  music.  Christmas  services  were  held 
both  at  Manitowoc  and  at  the  Mission  Station  at 
the  Rapids,  and  an  offering  of  $88.  was  riven  to 
the  B(^d  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  was  observed  with  an  evident  quickening 
of  the  people.  Communion  on  Jan.  4th  was  a 
very  precious  occasion,  made  so  in  part  by  the 
accession  of  several  individuals  on  profession  of 
their  faith. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper  of  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Detroit  sends  out  his 
“Pastor’s  New  Year’s  Greeting”  in  his  usual 
unique  manner.  Dus  year  it  is  a  neat  pamphlet 
of  forty-eight  pages,  telling  his  people  how  he 
spent  ms  ^bbaths  abroad  last  summer  at  As- 
bury  Park,  on  Steamer  Alaska,  at  Derby,  Lon¬ 
don,  Leamington,  Rotterdam,  Paris  and  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Jefferson  Park  Church,  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell,  pastor,  enjoyed  an  especirily 
impressive  communion  service  on  the  morning 
of  January  11th.  The  congregation  was  large. 
There  were  seventeen  additions  to  the  Church, 
seven  by  confession,  two  of  whom  were  baptized, 
and  ten  by  certificate.  Three  children  were  also 
baptized,  two  of  them  being  brought  by  fathers 
who  joined  their  wives  in  Church  membership 
that  morning.  In  the  afternoon  deep  impres¬ 
sions  were  made  in  the  Sabbath  School,  wd  a 
very  large  number  remained  after  the  ^sion  to 
be  taught  the  way  of  life,  and  knelt  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Saviour.  The  attendance  at  the 
school  has  reached  the  highest  point  known  for 
years.  In  response  to  the  Mstor’s  request  for 
personal  letters  from  schmars  and  teachers, 
promising  to  read  definite  portions  of  the  Bible 
^ly  for  a  year,  a  considerable  number  of  let¬ 
ters  of  a  most  interesting  nature  were  received, 
and  many  more  have  g;iven  their  verbal  promise, 
so  that  in  the  aggregate,  58,404  Bible  chapters 
are  pledged  for  this  year.  This  Church,  held 
togetoer  by  the  faithful  and  efficient  ministra¬ 
tions  of  •FTof.  Marquis  during  a  period  of  over 
three  years,  is  fillea  with  cheer  and  courage  to 
push  forward  the  work  in  the  densely  populated 
mstrict  of  the  west  side  where  it  is  located. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Montecito. — This  Church,  which  during  the 
winter  is  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  S. 
M.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  has  just  completed  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  manse,  under  the  roof,  of  which 
their  leader  and  wife  have  found  a  most  cheer¬ 
ful  shelter,  eepecially  as  previous  to  their  enter¬ 
ing,  the  gooa  ladies  of  the  congre^tion  had 
brought  in  a  great  variety  of  California  delicacies 
intended  for  their  comfort.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  last  communion,  seventeen  persons  were  add¬ 
ed  to  this  Church;  it  proved  a  most  profitable 
and  stirring  service,  and  did  much  to  encourage 
earnest  workers.  Montecito  is  a  suburb  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

FLORIDA. 

Orlando.— Rev.  H.  Keigwin,  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  for  Florida,  has  removed  from  Winter 
Park  to  Orlando,  Florida,  where  correspondents 
will  please  address  him. 

TEXAS. 

Austin  Presbytery. — Daniel  Baker  College.— 
A  Committee  of  Austin  Presbytery  consisting  of 
Revs.  B.  T.  McClelland  and  J.  Giffen,  and  the 
Elder  Dr.  M.  N.  Scott  met  at  Brownwood,  Texas 
Jan.  6th,  and  examined  and  received  into  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Presbytery,  Prof.  L-  F.  Bickford 
by  letter  from  the  Los  Angeles  Congregational 
Association ;  and  Prof.  Charles  S.  Newhall  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  N.  J.  subject  to 
the  reception  of  his  letter.  At  the  same  time  and 
place,  ^esbytery  dissolved  the  pastoral  relations 
between  Rev.  H.  M.  Whaling  and  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Ell  Paso,  Dxas,  and  dismissed 
Mr.  Whaling  to  the  Little  Rock  Conference  of 
the  M  .E.  Church  South.  Revs.  Newhall  and 
Bickford  are  Professors  in  our  new  Daniel  Baker 
College  at  Brownwood.  This  institution  opened 
last  Sept,  with  a  Faculty  of  seven,  and  has  now 
eighty  students  enrolled.  The  teachers,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  come  highly  recommended 
not  only  as  well  qualified  but  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  The  College  is  under  the  care  of  the  Synod 
of  Texas;  has  an  imposing  and  substantial  rock 
building,  three  stories,  with  fourteen  rooms 
nearly  completed.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  an 
eight-acre  lot  containing  a  splendid  grove  of 
large  native  trees.  The  location  is  elevated  and 
the  soil  dry  and  sandy.  My  visit  to  the  College 
was  exceedingly  enjoyable,  and  my  impressions 
of  the  institution  were  favorable.  The  students 
are  a  splendid  class  of  young  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  their  recitations  would  do  credit  to 
any  institution.  We  bespeak  for  the  College  a 
brilliant  future.  The  Presbyterian  Chui’ch  of 
Brownwood  has  had  a  steady  growth  under  the 
mstoral  care  of  Mr.  McClelland,  who  is  also 
resident  of  the  College,  and  it  now  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  160,  thus  forming  a  solid  back¬ 
ing  for  the  College.  Lampasas  has  improved  very 
much  during  the  year ;  real  estate  has  increased 
in  value  and  many  transfers  are  made*.  New 
families  have  mov^  in,  and  every  house  is  occu¬ 
pied.  A  new  rsdlroad  is  being  constructed 
west  forty  miles  to  Llano  and  east  an  equal 
distance  to  Waco.  Our  Church  has  also  felt  the 
spirit  of  progress.  New  families  are  coming  to 
us,  and  fifteen  members  have  been  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Our  congregations  are  increasing, 
and  the  people  are  more  interested  than  formerly. 
Our  Sunday  School  is  well  attended  and  improv¬ 
ing.  Lampasas,  Texas.  T.  s.  c. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Greenwich. — Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  is  at  work 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  b^;an  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  Pi^byterian  Church  there  last  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  at  the  morning  service  a  deep  impression 
was  made  by  his  intense  earnestness,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice  was  socially  for  cnildren  and  young  people, 
and  from  tnirty  to  forty  of  the  children  expressed 
a  belief  that  they  had  in  that  meeting  given 
themselves  to  Clmst.  At  the  evening  meeting 
the  impression  was  still  deeper  than  before  and 
several  young  people  of  20  years  and  upward  pro¬ 
fessed  converMon,  and  the  work  still  goes  on. 


INVALID  LIFTER 


WANTED. — Every  helpless  Invalid  to  know  that  they 
can  be  lifted,  and  moved  from  a  bed  to  a  rolllnc^halr,  or 
from  one  position  to  another,  or  In  and  ont  of  a  carriage, 
with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  by  the  use  of  The  Cntung 
A  St^e 

INVALID  LIFTER, 

A  helper  that  never  grows  weary.  A  wonderful  inven> 
tioni  Mention  this  to  helpless  invalids.  Pamphlets,  four 
cents,  in  stamps. 

J.  B.  KING,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


EXTRACT 


The  best  and  most  eoo* 
nomlcal  ‘‘stock*’  for  SoupSf 
Sauces,  Beef  Tea,  Etc* 

ARMOUR  ft  CO..  Chieaco.  Sola  Mfrts 


in  lively  acwviw.  luiu.  mom, 

year  and  a  half,  it  has  lost  three  of  its  older 
and  prominent  members  by  death,  its  present 
condmon  is  full  of  promise  for  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  osefulnesB.  B- 

WOODHAVEN. — Twenty-four  persons  united 
with  the  Woodhaven  (L.  I.)  Presbyterian 
Church,  (Frederick  W.  Cutler,  pastor) ,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  communion  service.  Of  tneee,  fifteen  were 
by  letter,  and  nine  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
Nearly  fifty  names  have  been  added  to  the  Church 
roll  daring  the  past  year. 

Prattbburg. — The  Rev.  T.  L.  Waldo,  after  five 
years  of  pastoral  labor  at  East  Pembroke,  has 
removed  to  Prattsbuix,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
His  correspondents  will  please  address  him  there. 

Stony  Point. — The  Stony  Point  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  A.  W.  Hallock,  pastor,  received  at 
its  last  communion,  (Jan.  Imi)  five  members, 
four  on  profeesioUj  and  one  by  letter.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  stUl  continued  and  the  good  work  goes 
on. 

Albany. — The  Week  of  Prayer  services  at  the 
First  Reformed  Church,  conducted  by  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Rochester,  the  present  supply,  were  so 
well  attended  that  they  were  continued  through 
another  week.  DT.  Hopkins,  Scripture  exposi¬ 
tions  have  been  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 

W.H.C. 

Naples. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Naples 
received  at  its  January  communioii  twenty-two 
members  on  profession  of  their  faith,  ail  with 
a  single  exception  adults,  and  eight  of  them  heads 
of  families,  including  business  and  professional 
men  of  recognized  influence  in  the  community. 
Both  the  other  Churches  have  been  largely 
strengthened  in  consequence  of  the  recent  labors 
of  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson.  The  gathering  from 
the  Sabbath  School  was  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  harvest,  though  it  hss  been  thought 
best  to  defer  for  awhile  their  admission  to  the 
Church.  B.  F.  M. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Mount  Pleasant. — The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Alexandria,  Mount  Pleasant,  New 
Jersey,  (Rev.  Horace  D.  Sassaman,  pastor,)  have 
recently  had  an  accession  of  twenty -nine  mem¬ 
bers,  all  save  one  on  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
nineteen  of  whom  were  baptized. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SCRANTGN. — Second  Presbyterian  Church. — For 
two  weeks  ending  last  Friday  evening  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  faithful  series  of  Gospel  meetings 
was  held  in  the  above  Church.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
C.  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.  “did  the  work  of  an 
Evangelist”  for  hie  own  flock,  preaching  every 
night  the  simple  gospel  truth  with  such  direct¬ 
ness,  earnestness  and  power  as  led  many  to  con- 
,  fess  their  sins  and  seek  the  Saviour.  His  efforts 
were  most  ably  seconded  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  D. 
B.  Townes  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  who  with  the 
assistance  of  a  choir  of  thirty  to  fifty  members 
conducted  the  music.  Prof.  Townes  made  a  most 
excellent  impression  on  all  who  heard  him.  His 
solos  were  most  effective  “song  sermons.”  He 
has  a  rich  and  remarkably  powerful  baritone 
voice,  thoroughly  cultivatea  and  of  great  com¬ 
pass.  His  enunciation  and  phrasing  are  so  per- 


£.  Newberry,  a  specially-trained  student,  who 
has  qualified  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  printed  and  MS.  materials  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  who  is  also  a  good  photographer. 

Acting  with  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Director  of  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  Newberry  have  begun  work  this  month 
(December)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Minieh,  in  the  Mudiriyeh  of  Minieh,  Upper 
district  peculiarly  rich  in  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  including  the 
recently-mutilated  tombs  of  Berscheh  and  Beni- 
Hasan,  and  the  celebrated  Speos  Artemidos.  It 
is  hoped  that  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Newberry  may 
complete  their  survey  of  this  district  during 
their  first  and  second  seasons;  and  that  by  the 
clos  of  their  second  campaign,  they  will  have 
measured  and  planned  the  monuments,  copied 
and  photographed  the  inscriptions,  sculptures 
and  wall-paintings,  and  taken  note  of  all  the 
depredations  which  have  recently  been  commit¬ 
ted,  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  Europe. 

Thus,  an  exact  record  will  for  the  first  time  be 
made  of  the  existing  antiquities  belonging  to  at 
least  one  section  of  the  map  of  Egypt,  and  an 
authoritative  standard  of  reference  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  wherewith  to  collate  and  correct  such 
errors  as  have  inevitably  crept  into  inscriptions 
copied  and  published  at  an  earlier  period,  where 
photegraphy  was  not  employed. 

Tliii  results  of  each  year’s  work,  with  maps, 
photographs,  translations  and  summaries  of  in¬ 
scriptions,  will  lie  published  in  volumes  uniform 
with  the  “  Annual  Memoirs  of  the  Egypt  Explora- 
In  view  of  the  very  little  that  is 


PENTECOST 

BIBLE  STUDIES  FOR  1891 


And  eoverlng  the  Intemstionnl  Sunday  School  Lea- 
song  for  1891. 

BY  GEORGE  F.  PENTECOST,  D.D. 

“One  of  the  best  helps  for  Bible  students  published.” 
Price,  postpaid,  cloth  binding,  Sl.OO 
Wolumen  for  former  years  atways  on  hand. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOGUE  &  HOYT, 

INKESTMENT  AGENTS, 

Real  Estate  Board  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Every  man  stamps  his  value  upon  himself, 
he  pnee  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us, 


CORRESPOMDEMCE  SOUCITEO. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITEO  STATES. 


By  ‘HENRY  ADAMS. 

The  complete  set,  nine  volumes,  in  a  box, 

yohpies  on  the  Second  Administration  of  President  Madison. : 
M.  A  full  index  to  the  entire  work  Is  in  the  last  volume,  the  volumes  on  ea^ 
their  separate  Index. 

First  Administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1801-1805,  *  vols.,  94.00.  8e 
Jefferson,  1805-1809,  2  vols.,  94.00.  First  Administration  of  James  Mi 
Second  Administration  of  James  Madison,  1813-1817,  3  vols.,  96.00. 
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UOQAX  O.  MUBBAY,  Prealdent. 
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HKNBY  C.  HOPKINS,  CaddMb 

Transaets  a  Cteneral  Bsaldbif  BasiMMs 


Studies  Among  the  Tenements  of  New  Y'ork.  By 
Jacob  a.  Bus.  With  40  IDnstrations  from  photo- 
grraphs  by  the  author.  8vo,  $2.W. 

“  Mr.  Riis  has  done  loyal  and  most  valuable  service  in 
the  canse  of  his  suffering  fellow-beings,  and  will  be  re¬ 
warded  in  part  by  the  welcome  which  his  volume  Is  sure 
to  receive  from  public-spirited  xieople."—C(mijregational- 


tion  Fund 

generally  known  of  the  history  and  archaeolog¬ 
ical  teachings  of  even  the  most  frequented  mon¬ 
uments,  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  new 
series  of  publications  can  scarcely  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  That  the  Survey  may  be  as  complete  as 
possible,  the  surveyors  propose  to  collate  existing 
texts  with  the  copies  made  by  all  early  travellers, 
in  order  to  fill  up  lacunae,  and  verify  the  dam¬ 
age  done  since  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
For  this  purpose,  they  have  already  taken  care¬ 
ful  copies  of  all  published  texts  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Minieh,  besides  thoroughly  sifting 
the  magnificent  portfolios  of  drawings  of  the 
late  Robert  Hay  (1825-37),  preserved  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  very  val¬ 
uable  collection  of  sketches,  &c.,  by  the  late  Sir 
J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  which,  through  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  Sir  Vauncey  Crewe,  Bart.,  have  been 
deposited  with  Professor  R.  Stuart  Poole  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  of  the  Survey.  It  would  largely 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Survey,  if  those  who 
possess  unpublished  photographs  and  copies  of 
texts,  wall-sculptures,  &c.,  would  kindly  follow 
the  generous  example  of  Sir  Vauncey  Crewe. 
The  co-operation  of  mjiny  foreign  scholars,  in¬ 
cluding  such  as  have  charge  of  the  unpublished 
treasures  of  various  European  museums,  has 
already  been  promised. 

A  Special  Fund  having  been  opened  for  the 
support  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  donations 
and  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  are  earnestly 
solicited.  Various  amounts,  amounting  in  all  to 
£125 13s. ,  have  already  been  received  from  friends 
interested  in  the  project.  Also,  Mr.  H.  Villiers 
Stuart,  in  confirmation  of  an  offer  made  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  columns  of  The  Times,  promises  to 
give  £50  towards  the  expenses  of  the  work,  pro¬ 
vided  that  forty-nine  other  well-wishers  will  do 
the  same.  In  consideration  of  the  great  length 
of  time  which  it  inevitably  takes  to  procure 
so  large  a  number  of  guarantees,  it  would  greatly 
aid  the  progress  of  the  undertaking  if  each  guar¬ 
antor  would  give  an  initiatory  instalment  of  £10. 

Subecirptions  in  aid  of  the  Survey  Fund  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Wins¬ 
low,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Fund,  525  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by 
the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society  in 
the  United  States. 


JNO.  C.  AVERY. 

115  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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, _ _  _ _  ,  “  Two  noble  volnmes.  The  task  has  been  very  well  ner- 

exploration  and  travel  in  formed.  The  book  la,  and  will  continue  to  remalm  a 
them,  and  of  monument  to  Ericsson’s  genius,  and  of  the  transcendent 
tone  remains  and  scenes,  as  thia."— Chicago  Inte-  importance  of  the  service  which  he  render^.”— Chleooo 

Advance. 

^^“The  above  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
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INVESTMENTS 


A  SPECIALTY. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  743-745  Broadway.  New  York 


Prominently  connected  with  conservative  financial  op¬ 
erations  througbont  the  West  for  many  years,  every  In¬ 
vestment,  without  exception,  proving  profitable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory.  WRITB  FOR  REFERENCES. 


THE  CHORAL  UNION  P-Almek,  contains 

I  nt  UnunHL  uniun.  tue  most  comprehensive  and 
successful  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  Reading  and  Singing 
Music  at  Sight. 

Common  Sense  Music  Reader, 

LEB.  Adapted  for  use  In  Public  Schools,  etc.  Price,  for  each 
of  the  above,  td.OOper  Doz.;  60c.  each  by  mall. 

fifrnrlinir  Rome  i'-  pzkkins  &  h.  p.  main.  For 
Olclilllg  uCllle,  Day  Schools.  Teachers  and  Scholars 
will  enjoy  this  book.  Price,  (4.50  per  Ooz.;  50c.,  ea.  by  mall,  books  (6. 


SUPERB  ANTHEMS, 

Diamond  Collection. 

author. 

Festiwal  Inthome  hyH.  P.  Danks.  64  large  pages.  For 
rcoilf  ai  nilillBlllo,  Easter  and  other  Joyous  occasions. 
Price  for  each  of  the  above,'  85c.  by  maU;  (3.60  per  Doz.  by 
Express. 

r  lilthome  by  H.  P.  Main  and  B.  C.  Unsbld. 
(  111111161119,  Over  100  Anthems  from  the  popular 
per  Doz.  by  Express;  by  mall,  60c.  each. 


fi%  MORTGJlGjE,  BQK 

mortgages  in  the  cities  of  Des  M< 
also  from  the  oiJiiiST  and  bzst  i 


The  secnrlty  for 
I  which  comprlsM 
Loinesand  Omahn, 


also -..V,  V. 
ties  near  those  cities. 


CENTRAL 
LOAN  $  TRUST 
COMPANY, 

DBS  MOINES,  IOWA. 


76  EAST  NINTH  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


Interest  Coupons  redeemable  at  the  Chemical  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  New  Ifork. 

A  limited  siftoply  of  these  guaranteed  6  PER  CENT. 
MORTGAGE  BONDS  can  from  time  to  time  be  secured  from 

A.  C.  CASE,  41  &  43  Wall  St,  New  York. 

Recommended  by  The  New  York  Evangelist. 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


or  CliBBOTMSN  AND  LATMBN  TO 


UNDBR  THB  ARRAMOB1CKNT8  OF 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Will  leave  New  York  February  18th,  and  March  11th. 

lUnstrated  descriptive  programme  and  further  partica- 
lars  may  be  obtained  of  the  organizen. 

Rev.  KITTREDOE  WHEELER,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Rev.  R.  B.  HULL,  D.D.,  448fith  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 


Cash  Capital,  ..... 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums, 

Reserved  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  all  other  Claims. 

NET  SURPLUS, 


LEGO  AT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

iill  I  mil  BOOKS,  RARE, 

mlLLIUN 

LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 

LIBRARIES  FURNISHED  CHEAPER  THAN 
AHY  BOOK  STORE  IH  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  application. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St., 

Third  door  weet  of  City  HaU  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


Total  Assets,  (Market  Yalue,) 


Increase  in  Assets,  .  .  . 

Increase  in  Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums. 
Increap  in  NET  SURPLUS, 


The  thoroughly  great  men  are  those  who  have 
done  everything  thoroughly,  and  who  have 
never  despised  anything,  however  small,  of 
God’s  making. — Ruskin. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  voung  men  and  wo¬ 
men  be  positively  Imd  or  obtrusively  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  fall  short  of  what  they  should  or  might 
be.— Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 


No.  195  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  January  12th,  1891, 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared  a  Semi-annual  Dividend  of  Five  (5)  Per  Cent, 
payable  on  demand  at  this  Office  to  Stockholders  of  record  on  that  date. 
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UTTLE  JOE’S  PUZZLE. 

Bt  FAirinr  Eluwobth  Nbwberrt. 

“A  bosy-bodj,”  did  you  say? 

Uncle,  that  can't  be  I ! 

1  baven^  worked  one  bit  to-day— 
What’s  that  about  a  pie  ? 

I  did  not  have  a  finger  In— 

I  only  tried  to  aee 
If  it  was  hot— and  dropped  the  tin 
BecMse  it  bnrnted  me. 

And  when  I  tamed  the  bee-hives  'round. 
And  let  the  poor  pigs  loose. 

And  stuck  the  new  ax  in  the  ground. 
And  chased  the  speckled  goose, 

I  did  ’em  every  one  in  play— 

It  wasn’t  work,  you  know, 

I  can’t  see  why,  then  you  should  say 
“Tliat  bwy-bodu,  Joel” 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  young  people  so 
happy  in  each  other’s  companionship.  We  all 
have  our  “  chosen  few”  who  are  privileged  beyond 
the  many ;  our  ”  side  door  friends”  who  have  the 
right  to  run  in  and  talk  with  ns  without  cere¬ 
mony. 

Young  people  often  form  friendships  this  way 
that last  a  life-time.  A  life-long  friend,  who 
has  always  been  true  to  ns,  is  a  precious  treasure. 
Altliough  separated  by  distance  and  time,  yet  an 
interchange  of  letters  now  and  then  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  visit  brings  back  the  happy  days  of  boy¬ 
hood  and  girlhood. 

But  often  young  people’s  friendships  suffer  a 
break,  sometimes  a  very  bad  break.  Some  petty 
jealousy,  or  a  few  hasty  words,  or  a  breach  of 
(confidence,  changes  the  feeling  entirely.  So  in 
th^]  confidential  friendships  young  people 
should  be  very  discreet  in  telling  what  ought  not 
to  be  told.  It  is  very  natural  in  our  close  com¬ 
panionships  to  confide  things  to  each  other  that 
we* would  not  in  “common  talk.”  Hence  in 
this  intimacy  we  should  always  have  a  high 
sense  of  honor  as  a  foundation  stone..  There  are 
'many  youag  people  who  are  So  scrupulous  in 
this,  that,  even  if  a  break  comes  in  the  close 
companionship  that  has  been  entered  into  for  a 
length  of  time,  they  will  never  violate  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  has  been  given  under  the  sacred 
bond  of  friendship.  But,  as  smne  one  has  said, 
“Human  nature  can  be  dreadfully  mean  some¬ 
times,  ”  and  during  the  excitement  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  the  false  friend  divulges  things  that  do 
more  mischief  than  they  can  ever  repair.  In 
the  heat  of  irritation  things  are  magnified  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  should  be,  and  entirely 
different  meanings  attached  to  words  that  are 
repeated. 

So,  dear  young  people,  no  matter  how  much 
TOnfidence  you  have  in  your  friends,  don't  tell 
things  that,  if  they  icere  repeated,  would  injure  any 
one's  reputation,  or  hurt  any  one's  feelings. 
Have  such  a  high  sense  of  honor  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  you  give  your  intimate  friend  will  never 
be  of ’the  kind  that  partakes  of  personalities. 
Don’t  tjilk  over  bits  of  gossip;  don’t  magnify 
your  companions’  faults,  and  don’t  suspect  un¬ 
kind  motives,  or  selfish  aims  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  others’  generous  impulses,  or  high  am- 
bitions. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  j^ous  feelings  get  the 
better  of  good  impulses,  when  one  of  your  school¬ 
mates  or  friends  get  up  on  a  higher  round  of 
the  ladder  of  fame  than  you  do. 

A  pure,  true  friendship,  which  permits  no  ill 
to  be  spoken  of  one’s  neighbor  is  too  generous  to 
stoop  to  petty  jealousies. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl,  writing  a  confiden¬ 
tial  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  one  of  my  elders 
said,  “My  dear,  I  have  lived  longer  in  the  world 
than  you  have  and  I  want  to  caution  you  about 
putting  things  on  paper.  Be  very  careful  what 
you  put  on  paper."  As  I  have  grown  older  and 
had  more  experience  in  these  matters  I  have 
learned  the  wisdom  of  that  good  friend’s  counsel. 
There  is  always  a  chance  that  a  confidential  let¬ 
ter  will  be  lost,  or  left  lying  where  somebody 
enn  see  it.  The  receiver  does  not  always  burn 
it,  as  requested,  immediately  after  it  is  read.  It 
is  kept  to  be  read  over  a  few  times  more. 

Another  thought  r^arding  putting  things  on 
paper  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  known  is  this : 
we  cftti  not  always  make  ourselves  understood 
on  paper  as  we  could  if  we  were  speaking.  Often 
false  impressions  are  received  from  statements 
made  in  tMs  way,  or  the  situation  has  entirely 
changed  by  the  time  the  letter  is  received  and 
we  \ri8h  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  it  had 
never  been  sent. 

Then  there  are  family  matters  that  should 
never  go  outside  of  the  family  circle.  Tliey  are 
sacred  to  the  interests  of  our  loved  ones  there. 
Another’s  secret  is  something,  which  entrusted 
to  us  should  be  guarded  like  a  bag  of  gold.  A 
close  companionship  based  on  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  will  bring  much  more  satisfaction  and 
happiness  than  one  in  which  the  frailties  and 
misdoings  of  others  are  made  the  themes  of  con¬ 
versation. 

JESSIE’S  BIRTHDAY  LETTER  PARTY. 

Half  way  up  the  mountain  stood  the  low, 
weather-beaten  cottage  where  Jessie  Bryson  and 
her  mother  lived.  Jessie’s  grandfather  had 
built  the  house  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
there  Mrs.  Bryson  had  been  bom  and  passed  her 
girlhood,  and  when,  after  a  few  years  of  happy 
married  life,  she  had  been  left  a  widow,  she 
ramp  back  with  her  baby  girl  to  the  old  home. 
But  the  loving  parents  were  both  gone  now,  and 
she  and  Jessie  were  alone.  Her  life  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  city  would  have  seemed  to  her  almost  a 
dream,  if  she  had  not  told  it  over  so  often  to 
Jessie  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  Jessie  was 
an  unwearied  listener,  and  it  was  her  delight  to 
hear  stories  of  her  mother’s  childhood;  of  the 
bears  and  panthers  her  grandfather  killed  in 
those  early  days;  of  her  mother’s  pet  fawn;  of 
merry  nutting  parties,  and  long  hunts  for  the 
fair  arbutus  in  the  early  springtime.  Jessie  en¬ 
joyed  hearing  all  about  it  and  she  enjoyed  the 
fiowers  and  ferns  and  mosses  of  the  woods,  but 
she  herself  never  wandered  over  the  mountain 
side  seeking  them,  for  she  was  lame.  She  could 
only  sit  day  after  day  in  her  wheel  chair  by  the 
window  looking  out  on  the  scene  before  her, 
the  river  ■winding  through  the  valley  below  and 
far  beyond  the  mountains.  It  was  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  picture  painted  by  man,  for  it 
had  the  added  charm  of  daily  change. 

Jessie  loved  to  watch  the  first  faint  shades  of 
color,  to  see  the  delicate,  pale  greens  and  browns 
and  yellows  pass  into  the  deep,  'varied  greens  of 
midsummer,  and  then  into  the  fiaming  glories  of 
the  autumn.  Even  in  winter 

“  the  hill  ntuge  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  fiood, 

Its  blown  snows  fiashing  cold  and  keen 
Dead  white,  save  where  some  sharp  ravine 
Took  shadow,  or  the  somber  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black.” 

And  above  all  was  the  wondrous  sky,  with  its 
glowing  sunsets,  and  drifting  clouds,  and  twink¬ 
ling  stars.  But  while  Jessie  spent  many  happy 
hours  looking  at  the  beauties  of  nature,  she  had 
a  healthy  child’s  longing  for  human  companion¬ 
ship.  This  was  gratified  in  the  siunmer,  for  a 
little  farther  up  the  mountain  was  a  large  sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  and  every  day  Jessie  watched  the  car¬ 
riages  driving  back  and  forth  with  their  gay 
loads.  She  liked  to  make  up  little  histories 
about  the  people;  pleasant  histories  they  were, 
for  it  seemed  to  her  that  those  who  were  so 


nicely  dressed,  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
enjoy  themselves,  could  know  nothing  of 
trouble. 

The  young  people  and  children  often  stopped 
at  the  cottage  for  a  drink  of  water  and  stayed 
to  chat  with  Jessie  and  her  mother,  and  some 
of  them  Jessie  learned  to  love  dearly.  It  was 
one  of  these  girls  that  made  for  her  the  happy 
day  last  winter  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about.  The  winters  were  long  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  snow  drifted  about  the  little  house 
and  often  they  saw  no  one  for  weeks  and  were 
very  lonely. 

Far  away  in  a  large  city  lived  Esther  Ottoway. 
Her  days  were  full.  There  were  school  and 
music  lessons  and  visits  and  sightseeing  on  the 
week  days,  and  the  church  on  Sundays,  and  just 
then  there  was  her  party  to  be  given  on  her  six¬ 
teenth  birthday ! 

But  with  all  these  things  to  claim  her  atten¬ 
tion  she  did  not  forget  that  other  girl  up  the 
mountains  who  had  none  of  them.  She  had 
been  writing  her  invitations  and  as  she  laid  the 
last  one  on  the  pile.  Uncle  Will  thought  he 
heard  a  little  sigh.  He  looked  up  from  his  book 
and  after  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  gravely 
held  it  out  to  Esther  with  a  penny  on  the  palm. 
That  was  one  of  Uncle  Will’s  habits  and  Esther 
knew  what  it  meant. 

She  laughed  but  answered  as  she  dropped  it 
into  her  mission  box,  “I  was  wishing  Jessie 
Bryson  could  have  a  birthday  party  too.  Her 
birthday  is  the  same  as  mine,  you  know.” 

Her  uncle  shook  his  finger  at  her  playfully  as 
he  said,  ‘  ‘  How  often  must  I  correct  you  for 
saying  ‘  you  know  ’  ?  It  is  not  only  in  poor 
taste,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  true,  for  I  never 
heard  of  Jessie  Bryson,  and  how  should  I  know 
when  her  birthday  comes  ?  ’  ’ 

Then  in  her  animated  way  Esther  told  him  of 
the  young  life,  so  ‘  ‘  shut  in,  ’  ’  yet  so  patient 
and  cheery  until  Uncle  Will  became  very  much 
interested.  .  |’|**“*' 

When  she  had  done,  after  a  few  moments’ 
thought,  he  whispered  something  to  her  which 
made  her  jump  up  and  clap  her  hands  and  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  ‘  The  very  thing  ’  ’ ! 

*  *  #  *  »  * 

Up  in  the  mountains  it  had  been  snowing  for 
nearly  a  week,  but  the  birthday  morning 
dawned  clear  and  bright.  There  was  a  pretty 
white  apron  and  a  bright  neck  ribbon  at  Jessie’s 
plate  at  the  breakfast  table.  There  was  a 
mother’s  loving  kiss  and  earnest  prayer  for 
many  hai^y  years,  and  yet,  as  Jessie  sat  in  her 
place  by  the  window,  she  had  a  vague  feeling 
of  discontent  and  a  longing  for  ‘  ‘  something  to 
happen.” 

Down  in  the  village  street  she  could  see  black 
specks  moving  to  and  fro,  which  she  knew  were 
men  and  women.  Before  long  one  of  them  be¬ 
gan  coming  that  way.  Jessie  watched  it  with 
interest  imtil  she  could  make  out  head  and  arms, 
then  she  called  out,  ‘  ‘  See,  mother,  there  is 
somebody  coming  up  the  road !  Wlio  can  it  be 
and  do  you  suppose  he  is  coming  here  ? 

Her  mother  came  to  the  window.  ‘‘I  be¬ 
lieve,”  she  said,  ‘‘it  is  Mr.  Brown,  the  post¬ 
master,  and  he  must  be  coming  here.  I  wonder 
what  can  bring  him  ’  ’  ? 

Mr.  Brown  was  short  and  fat,  and  the  snow 
was  deep,  so  that  when  he  reached  the  house  he 
was  puffing  like  a  porpoise. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Bi-yson.  "  lie  said,  “there  don’t 
seem  to  be  much  travel  up  this  w^ay.” 

“No;  you  are  the  first  one  that  has  been 
along  the  road  in  two  weeks.  I  hope  you  don’t 
bring  bad  news,”  she  said,  anxiously. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say.  I  s’pose  I’ve  brought 
some,  but  I’ve  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
it’s  good  or  bad.  You  must  find  that  out  for 
yourself.” 

“What  do  you  mean}' ”  she  asked. 

For  answer  he  took  out  a  letter  and  laid  it  on 
the  table,  then  another,  and  another,  until  there 
were  fifteen  of  them. 

Mrs.  Bryson  and  Jessie  gazed  in  astonishment. 

“You  see,”  Mr.  Brown  exclaimed,  “  They  all 
came  this  morning  and  on  one  of  them  it  said 
‘  Please  deliver  the  18th,  ’  so  I  thought  it  must 
be  something  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  bring 
them  if  it  was  a  pretty  hard  job.” 

•  ‘  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,  ’  ’ 
said  Mrs.  Bryson.  “  But  I  am  puzzled.  I  have 
not  so  many  correspondents  among  all  my 
friends.  Beside,”  she  added,  as  she  looked 
them  over,  ‘  ‘  these  letters  are  all  directed  to 
Jessie.” 

“All  mine!”  exclaimed  Jessie  excitedly. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  mamma,  who  did  send  them  *  Please  let 
me  see  them.” 

Her  mother  wheeled  her  chair  up  to  the  table, 
and  her  eager  fingers  picked  up  one  after  an¬ 
other,  while  she  gazed  curiously  at  the  direc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Brown  went  on,  “Another  queer  thing 
about  them  is  that  the  postmarks  show  they 
were  all  mailed  at  the  same  place.” 

By  this  time  Jessie  had  opened  one  of  the  let¬ 
ters  and,  after  reading  a  few  lines,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Oh,  mamma,  it’s  my  birthday  party, 
my  ‘birthday  letter-party,’  as  Esther  calls  it. 
Yod  remember  Esther  Ottoway,  that  sweet  girl 
who  used  to  come  in  so  often  last  siunmer.  This 
is  her  birthday,  too,  and  she  is  going  to  have  a 
party,  and  she  wanted  me  to  have  one,  so  she 
got  up  this.  Isn’t  it  splendid?” 

Mrs.  Bryson  thought  it  was,  and  she  insisted 
that  Mr.  Brown  mnst  stay  and  get  rested  and 
enjoy  “the  party”  with  them,  so  Jessie  read 
the  letters  aloud  while  her  mother  prepared  a 
nice  dinner. 

I  know  you  would  like  to  read  all  the  letters 
and  I  should  like  to  copy  them, especially  Esther’s 
in  which  she  introduced  all  the  “guests.” 

Alice  Blake  wrote  about  their  mission  band, 
and  told  of  the  Christmas  box  they  sent  to  an 
Indian  school.  Eklith  Main  gave  an  accoimt  of 
a  visit  to  the  children’s  hospital.  Ida  Meyers 
was  reading  one  of  Pansy’s  books;  she  promised 
to  send  it  to  Jessie  when  she  had  finished  it, 
and  she  told  of  a  pleasant  hour  spent  at  the 
author’s  home.  Two  of  the  letters  were  from 
Esther’s  boy  friends,  and  they  were  all  kept 
laughing  at  their  comical  exploits.  One  was 
from  another  “  shut  in,”  a  little  deaf  and  dumb 
girl. 

And  best  of  all  was  the  letter  from  Esther’s 
Sunday  School  teacher,  with  its  words  of  loving 
sympathy  and  its  sweet  Gospel  promises. 

But  I  can’ t  tell  it  all,  nor  how  happy  it  made 
Jessie  for  many  a  long  day. 

There  are  many  lonely  ones  scattered  here  and 
there  who  would  be  just  as  happy  if  some  of  the 
young  readers  of  IBe  Kvanobust  would  take  a 
little  trouble  and  get  up  a  birthday  letter-party 
for  them.  Helena  Maynard. 

THE  ELEPHANT  BUSINESS  IN  AFRICA. 

Among  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to  Africa 
which  are  profitable  to  commerce  may  be  cited 
the  elephant  first  of  all.  From  the  African  ele¬ 
phant.  indeed,  the  world’s  supply  of  ivory  is 
almost  exclusively  drawn.  The  Ceylon  elephant 
has  no  tusks  at  all,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago^ 
for  what  reason  I  cannot  say,  furnishes  but  lit¬ 
tle  ivory  to  the  market :  so  little  in  fact  that  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  imd  Indians  have  to  import 
ivory  from  Africa  for  the  hundred  and  one  grace¬ 
ful  artistic  objects  which  they  manufacture. 

Next  perhaps,  to  gold  and  diamonds,  ivory  is 
the  most  valuwle  and  profitable  African  product. 
As  a  rule,  people  are  given  to  talking  of  it  in  a 
disparaging  way  as  a  vanishing  quantity,  and 
not  a  source  of  wealth  to  be  permanently  oscu¬ 


lated  on.  If  proper  steps  were  taken  towards  a 
judicious  preservation  of  the  elephant — especially 
the  females — and  its  slaughter  w’ere  to  a  certain 
extent  controlled  and  organized,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  magnificent  beast  should  become 
extinct  any  more  than  has  the  Indian  elephant. 
The  Indian  elephant  does  not  breed  in  captivity, 
or  at  least,  a  case  only  occurs  once  in  50  years. 
Practically  you  may  say  tht  every  elephant  you 
see  in  the  Elast  has  been  caught  in  a  wild  state 
when  young.  In  India  the  elephants  are  utilized 
as  beasts  of  burden.  In  Africa,  possibly,  the 
same  might  be  done,  but  in  addition  a  certain 
number  of  the  males  might  be  killed  annually  for 
their  ivory. 

Cl)nstiau 


The  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  are  divided  into  two  classes,  active  and 
associate.  If  one  is  active,  he  is  doing  some¬ 
thing,  while  an  associate  is  friendly  towards  the 
work.  To  be  active  in  Chnstian  endeavor,  one 
must  be  doing  something  for  Christ  among  his 
fellow-men.  There  are  some  things  every  ac¬ 
tive  member  has  pledged  himself  to  such  as 
attendance  at  prayer-meeting  and  taking  some 
part  therein,  besides  doing  in  general  “what 
Christ  would  have  him  do.”  He  is  not  only  do¬ 
ing  what  he  can,  but  is  in  training  to  do  better 
any  work  that  may  be  given  him.  Is  he  on  any 
committee,  he  will  find  his  work  there.  The 
thing  nearest  and  at  hand,  the  next  thing,  will 
be  his  work.  The  opportunity  and  hindrance 
will  set  before  him  his  work.  The  Spirit  of  Gotl 
will  suggest  it.  Obedience,  the  faithful  doing 
of  the  present  and  known  duty,  will  be  pleasing 
to  Christ.  One’s  work  is  now  and  here,  and  not 
future  and  distant. 

Activity  to  be  practical  and  useful,  needs  to 
be  personal.  God  gives  “to  every  man  his 
work.”  This  may  be  interpreted  both  as  Gkid’a 
work  and  one’s  own  work.  In  either  case  one 
is  a  “worker  together  with  God.” 

Let  us  put  it  in  this  way.  “I  am  an  active 
member  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
What  am  I  doing  for  Christ  ?”  This  may  lead 
us  to  ask  “Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?”  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  now 
ten  years  old.  It  was  organized  Feb.  2,  1881, 
and  is  now  preparing  to  celebrate  its  tenth  an¬ 
niversary.  Are  you  preparing  to  join  in  this 
celebration  ?  If  not,  begin  at  once.  Such  an 
observance  may  be  made  the  occasion  for  great 
good.  Aim  at  some  definite  good  in  connection 
with  it.  This  will  be  its  best  memorial. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Jan.  25. 

The  continual  renewal  of  strength. — Isa.  xl. 
28-23. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  Lord  di¬ 
rects  the  prophet  to  “  cow/orf  His  people.”  This 
is  the  great  work  of  His  ministers.  For  this 
Christ  came.  Their  comfort  in  the  days  of  Isa¬ 
iah  M'as  the  great  hope  of  the  coming  Messiah. 
Now  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Comforter.  Man  is 
prone  to  trouble.  Old  and  young  have  their 
trials  and  temptations  and  son-ows.  Evils 
abound.  Ignorance,  weakness,  and  sin  cry  out 
for  light  and  help  and  pardon.  A  true  comfort¬ 
er  must  bring  truth  and  sympathy  and  protec¬ 
tion,  and  must  impart  light  and  strength  and 
hope.  God  alone  can  give  spiritual  comfort.  He 
is  called  “  the  God  of  all  comfort,  who  comfort- 
eth  us  in  all  our  afflictions.”  With  this  comfort 
alone  can  we  comfort  others.  In  His  own  way 
and  at  the  right  time.  He  will  send  help.  Al¬ 
ready  was  He  preparing  to  reveal  His  glory;  to 
the  Church  when  the  fullness  of  time  shoMd 
come.  When  all  other  things  were  ready,  J^n 
the  Baptist  should  come  and  specially  prej^e 
the  way  for  the  Christ.  This  would  be  gfiod 
tidings.  He  who  was  the  Shepherd  shoqld  feed 
His  flock,  and  gather  the  lambs  in  His  bosom, 
and  gently  lead  the  weak.  He  whom  David 
praised  as  his  Shepherd  in  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  should  be  with  His  people. 

God  would  have  us  consider  for  our  comfort 
His  almightiness,  who  measures  the  waters  and 
metes  out  the  heavens,  and  comprehends  the 
earth  and  weighs  the  mountains.  None  can  in¬ 
struct  the  Almighty.  He  seeks  wisdom  from 
none.  Before  God  the  nations  are  as  nothing, 
as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance ;  all  of  them 
are  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

No  likeness  can  resemble  Him  who  sitteth  on 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  whose  inhabitants  are 
before  Him  as  grasshoppers,  and  who  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in. 

To  whom  shall  we  liken  the  Holy  One,  who 
created  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  calleth  them  all 
by  names  ?  Go  out  at  night,  and  look  up  at  the 
innumerable  stars  and  suns*  and  systems,  rank 
on  rank,  through  infinite  space ;  look,  until  fill¬ 
ed  and  overcome  with  awe  and  reverence,  you 
are  forced  to  exclaim  with  bated  breath,  “  God  1 
My  God  1  My  Father  God !  ”  Truly — 

“  The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad  I  ” 

Never,  through  eternal  ages,  shall  we  be  able  to 
comprehend  what  is  in  that  one  word,  God. 
And  when  we  can  say  my  God,  we  have  all 
things,  for  He  is  ours,  and  we  are  His. 

Who,  then,  shall  say  his  way  is  hid  from  the 
Lord,  and  his  judgment  is  passed  over  ?  ‘  ‘Hast 
thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary?  There  is  no  searching  of  His  under¬ 
standing.”  He  it  is  that  “giveth  power  to  the 
faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might,  increas- 
eth  strength.”  He  will  not  faint  whom  God  up- 
holdeth,  nor  fall  whom  He  supports.  Paul  says 
‘  ‘When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong,  ”  because 
when  feeling  most  his  own  weakness,  he  most 
trusted  divine  strength.  “I  can  do  all  things,” 
he  exclaims,  ‘  ‘through  Christ  that  strengtheneth 
me.” 

There  come  times  when  “even  the  youths 
shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 
shall  utterly  fall,”  even  their  strength  and 
courage  shall  not  sustain  them.  “But  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint.” 

Here  we  have  the  secret  of  renewed  strength. 
As  one  needs  food  daily  to  sustain  life,  so  spir¬ 
itual  life  comes  from  waiting  on  God,  and  com¬ 
munion  with  Him.  The  hiding  of  spiritual  pow¬ 
er  is  in  prayer.  When  one  is  thus  filled  with  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  power,  his  courage  is  unfail¬ 
ing,  his  bow  abides  in  strength.  He  waits  not 
only  God’s  will,  but  His  way  and  time.  He 
learns  to  offer  the  supreme  prayer,  “Not  my 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done.”  God’s  will  is  seen  to 
be  always  wisest  and  best.  Children  are  some¬ 
times  taught  the  text,  “  Thou  Gkid  seest  me,  ”  to 
frighten  them ;  but  the  very  opposite  should  be 
its  impression.  God  sees  me,  and  therefore  will 
watch  over  me  and  protect  and  bless  me.  Read 
the  139th  Psalm,  and  see  how  the  Psalmist  re¬ 
joices  in  God’s  being  everywhere  present,  and 
knowing  all  our  ways.  He  thinks  of  us  and 
cares  for  us  all  the  time.  This  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  presence  being  always  around  us,  by 
day  and  by  night,  is  our  comfort  at  all  times. 

The  eagle  with  his  stronger  and  swifter  pin¬ 
ions,  mounts  higher  than  any  other  bird,  until 
he  almost  reaches  the  face  of  the  sun.  .So  faith 
in  God  reaches  the  eternal  throne,  strong  in  His 
almightiness.  Wlien  all  else  fails,  this  Sustains 
us.  God  knows,  God  sees,  God  loves,  f  He  do- 
eth  all  things  well.” 

I  Read  as  a  fitting  summary  of  thid  lesson. 
Bliss’s  hymn  “He  luows,”  Gospel  Hynfns,  307. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  KOREA. 

By  Profesaor  H.  B.  Hulbert,  Seoul,  Korea. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  missionary 
movement  as  one  which  had  its  origin  during 
the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  and  this  is 
quite  natural,  because  the  missionary  movement 
among  Protestant  peoples  did  have  its  origin 
about  that  time;  but  what  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Roman  Church  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
at  the  very  time  when  the  missionary  movement 
was  being  decried  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
had  not  so  much  as  been  broached  in  America, 
the  Roman  Church  had  its  missionaries  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Eastern  countries?  The  semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Societe  des  Missions  Etrangeres  had 
long  been  founded  in  France,  and  was  sending 
out  scores  of  men  to  India,  Siam,  China  and 
Japan.  Their  great  central  station  in  the  East 
was  at  Macao,  near  Hongkong.  This  place  was 
granted  to  the  Portuguese  in  1557  by  the  Chinese, 
and  became  one  of  the  important  ports  of  the 
Elast.  It  made  a  splendid  centre  for  work — a  fact 
which  the  Roman  Church  was  not  long  in  per¬ 
ceiving.  From  that  point  it  sent  out  mission¬ 
aries  into  all  parts  of  China,  which  was  at  that 
time  violently  opposed  to  them.  To  that  place 
missionaries  retired  when  times  of  special  perse¬ 
cution  and  hardship  came.  There  they  brought 
some  of  their  most  promising  converts,  and 
taught  them  in  a  seminary  specially  endowed  for 
this  purpose. 

But  I  desire  to  speak  more  especially  of  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Kore;i.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  in  no  country  has  Christianity 
been  founded  under  circumstances  more  peculiar 
— more  romantic,  I  might  almost  say.  The  story 
of  it,  as  detailed  by  one  of  its  workers,  is  fasci¬ 
nating — bloody  almost  beyond  parallel,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.  Let  me 
give  a  short  and  entirely  inad^uate  resume  of 
that  story ;  for,  although  we  differ  in  some  im¬ 
portant  particulars  from  our  brothers  of  the 
Roman  Church,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  note 
the  trnly  great  qualities  which  have  made  them 
so  tremendously  powerful  for  good  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  the  winter  of  1784,  at  about  the  end  of  a  war 
for  independence,  the  annual  embassy  from  the 
court  or  the  king  of  Korea  entered  the  gates  of 
Peking,  to  present  the  customary  com^iments 
and  gifts  to  the  Einperor  of  China.  Among  their 
number  was  a  young  man  of  great  honesty  of 
character  and  of  high  culture,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  Elast.  While  in  Peking  this 
young  man  fell  in  with  some  Chinese  Christians 
and  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  vicar- 
apostolic  of  that  city.  It  resulted  in  his  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Christian  religion  and  carrying  it  back 
with  him  to  Korea,  wmich  before  that  time  had 
not  so  much  as  heard  of  the  existence  of  Christ. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  gathered  about 
him  a  small  company  of  men.  who  found  no  an¬ 
swer  to  their  religious  nature  in  the  Confucian 
cult,  and  before  a  year  had  passed,  the  Church 
was  an  established  fact  in  Korea,  not,  to  be  sure, 
after  the  Roman  idea  of  establishment,  but  the 
seed  had  taken  root  and  the  Church  was  there. 
For  several  successive  years  one  or  other  of  this 
band  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Peking,  in 
order  to  receive  baptism  and  to  try  to  induce  the 
vicar  apostolic  to  send  a  missionary  to  Korea. 
But  this  was  impossible,  for  the  constant  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  work  in  China 
rendered  additional  work  impossible.  It  was 

i'ust  preceding  the  time  of  the  revolution  in 
France,  and  the  Church  found  it  difficult  to  send 
men  even  to  supply  the  urgent  demand  in  China. 
But  each  time  me  embassy  went,  the  Christian 
who  accompanied  it  brought  back  books  and  re¬ 
ligious  objects,  and  gradually  the  band  of  Chris¬ 
tians  acquired  a  go<^  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Of  course  these  visits  of  the  missionaries  in 
Peking  were  unsuspected  by  the  Korean  govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  Christianity 
in  Korea  could  not  be  long  concealed.  In  1791 
it  was  remarked  that  certain  men  did  not  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  graves  of  their  parents  according  to 
the  Confucian  code.  It  led  to  an  inquiry  and 
the  open  confession  and  profession  of  Christ. 
Then  began  the  first  of  the  persecutions,  which 
have  followed  each  other  at  short  intervals 
almost  to  the  present  day.  The  methods  of  tor¬ 
ture  in  Korea  are  almost  too  horrible  to  be  be¬ 
lieved.  It  consisted  generally  in  beating  the 
victim  with  huge  paddles,  amut  the  size  and 
weight  of  a  heavy  oar.  The  victim,  lying  on  his 
face,  received  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  blows 
of  this  murderous  instrument,  every  blow  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  break  the  bones  of  limbs 
and  reduce  his  flesh  to  a  pulp.  Again,  thongs 
were  put  through  the  wrists  and  ankles  between 
the  tendons  and  the  bone,  and  the  sufferer  was 
drawn  back  until  his  wrists  and  ankles  came 
together,  and  in  this  posture  he  was  left  for 
hom's .  Others  had  chains  put  around  their  necks, 
so  heavy  that  they  could  scarcely  lift  them  from 
the  ground.  They  were  literally  devoured  by 
vermin  in  the  wretched  prisons.  They  died  of 
cold  and  hunger.  Widows  who  professed  faith 
in  Christ  and  were  arrested,  suffei'ed  treatment  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  death. 

In  1794,  the  Church  in  Peking,  being  unable 
to  send  an  European  missionary,  put  the  Korean 
mission  into  the liands  of  Father  Tsiou,  a  Chinese 
preacher.  But  how  to  enter  Korea  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  very  difficult  to  solve.  Between  the  North¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Korea  and  the  Elastem  boundai^ 
of  China  was  a  belt  of  land  called  neutral.  It 
was  forbidden  to  all  men  to  reside  on  this  belt 
of  land,  because  it  was  considered  that  it  was 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Korea  and  China  that 
an  uninhabited  tract  of  land  should  separate  the 
two  States.  This  belt  of  land  was  overrun  by 
outlaws  and  refugees  from  justice  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  formed  powerful  bands,  rendering 
it  extremely  dangerous  for  anyone  to  cross  it  in 
either  direction.  At  the  same  time,  the  points 
where  one  could  enter  Korea  were  very  strictly 
guarded,  and  every  one  who  passed  had  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  minute  examination.  Many  were  the 
expedients  adopted  by  missionaries  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  evade  the  examination.  Some¬ 
times  they  came  to  the  place  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  made  a  dash  past  the  sentries  and  gained  the 
mountains,  where  pursuit  was  impossible,  but 
where  they  had  to  undergo  untold  suffering  and 
privation  before  they  could  reach  a  place  of  com¬ 
parative  safety.  Sometimes  they  would  hide 
among  a  drove  of  cattle  and  thus  pass  through 
without  being  detected.  At  a  later  date  mis¬ 
sionaries  all  came  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  cross¬ 
ing  from  China  to  a  certain  island  on  the  coast 
of  Korea,  where  they  had  to  rendezvous  with  the 
Korean  Christians.  Their  password,  or  rather 
signal,  was  a  white  cross  on  a  red  flag,  and 
whenever  such  a  flag  was  seen  on  the  horizon  a 
small  boat  put  off  to  the  island  rendevous,  where 
the  transfer  was  made  and  letters  interchanged. 
Ma^  a  time  a  boat  bearing  a  new  missionary 
to  Korea  has  hovered  about  for  weeks,  waiting 
for  its  signal  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  few  times 
have  they  made  three  or  four  trips  from  China 
to  the  Korean  coast  before  being  able  to  effect  a 
landing.  The  stories  of  these  adventuresome 
journeys  are  as  exciting  as  the  most  lively  fiction. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  Father  Tsiou 
hovered  about  the  boundary  of  Korea  for  a  long 
time  before  he  was  able  to  enter.  In  the  month 
of  December,  one  bitterly  cold  night,  he  crossed 
the  YaLou  River  and  was  smuggled  across  the 
line,  and  finally  arrived  in  Seoul  and  began  the 
administration  of  affairs.  , 

From  1794  until  1801  there  was  a  steady  growth 
in  the  Church,  but  then  broke  out  the  first  great 
persecution.  It  was  not  only  the  hatred  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  made  such  havoc  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  it  was  intensified  by  party  animosity. 

There  are  four  ^eat  parties  in  Korea,  named 
from  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Two  gf 
these  held  about  equal  power,  but  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Christians  belonged  to  one  of  these, 
and  the  other  naturally  m^e  Christianity  the 
handle  by  which  to  exterminate  their  rivals.  The 
persecution  raged  with  frightful  force.  The  agents 
of  the  magistrates  sought  for  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  with  the  instinct  of  bloodhounds. 
The  whole  Christian  population,  amounting  to 
several  thousands,  was  totally  uprooted.  All  who 
did  not  renounce  their  religion  and  curse  Jesus, 
were  put  to  death,  after  the  most  cruel  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  their  relatives,  whether  Christian  or 
heathen,  were  banished  to  distant  islands.  The 
detailed  account  of  this  persecution  is  enough  to 
make  the  blood  run  cold.  The  sight  of  little 
children  and  aged  men  plodding  along  barefooted 
through  the  snow  of  winter  or  the  intolerable 
heat  of  summer  is  enough  to  fill  the  beholder 
with  the  deepest  pity.  The  persecution  seemed 
to  have  destroyed  the  Church,  root  and  branch, 
but  it  was  not  so.  Those  who  had  been  sent 
into  different  corners  of  the  land  began  the  work 
of  reorganization  immediately,  and  eventuallv 
their  banishment  caused  the  spread  of  the  faitli 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  Perse¬ 
cutions  continued  at  short  intervals  from  that 
time  on.  Father  Tsiou  had  been  seized  and  de¬ 
capitated  in  the  beginning  of  1801,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians  sent  every  year  to  Peking  imploring  the 
Church  to  send  some  one  to  administer  the  sac¬ 
raments,  and  meanwhile  they  struggled  on  as 
best  they  could.  The  severest  persecutions  took 
plara  in  1811  and  in  1827. 


Finally,  in  the  year  1830,  after  the  Pope  had 
received  an  urgent  and  touching  letter  from  the 
Church  in  Korea,  Father  Bruguerie  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  his  way  into  Korea,  and  take 
charge  of  matters  there.  From  1881  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  1885,  Father  Bruguerie  was  working  his  way 
overland  through  China  to  the  borders  of  Korea. 
The  hair-breadth  escapes  which  he  had  during 
this  journey  and  the  suffering  which  he  under¬ 
went  would  form  a  volume  in  themselves.  And 
no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  borders  of  Korea 
than  he  was  stricken  with  fever  and  died.  Soon 
after  Father  Maubaut,  a  missionary  of  Manchou- 
ri,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Korea,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1886,  he  arrived  in  Seoul  and  began  his 
labors.  Soon  he  was  joined  by  two  other  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  work  was  pushed  with  vigor.  But 
in  1839  the  government  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  foreign  preachers  in  the  country  and 
a  persecution  began  which  bade  fair  to  surpass 
in  violence  all  that  had  preceeded  it.  Not  one  of 
the  native  Christians  that  were  seized  would  di¬ 
vulge  the  secret  as  to  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
foreign  preachers,  and  they  suffered  d^eath  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Father  Maubaut,  seeing  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  stop  the  persecution  until 
the  foreigners  had  been  apprehended,  made  the 
determination  to  give  himself  up  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  going  quietly  to  the  magistracy  he  an¬ 
nounced  himself.  He  sent  to  his  two  fellow- 
workers,  asking  them  to  follow  his  example, 
which  they  did,  and  the  three  together,  after 
many  severe  beatings,  were  taken  out  of  the 
South  gate  of  the  city  and  beheaded.  The  per¬ 
secution  gradnally  died  out,  and  the  work  again 
went  on.  Soon  more  missionaries  came:  1841 
saw  a  terrible  persecution,  and  each  year  saw  its 
martyrs.  In  1855  there  were  several  missionaries 
stationed  at  different  points  throughout  the 
country,  and  at  their  head  was  Bishop  Bemeux, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Latin 
fathers  Korea  had  seen.  At  that  time  there 
were  about  12,000  communicants  in  the  whole 
land,  but  the  Christian  population  numbered 
nearly  20,000.  Steadily  the  Church  increased  in 
spite  of  opposition  from  all  sides.  It  has  always 
b^n  poor  from  the  fact  that  the  majesterial 
agents,  or  as  they  are  called  in  the  ]^t,  “  Yamen 
runners,  ”  made  Christianity  a  pretext  for  seiz¬ 
ing  a  man  and  demanding  a  heavy  fine  before 
they  would  release  him.  In  this  way  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  has  always  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  reach  of  poverty.  , 

And  so  matters  went  on  until  about  the  time 
of  our  civil  war  ia  America.  At  that  time  the 
heir  to  the  throne  was  yet  so  young  that  the 
government  was  administered  at  the  hands  of  a 
regent.  It  was  about  the  time  that  the  Russians 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  territory  North 
of  Korea,  extending  to  the  Tumen  river.  Russia 
was  demanding  of  Korea  freedom  of  trade  for  the 
merchants  in  Wensau,  the  Eastern  pdrt  of 
Korea,  but  at  no  time  has  the  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  been  more  averse  to  the  opening  of  the 
country  to  foreimers  than  it  was  then.  It  is 
said  that  Bishop  Berneux  had  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  among  a  certain  class  of  officials  in  Korea, 
and  that  at  one  time  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
aid  the  Koreans  in  their  negotians  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  that  he  refused  to  do  so.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  regent  and  the  government  formed 
the  sudden  determination  to  destroy  all  the  for¬ 
eign  missionaries  and  to  annihilate  the  whole 
native  Church,  and  then  began  the  great  perse¬ 
cution  of  1866.  First,  all  the  missionaries  that 
the  *government  could  lay  hands  on  were  seize<d 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Two  made  good  their 
escape  after  weeks  of  hiding  and  starving  among 
the  mountains,  but  Bishop  Bemeux  and  eight 
other  missionaries  were  seized. 

Allow  me  to  describe  briefly  the  trial  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Bishop  Berneux,  and  that  will  suffice 
for  all.  Being  seized  in  his  house,  he  was  bound 
‘hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  the  prison  reserved 
for  those  who  had  been  comdemned  to  death. 
On  the  next  day  he  was  brought  before  the  high 
tribunal  and  was  put  to  the  question: — 

“What  is  your  name?”  “Bemeux.” 

“ What  is  your  nationality ?”  “French.” 

“  Why  have  you  come  here  to  this  country  ?” 
“To  save  your  souls.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?”  “  Ten  years. ” 

“Will  you  apostatize?”  “No,  indeed,  I  came 
here  to  teach  Chist,  and  I  never  will  renounce 
Him.” 

“If  you  do  not  you  shall  be  beaten  to  death.” 
“Do  what  you  wish,  I  am  in  your  hands.” 

“Will  you  leave  the  country  if  we  give  you 
the  chance  ?”  “  No,  I  will  not  leave  unless  you 
carry  me  away  by  force.” 

Then  he  was  stripped  and  laid  upon  the  groimd 
and  beaten  with  the  great  paddleJike  implement 
of  torture  until  his  flesh  actually  hung  in  strips 
along  his  limbs.  He  was  also  punctured  all  over 
the  body  with  sharp  sticks.  His  limbs  were 
thrown  out  of  joint,  and  in  this  plight  he  was 
thrown  into  the  prison  again.  The  next  day  he 
was  brought  out  again  to  be  questioned,  but  he 
was  too  weak  to  articulate.  All  the  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  went  through  the  same  ordeal.  On  the 
day  of  execution  a  cortege  of  soldiers  bore  the 
prisoners  in  litters  or  carts  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  to  the 
South,  near  the  river.  There  a  great  circle  was 
formed,  and  the  execution  commenced.  Bishop 
Bemeux  was  placed  in  the  circle,  cords  were 
passed  through  his  ears  and  under  his  arms,  and 
suspended  on  a  pole,  he  was  carried  three  times 
around  the  circle.  Then  he  was  laced  on  his 
knees  in  the  centre,  his  limbs  securely  tied  and 
his  head  extended  forward  by  means  of  a  cord 
tied  to  his  hair  and  held  by  a  soldier.  Then  half 
a  dozen  solders,  swords  in  hand,  began  a  savage 
dance  around  the  victim,  uttering  horrible  cries 
and  brandishing  their  heavy  weapons,  and  as 
each  soldier  passed  in  front  of  the  victim  he  de¬ 
livered  a  blow  at  the  neck.  At  the  third  blow 
the  head  fell,  and  one  of  the  most  horrible  mas¬ 
sacres  of  modem  times  was  perpetrated.  So  fell 
that  whole  band  of  noble  men.  Is  it  easy  to. be¬ 
lieve  that  this  ghastly  work  was  done  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  nay,  within  a  quwter  of  a 
century  of  the  present  day  ?  And  yet  it  is  tme. 

The  persecution  among  native  Christians 
which  followed,  carried  off  between  six  and  ten 
thousand  men,  women  and  children.  Whole  vil¬ 
lages  were  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  country. 
Whole  districts  were  decimated.  The  powers  of 
hell  seemed  to  have  risen  in  revolt  against  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  Ingenuity,  little  short  of  Sa¬ 
tanic,  was  exercis^  in  the  detection  and 
slaugnter  of  Christ’s  followers,  until  a  half  of 
their  whole  number  was  added  to  the  list  of 
martyrs. 

The  Church  has  recovered  in  large  part  from 
that  persecution  and  its  work  is  being  actively 
pushed  by  a  force  of  eighteen  fathers.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  work  in  Korea  is  being  carried  on 
by  Jesuits  is  incorrect.  It  is  carried  on  by  the 
Societe  des  Missions  Etrangeres  of  Paris. — The 
Missionary  Review. 

A  FEW  ENGLISH  EPITAPHS. 

Not  every  poet ‘has  the  gift  to  write  a  good 
epitaph — as  wanderers  not  only  in  country 
church-yards  but  in  Westminster  Abbey  know. 
Here  are  some  by  noted  English  poets.  One 
begins  naturally  with  the  lines— perfect  of  their 
kind — from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dismal  yew; 

Maidens,  willow  branches  bear;  any  I  died  true; 

My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  llrm  from  my  hour  of  birth; 
On  my  buried  body  lie  lightly,  gentle  Elartb. 

The  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman, 
wrote : 

And  when  I  lie  in  the  kirkysurd 
With  the  sod  above  mv  breast, 

Siyr  not  that  she  did  well  or  ill — 

Only  she  did  her  best. 

A  Bismarckian  epitaph  might  be  taken  from 
the  late  Margaret  L.  Wood’s  Lyrics  and  Ballads: 

Let  none  afBrm  he  vainly  fell. 

And  paid  the  barren  cost 
Of  having  loved  and  served  too  well 
A  poor  cause  and  a  lost. 

This  is  how  Christina  Rossetti  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  her  latest  volume: 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me. 

Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head. 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree. 

Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdrope  wet; 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

The  following  stanza  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  admirably  gathers  into  itself  the  whole¬ 
some  sweetness  and  light  that  have  so  richly 
suffused  all  his  works : 

And  when,  one  cheerful  evening  past. 

The  nurse,  long  waiting,  comes  at  last. 

Ere  on  her  lap  we  lie 
In  wearied  Nature’s  sweet  repese. 

At  peace  with  all  her  waking  foes. 

Our  lips  shall  murmur  ere  they  close — 

Good-night,  but  not  good-bye.  ' 

And  here  is  Robert  Loins  Stevenson’s  self- 
chosen  epitaph: 


INFANTS 


^INVAUDS. 


THE  ONLY 

furfgoi  SubytHuH  for  Moihor'o  Kfk. 

INVALUAELC 

IN  CHOLEEA  INFANTUM  AND  TEETHING. 
A  qnieklr  iwlwnim  Pbod  to  DYSPEPTIOt, 
OONEUMPTiVES,  CONVALESOENTE. 
A  PEEPECT  NUTEIEMTlNsBwssUiigiBMma 
MfllKS  M  ONKIIM.  EOM  M  All  MWATIt. 

Dot,»,M.ooao«i(  CO..  Oomoo.  NMO 


Est^ 

Is  llic  n.iine  which  we 
Gslv  ^oii  to  reiiiemher 
when  alxHil  to  piii  cliase 
till  Oiiiaii. 


Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave,  and  let  me  lie; 
Glad  did  I  live,  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  w 


This  be  the  verse  ye  grave  for  me: 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  he; 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  nom  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  is  home  from  the  hilL 


Wi^out  loM  to  investors  a  good  reason  for  buying  tbs 

^tMERICANJN^^N^^ 

Assets,  $3,000,000.  Higtiest  rate  of  interest  oonsutont 
■m  seenritT.  Ask  for  information  of 

*.  B. 

. ISO  Nassaa  MrecC^ew  York' City. 

EQU  ITABtE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY: 

COMDEMSiO  STMTEMEUT,  June  30th.  1890. 

Capital  Subscribed . •8,000,000  OO 

Paid  (in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits .  390,716  85 

Assets . 11,1CI8,«85  OA 

The  well-known  firm  of  accountants,  Barrow,  Wade, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  of  London,  Manchester  and  New  York,  up¬ 
on  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Company  as  publishM 
June  30th,  ISeO,  appended  thereto  the  following  certifi¬ 
cate: 

Havittg  examined  the  books  of  the  Equitable  Jdort- 
gage  Company,  we  hereby  eertlfy  that  the  foregoing- 
accounts  and  statement  are  in  conformity  there- 
icith,  and  we  believe  that  the  accounts  fully  and 
fairly  represent  the  position  of  the  Company  as  on 
the  30th  June,  1890. 

JtARSOnr,  WADE,  GVTHEIE  d  CO. 
New  York,  16th  Oct.,  1890. 

6  PKR  CKNT.  BONDS  AND  DBBBNTiniBS. 

4H  AND  5  PBR  CBNT.  CERTinCATES,  BTTNNINO  THBBB 
MONTHS  TO  TWO  YEARS. 

AIX  riRST-CliASS  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  BOUGHT  Ain> 
SOLD. 

OFFICX28 : 

New  York :  206  Broadway.  I  London,  England. 
Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 

Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  |  Kansas  City,  Mlmouri. 

DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

BEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS, 

We  are  laage  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor.  In  Sumrior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested 
and  have  invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  those 
who  never  saw  the  ciW,  alwi^s  with  satisfaction,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


LARGE  profits. 


LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security. 

Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hnndreda 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  states.  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WH.  C.  SHERWOOD  A  C0„  Dnlnth.  Minn. 

INVESTORS 

M  StUKiid  inlbnoAtlon  About  our 


Mortgages 
Bonds  56%^ 
Stocks  ~‘fQ% 

20  Years'  Exp«rience 


WXHAVX  HAD 


IN  INVSSrnaENTB. 

Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

In  every  instance  Interest  and  Prindiial  has  hem 
paid  at  matority. 

WE  HATE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 

$13,000,000 

realising  8  percent,  to  13  per  cent,  interest, 

We  never  handle  any  security  that  we  do  not  afeso* 

Intely  control.  The  investments  we  now  have  are  ae 
secure  as  any  we  have  ever  oltoed,  and  pay  mere 
interest  thM  any  we  have  oflhred  in  the  last  tea 
yesre.  We  can  refer  to  the  leading  banks  in  New  York, 
and  to  our 4,000  patrona  Wears  nnder  the  supervWon 
of  the  Banking  Department  of  New  York  States 

J.B.  WATKINS  L.M.C6. 

_  31*  Broadwmy,  Haw  Tarlu 

HENBT  DICKINSON,  RanagaA 

/"V'kjY  A  TT  \  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Miseonri 
JtL.AK  Valley,  as  well  as  in  all  that  great 
region  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific.  Omaha  ia 
one  of  the  best  improved  and  most  solid  and  snhetantial 
cities  in  the  West.  For  choice  first  mortgagee,;  or 
Safe  and  I^ofltable  A  TT  A 

Beal  Rstate  Investmenta  in  v./iYL.A\.XIL.rx. 
Write  to 

GEORGE  G.  WALLACE,  Investment  Annt 

SlO-311  Brown  Block,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Refer,  by  permission,  to  publisher  of  this  paiier. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  NO  WHEBI 
THE  MONEY  It. 

HELENA, 

MONTANA, 

with  a  present  population  approximating  30,000,  and 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  6X100  annually  Is. 


THE  RICHEST  CIH  IN  THE  WORLD, 

NOTTOB  THE  HA witiwct  cATITAXm  . 

Cuittal,  Borplus  and 
^dl^ed  F^ts. 


Amertoan** 
Cmse  Savinga 


906,9—.— 

|8B,eee.e8 

its  of  eight  mil- 


H  iVWI  WIWI  tHMW  lima  xwuuaamvvoa .  AW .  x  aanaaims^y^r- 

Its,  Ind.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Colnmbns,  Ohio, 
all  nhitiirr*  as  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  pros- 
perons  in  the  Bastern  States,  with  populallona 
tanging  above  one-hnndred  tbonsand  eadi. 

Ine  combined  wealth  of  the  ottUens  of  Helena 


tatheresnltof  bntafewyearsefbrt  In  the  devel- 
opmentof  resonroes.  marking  Montana  as  a  State 
more  bountifully  endowed  hr  nature  than  any  oth* 

^tta  less  than  two 
hundred  thOQMuid  people  prodnoes  annually  in  gold, 
Mlver,  oopper  and  lead,  cattle,  horses,  wool,  !!»##• 
•hMPv^eto.,  exportable  commodities  amounting  tc 
nearhr  equaling  in  value  those  of 
toe  Btnte  of  Texas,  with  a  popnlntion  of  two  and  w 
qaarter  mlUioaB. 
gor  full  information,  address, 

L  Qs  PHELPS,  Sce’y  Citizent  CommHIi*, 

_ Htlfiiii.  Mtili— 

DO  YOU  WANT  WRITE  to 

nONlY?  "  F.I.WHflHEYs 

WORK? 

jou  dostro,  uid  t— 

!A  HOMR?  ffto,  togothsr  mMA 

'  BU tINRM  7  rndP*  4  pubUonthMs 


XUM 


LAROCHE 


BARRYS 

TRICOPHEROUS 


HaiPA-Skin 


THt 

GRFATAMSKlfAN 


FARMS 

FREE  CATALOGUE 
RICHMOND  VA. 
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too  much  distrust  of  his  race  in  general,  for  him  |  training  ground,  comes  their  leading^citizen, 

Judge  Elisha  Boudinot,  worthy  representative 
of  his  Huguenot  ancestry,  the  chief  legal  adviser 
of  the  town  and  church,  and  the  president  of 
their  trustees  for  more  than  thirty  years.  P'rom 
his  mansion  on  Market  street  comes  Captain 
Wheeler,  the  pastor’s  right  hand  man.  From 
his  ancestral  home  to  the  south,  studded  by 
huge  button-ball  trees,  came  Captain  Nathaniel 
Camp,  who  could  boast  of  Washington  as  his 
guest,  with  Elder  Burnet,  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  army.  From  his  new  farm  on  the  back 
road  came  Benjamin  Coe  the  second,  with  his 
near  neighbor.  Captain  Nichols,  and  from  dis¬ 
tant  Bloomfield  Joseph  Davis  and  the  Farrands; 
while  the  venerable  ai'my  chaplain.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Whorter,  approached  with  his  son,  the  lawyer, 
from  the  south.  Thus  they  gathered,  pastor. 


all  his  purpoera ;  he  does  not  keep  them  to  sell, 
and  they  retain  enough  of  their  good  qualities  to 
satisfy  his  family.  Hence  it  would  not  pay  him 
to  construct  some  serarate  cellar  or  pit  for  them. 

But  when  the  seemng  time  comes  the  potatoes 
thus  kept  are  not  more  fit  for  se^  than  second- 
rate  potatoes.  The  seed-bed,  the  fertilizers  and 
method  of  cultivation  may  all  be  perfect,  and 
the  seed  taken  from  potatoes  that  were  fine 
specimens  of  tubers  the  year  before,  and  yet  if 
tne  strength  and  vitality  of  the  tubers  have 
passed  off  into  long  sprouts  during  the  winter 
time  a  poor  crop  must  oe  expected.  Everything 
depends  upon  seed,  and  yet  how  very  few  think 
of  it  in  this  way!  Because  the  potatoes  were 
good  in  the  fall,  therefore  their  seed  must  be 
good.  This  does  not  follow  at  all.  If  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  good  in  the  fall,  and  they  have  re¬ 
mained  dormant  until  April,  then  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  excellent  sem.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
mke  potatoes  for  seed  that  have  had  their  sprouts 
rubbed  off  several  times  during  the  winter. 

TTie  moral  drawn  from  this  statement  of  the 
case  is,  that  the  potatoes  should  be  looked  to 
now,  and  if  they  snow  signs  of  sprouting,  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar,  if  possible;  if  not, 
remove  them  to  a  cooler  place. 


^.^ricultural  fflcpartmcnt. 


to  secure  employment  of  any  kind. 

During  this  visit  Mr.  Wood  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  to  do  in  life.  His  reply  was  “To  be 
a  physician,”  adding  that  since  the  Indians 
held  their  medicine  men  in  such  high  regard 
and  reverence,  he  could  acquire  an  influence 
over  them  that  way  best,  his  one  desire  in  life 
being  to  bring  his  race  to  civilization,  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  citizenship. 

Mr.  Wood  told  him  that  if  he  graduated  with 
honor,  he  would  take  care  of  him.  And  the 
condition  being  fulfilled,  the  agreement  was 
kept.  On  completing  his  Dartmouth  course,  he 
came  to  Boston,  where  he  took  the  three  years 
medical  course  in  Boston  University,  graduat¬ 
ing  last  June. 

Now  cones  the  first  note  of  the  romanee, 
which  has  just  resulted  in  his  engi^ement  to 
Miss  Ooodale,  and  which  will  probably,  ere 
long,  result  in  their  marriage.  During  the 
Summer  —  that  of  1890  —  Dr.  Elastman,  as  he 
must  now  be  called,  happened  to  read  a  book  of 
verses  called  “  Apple-blossoms,  ”  written  by  Miss 
Goodale  when  slie  was  but  fifteen  years  old, 
and  later  other  poetry  by  her  came  into  his 
hands.  He  conceived  a  fondifess  for  them,  but 
this  alone  would  hardly  have  been  enough  to 
make  a  romance.  Miss  Goodale  was  not  only  a 
poet;  she  was  an  Indian  enthusiast.  She 
taught  in  Gen.  Armstrong’s  Hampton  school 
three  years,  then  went  to  teach  in  a  day  school 
among  the  Sioux  and  the  Lower  Brule  agency, 
Dakota,  and  is  now  superintendent  of  schools  in 
the  Sioux  .country,  though  of  late  she  has  been 
employed  as  nurse  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency. 

It  was  out  there  that  she  met  Dr.  Eastman, 
who  received  the  appointment  as  Government 
physician  not  long  after  his  graduation.  They 
were  prepared  for  each  other  in  temperament, 
education,  svmpathies,  and  age — he  is  twenty- 
eight  and  she  twenty- seven — and  naturally  it 
did  not  take  long  for  each  to  find  the  other  out, 
especially  in  a  country  and  under  conditions 
wnere  sympathies  are  quick  to  express  them- 


BLACK  BKAUTT. 

Black  Beauty  is  a  horse,  and  his  name  gives 
the  title  to  the  book  in  which  he  tells  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  something  of  his  grooms  and 
companions. 

Tim  book  is  written  by  Anna  Sewell,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman,  and  has  had  a  circulation  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  100,000.  It  is  published  in  this  wuntry 
by  the  American  Humane  Society,  19  Milk  St., 
Boston  and  is  by  them  called  “The  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  of  the  Horse.”  It  is  well  gotten  up  and 
illustrated  and  contains  245  pages  and  is  sold  at 
the  very  low  price  of  16  cents  by  mail,  and  hm 
already  reached  a  circulation  of  70,000  copies  in 
this  county  and  bids  fair  to  become  immensely 
popular.  One  will  not  willingly  lay  down  this 
fascinating  book  until  it  is  finished,  and  then  it 
will  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer,  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye. 

It  is  as  interesting  as  the  most  exciting  novel, 
and  some  of  the  horse  characters  are  almost 
human.  Incidentally  it  tells  all  about  a  horse, 
how  to  take  care  of  nim,  and  what  to  do  for  him 
in  emergencies.  It  is  desired  to  put  the  book 
into  the  public  schools  as  a  study  book.  It 
would  fascinate  the  children  and  teach  them  to 
be  kind  to  animals.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  owner  and  driver  of  horses  and  of  every 
one  who  has  the  care  of  them. 

It  shows  how  “  good  places  make  good  horses” 
and  that  “horses  mve  leglings,  ”  and  how  a  high 
spirited  horse  is  not  necessarily  skittish,  nor  a 
nervous  horse  vicious ;  and  how  a  Horse  ri^rds 
the  voice  of  the  driver.  It  also  protests  against 
the  cruelty  of  curb  bits  and  the  uselessness  of 
blinds,  lit  every  one  read  this  book,  and  if 
there  be  not  a  horse  heaven,  do  what  he  can  to 
make  earth  comfortable  for  this  most  useful  ser¬ 
vant  of  man.  Wheeler. 


ATTENTION,  MOTHERS!  Symptoms  ?  Twelve^Questlons 

*  *  of  Vital  Importance  to  Mothers.  For  BABY’S  sake  read  what  follows:  1st.  Are  your 
baby’s  cbeeks  wan  and  pale?— 2d.  Is  it  losing  In  weight ?— 3d.  Is  it  inclined  to  be  puny  and 
fetble? — 4th.  Does  its  flesh  lack  flrmness?— 5w.  Is  it  fretl^l  and  peevish  ?— 6th.  Is  it  incUiMd 
to  el.  ep  all  the  time?— 7th.  Does  its  milk  pass  through  undigested?— 8th.  Does  it  seem  to  ^ 
little  or  no  nourishment  from  its  food? — 9th.  Is  it  troubled  after  feeding  with  throwing  up  Its 


food  or  with  colic?— 10th.  Is  it  recovering  from  Alness ?— 11th.  Is  it  backward  about  cutting  its 
teeth  ?— 12th.  Has  it  symptoms  of  cholera  infantum  such  as  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  with  great 
wt  akness  and  r'ebility  ?  DAlllVTVI*  produce  the  most  beneflcial  restflts — either  alona 
In  all  these  condith  ns  D^f  lHlllu  or  added  to  its  regpAar  diet.  BOVIHINB  is  a  para 
Raw  Food  Extract — the  vital  principles  of  Beef  concentratea 

The  J.  P.  BUSH  11*1*0.  CO.,  New  Torfc,  Chicago,  Md  IjornOumm 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Health  of  Scholars. — The  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Education  has  just  admonished  the  school 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts  under  its  supervis¬ 
ion  that  numerous  steps  must  be  taken  at  once 
to  preserve  the  hralthof  the  scholars.  “Among 
the  immediate  and  inexpensive  measures,  ”  says 
the  circular  letter,  “are  the  exact  adaptation  of 
the  back  of  the  school  bench  to  the  shape  of  the 
pupil’s  backj  general  cleanliness,  and  especially 
the  prevention  of  dust,  which,  as  all  doctors 
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Blossoms 


(Malia  GiTonarUk) 

Chlet  mmons  the  leeati  of  the 
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the  prevention  of  dust,  which, 
know,  is  the  medium  of  bacilli,  and  thus,  the 
cause  of  almost  all  skin  and  eye  diseases  among 
school  children.  Regard  for  the  health  of  the 
eyes  must  dictate  also  the  earliest  possible  abo¬ 
lition  of  slates.  If  no  substitute  can  be  found, 
the  use  of  slates  must  be  confined  at  least  to  the 
first  two  years  in  the  primary  classes.  The  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  so  accustomed  to  the  pen  in  these 
two  years  that  all  exercises  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  can  be  executed  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  Slates  are  so  injurious  to  the  eyes 
that  they  should  be  used  only  in  cases  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.” 

His  Experience. — Dr.  Nansen,  in  his  recently 
published  volume,  says  that  his  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  crossing  of  Greenland  led  him  to  ‘take  a 
decided  stand  against  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  of  all  kinds,  from  tea  and  coffee  on 
the  one  hand  to  tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks  on 
the  other.’ 

A  Great  Vienna  Authority.— Dr.  Bilroth, 
the  great  surgeon  of  Vienna,  and  whom  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Buckley  pronounces  “perhaps  unsurpassed 
in  rank  in  the  world,”  as  the  result  of  a  career 
of  many  years,  in  which  every  branch  of  medi¬ 
cal  science  that  he  has  touched  has  been  pro¬ 
moted,  says :  “  The  colossal  increase  of  nerve  and 
mind  disease  in  our  day  is  undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
sult,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  tobacco  and  alco¬ 
hol  habit,  and  the  straining  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  caused  by  these  poisons.” 

About  Families.— President  Eliot  has  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  December  magazine  on  “Good  Family 
Stocks  in  America,  ”  in  which  he  considers  the 
question  of  perpetuating  good  family  stocks  in  a 
democracy.  He  believes  that  the  most  import¬ 
ant  condition  is  country  life.  The  vigorous  old 
families  of  Europe  have  lived  for  centuries  in  the 
country,  the  men  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
the  open  air.  They  have  a  town  house  in  which 


win  travel  In  the  most  comfortable  manner  who  Is  carried 
to  points  West,  Northwest  or  Southwest  In  one  of  the 
SOLID  VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 
which  run  dally  between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs  (with 
through  Sleeper  to  Omaha).  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  (with 
through  Bleeper  to  Denver),  Chicago  and  Bt.  Joseph,  and 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  Pueblo  via  Colorado  Springs .  over 
THE  GREAT  BOCK  ISLAND  ROUTE. 

Elegant  Day  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Reclining  Chair  Oars  and 
(east  of  the  lllssdurl  River)  Dining  Cara,  all  heated  by 
steam  from  the  locomotive  (Sewell’s  system)  Superb  Din¬ 
ing  Hotels  west  of  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

THE  FAMOUS  ALBERT  LEA  ROUTE 
is  the  favorite  to  and  from  HInneapollA  St.  Paul.  Water- 
town,  Blouz  Falls  and  all  jiolnti  North  and  Northwest 
Ibr  tickets,  maps,  time  tables,  land  folders,  Wkstkrii 
trail,  or  desired  Information,  address 
E.  ST.  JOHN,  CHICAGO.  J>0.  SRBASTIIN. 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Ticket  &  f^s.  Agt. 

OEtx  L.  Rhodes,  Aes’t  Oeo.  Pass  sgeiit,  head¬ 
quarters,  Chicago;  SAM  F  BOTD,  A8*'tOen.  Ticket  k  Pass. 
Agent,  headquarters,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


HR.  WITTER  GIVES  UP  COLT  BREAKING. 

We  join  our  esteemed  contempora^,  the  West¬ 
erly  DaUv  Tribuue,  in  further  spreading  acquaint¬ 
ance  witii  the  interesting  letter  subnutted  to  it 
by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Witter  of  Niantic,  R.  I.  Here 
it  is: 

“  Dear  Sirs :  I  wish  to  express,  through  vour 
columns,  to  my  friends  and  patrons  the  foUow- 
ing  notice: 

“Two  years  ago  last  October,  a  friend  having 


a  colt  to* break  brought  it  to  me  and  desired  me 
to  handle  it  for  him.  I  did  so,  not  thinking  that 
I  should  break  any  more;  but  others  came,  and 
being  in  need  of  a  little  more  means  than  my 
salary  furnished,  I  took  the  colts  and  broke  them 
as  a  means  of  gaining  enough  to  give  suitable  sup¬ 
port  to  my  family.  For  two  years  and  a  little 
more  I  have  followed  the  business,  breaking  a 
part  of  the  colts  that  have  been  brought  me.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  my  patrons  for  the 
material  aid  given  me,  and  sincerely  hope  all  are 
as  well  pleased  with  the  work  done  as  I  know 
that  some  are. 

“  Finding  that  the  expenditure  of  so  much  time 
and  strength  as  is  required  in  such  a  business  in¬ 
terferes  very  materially  with  my  chosen  lifework, 
and  desiring  to  make  the  most  possible  of  that, 
be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  I 
do  hereby  give  up  the  business  until  such  time, 
at  least,  as  I  shall  be  compelled  by  necessity  to 
take  it  up  again.  E.  A.  Witter. 

“Niantic.  R.  I.” 

The  N.  Y.  Sun  hereupon  says;  “The  Rev.  Mr. 
Witter  has  the  initial  qualifications  for  being  a 
good  man — a  liking  for  a  good  horse.  A  breaker 
of  colts  could  not  possibly  have  built  up  Mr. 
Witter’ 8  former  colt-breaking  business  without 
that  instinctive  understanding  of  a  horse’s  ways 
and  well-tempered  consideration  of  its  faults 
that  denote  a  fundamental  sympathy  with  its 
race  and  an  appreciation  of  its  value  to  man¬ 
kind.  Besides  enjoying  horses’  society  and  get¬ 
ting  a  gjeat  deal  of  fun  out  of  teaching  them 
manners,  Mr.  Witter  added  money  thereby  to  I 
his  fixed  salary  and  increased  his  domestic  com¬ 
fort.  But  the  business  grew  until  he  was  aware 
of  its  interference  with  his  work  as  a  cler^- 
man,  and  upon  that  this  extra  fun  and  emmu-  | 
ment  was  cut  off  with  the  stern  sense  of  justice 
that  raised  the  sword  to  murder  the  child  brought  | 
before  Solomon.  Mr.  Witter’ s  conduct  deserves  I 
the  expressed  commendation  of  the  public,  sit-  | 
uated  no  matter  how  many  miles  from  Niantic. 
The  course  for  this  Niantic  parish  to  pursue  is 
as  clear  as  this  clergyman’s  sense  of  propriety. 
They  ought  to  raise  his  salary.” 


Household 

Economy. 

“  One  even  teaspoonful  of 
Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder 
will  accomplish  as  much  or 
more  than  a  heaping  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  any  other  powder.” 


IRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,6001. 


CONTAININO 

Peruvian  Bark  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

XndoTMd  brths  Hedleil 
Puls,  M  tiM  B«st  Ronsdx  (or 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 
MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

Ansxptttonosof  Bvaus  la  fiput' 
mental  SRalrsls,  toMUbor  with  Um  vat- 
nabla  aid  extended  bv  smoAtimm 


PlANOsT^i 


Grand,  Upright  and  Square. 

_ ,  _ Moderate  Prices. 

TO  BENT.  mSTALXENTSL  AND  XXOHAXailX 

5th  AYe.«cor.  16th  St.pir.1; 


Principal  Philadelphia  Cooking  School, 


OrnCE  FUBIITDBE 

1b  Great  Variety, 

KAMUTAOnntZD  BX 

T.  SHlaLEW, 

111  WmlUm  street.  N.  T. 
A  fine  amrtment  o(  DEHEH  tec  home  tue,  auKahie  tec 
Ladle*  and  ObUdren. 


Bermuda  Bottled 


**Yoa  must  ko  to  Bermuda.  If 
you  do  not  I  will  not  be  reaponsl- 
ole  for  the  oonsMuenoes.”  “  But, 
doctor,  1  can  afford  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money."  **  Well,  If 
that  is  Impossible,  try 


DEAF 


NESS  A  MEAD  NOISES  OVERSOME 
CUSHIONS.  VblBpera  beard.  Oom- 

re  all  R«eie.lM  (MI  8aM  Iqr  r.  HISCOX. 
w  Terfe.  Write  far  beak  af  eraote  nu 


20  GEMSTONES 


FROM  THE 

ROCKIES 


ELAINE  GOODALE’S  INDIAN  LOVER. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  14.] 

A  pretty  romance  is  that  of  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Eastman,  the  young  Indian  medical  student  who 
has  been  so  well  known  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
the  past  few  years,  and  Miss  Elaine  Goodale, 
one  of  the  two  sister  poetesses  of  the  Berl  ’’ire 
Hills,  whose  engagement  was  announce^,  n 
Christmas  Day.  jfeth  are  now  at  the  1— .e 
Ridge  Agency,  Dr.  Eastman  as  the  Government 
reservation  physician,  and  not,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  joining  his  tribe,  the  Sioux,  in  fight; 
and  Miss  Goodale  as  nurse,  performing  the  most 
menial  offices  for  the  wounded  with  unfailing 
patience  and  tenderness.  The  story  of  Dr.  East¬ 
man’s  life,  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  told 
in  full,  and  of  the  romantic  way  in  which  he 
and  Miss  Goodale  came  to  know  and  love  each 
other,  IS  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

Ohyiesa,  the  young  Indian’ s  real  name — for  of 
course  “Elastman”  was  only  adopted — was  the 
son  of  a  full  blood  chief  of  the  Sioux,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  famous  Minnesota  massa¬ 
cre  twenty-eight  years  ago,  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  afterward  pardoned  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  having  first  bwn  convert^  to  Christiani¬ 
ty  while  in  prison.  The  name  Ohyiesa — pro¬ 
nounced  O-we-sha,  with  the  accent  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  syllable — means  “winner,”  and  the  name 
has  proved  a  most  appropriate  one,  for  the  no¬ 
ble  young  Indian  has  thus  far  won  his  way  to 
the  highest  in  everything  that  he  has  undertak¬ 
en. 

The  first  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  disaster. 
His  father  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  massacre, 
and  his  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth.  Left 
alone  in  the  world,  he  was  taken  by  his  uncle, 
Long  Rifle,  also  a  Sioux  chief,  to  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  where  the  latter  still  lives.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  till  he  was  fourteen,  trained  to  shoot, 
fish,  and  trap,  and  to  hear  all  manner  of  priva¬ 
tions  and  hardships.  Up  to  that  time  be  had 
never  seen  a  white  man,  and  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English.  He  was  never  on  a  reserva¬ 
tion  until  he  went  to  the  Pine  Rid^e  Agency 
last  Summer  as  the  Government  physician.  He 
was  of  the  purest  and  best  type  of  the  Indian 
race,  and  was  a  worthy  son  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  chiefs  whose  dignity  of  hearing  and  of  utter¬ 
ance  have  made  them  famous  in  story  and  song. 
This  is  a  point  to  be  emphasized,  for  it  makes 
his  present  condition  so  much  the  more  remark¬ 
able. 

His  first  education  was  received  at  the  Santee 
Normal  Training-school  at  the  Santee  Agency 
in  Nebraska,  the  instruction  all  being  in  his  own 
language.  He  went  subsequently  to  Knox 
Academy  in  Galesburg,  HI.,  and  to  Beloit  Col¬ 
ley  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  to  prepare  for 
a  higher  college.  At  both  of  these  schools  he 
helped  to  pay  his  way  by  teaching  gymnastics 
ami  athletics  in  the  ^mnasiums  attached,  and 
for  such  instruction  he  was  well  fitted,  for  he 
had  a  superb  physique,  and  was  both  muscular 
and  quick.  This  taste  for  sports  he  maintained 
even  when  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  met  better 
contestants,  receiving  there  seven  medals  and 
cups,  as  well  as  being  champion  light-weight 
sparrer  and  long  distance  runner.  In  tennis, 
too,  and  in  foot-ball  and  base-ball,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first. 

He  came  East  to  matriculate  at  Dartmouth, 
that  College  having  been  chosen  Iw  his  former 
preceptor,  Dr.  Riggs,  Principal  of  the  Santee 
School,  because  of  a  clause,  now  almost  obso¬ 
lete  in  its  constitution,  which  allows  ^atuitous 
education  to  the  red  man.  This  College,  as  is 
probably  not  generally  known,  sprang  out  of 
Moor’s  Mission  School  for  the  Indians,  away 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  un¬ 
til  Ohyiesa  came,  hardly  one  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  has  knocked  at  the  College  doors  since. 

It  was  found  that  Ohyiesa  was  not  fully  pre- 
par^  for  Dartmouth  yet,  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  spend  a  year  lon^r  in  preparation  at 
the  school  in  Meriden,  N.  H. 

At  Dartmouth  where  he  took  the  full  course 
of  four  years,  he  stood  equally  high  in  studies 
and  atmetics,  receiving  highest  honors,  in  the 
former,  and  being  captain  of  the  foot-ball  team 
in  the  latter.  He  was,  besides,  an  accomplished 
chess  player,  and  entei^  with  spirit  into  every¬ 
thing  that  inade  up  the  college  hfe.  At  gi^ua- 
tion  ne  was  chosen  orator  of  his  class,  with  all 
of  whom  he  was  very  popular. 

Whil^ursuing  his  course  at  Dartmouth,  Mr. 

I  Frank  Wood  of  this  city,  came  to  know  him 
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“  THOROUGHBRED.” 

What  do  people  mean  by  a  “thoroughbred 
horse?”  The  word  has  a  purely  conventional 
significance.  As  used  in  English  racing  circles, 
the  term  “  thoroughbred”  means  a  horse  or  mare 
whose  pedigree  is  r^-gistered  in  the  “Stud-Book” 
kept  by  the  official  aorent  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
The  first  attempt  to  evolve  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  English  equine  pedigrees  was  made  in 
1791,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Stud-Book  was 
published  in  1808.  All  the  horses  now  on  the 
turf  or  at  the  stud  in  England  trace  their  ances¬ 
try  in  the  direct  male  line  to  one  or  other  of 
three  stallions,  \tz.,  the  Byerly  Turk,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  the  charger 
of  a  Captain  Byerly  in  1689;  the  Darley  Ara¬ 
bian,  a  genuine  Arab,  imported  from  Aleppo 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  and 
the  Godolphin  Arabian,  or  Barb,  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  twenty-five  years  later.  It  is  said  to 
be  impossible  to  find  an  English  thoroughbred 
that  through  males  or  females  does  not  combine 
the  blood  of  all  these  three  progenitors. 


OF  PURE  NORWEGIAN 

COD  LIVER  OIL. 

I  Kometiixos  call  it  Beriiiiida  Bot¬ 
tled,  an:l  Jiiny  cases  uf 

COLu3UMPTION, 

Bronchitis,  Cough 

or  Severe  Cold 

1  have  CUHEU  with  It;  and  the 
advantage  Is  that  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  stomach  can  take  It.  Another 
tiling  which  commends  It  Is  the 
stimulating  proportles  of  the  Hy- 
nopluMphites  which  It  contains. 
You  will  And  It  for  sale  at  your 
Druggist’s  but  see  you  get  the 


STANLEY  WOOD,  Editor. 

20  genuine  Gemstones  as  a  prenlum  to  each  new  yearly 
subscriber.  We  send  you  ali  of  these  gems : 

Cameo,  finely  cut.  BloodHtone. 

GoMatone.  Moaalr,  for  sleeve  buttons. 

Tiger  Eye.  Montana  Moaa  Agate, 

retriflea  Wood.  for  sleeve  buttons. 

Green  Croeidollte,  Green  Moaa  Agate. 

Pink  Croeidollte.  Agatea,  for  sleeve  buttons. 

Carnelian.  ./eirel  Onyx.  Tree  Agate. 

Thb  Great  Divide  for  FEBRUARY  will  contain  an 
article  Illustrating  over  150  Belles  found  in  the  Ruins  of 
the  Cliff  Dwellers,  and  data  of  a  most  thorough  and  cost¬ 
ly  expedition.  An  ori^nal  prize  story  of  western  life, 
handsomely  illustrated,  entitled  “  Flare-up,”  and  many 
other  illustrated  articles  of  value  pertaining  to  the  Great 
West.  Sample  copy  free  to  intending  subscribers.  Cut 
shows  a  size  and  shape,  some  are  lar¬ 
ger,  others  are  smaller;  some  more 

desirable  gems  for  jeweiry  settings. 

There  are  20  in  all.  Each  gemstone  is 

honestly  worth  cts.  and  some  can¬ 
not  be  bought  for  $1.00  each  of  any 

jeweler,  and  the  to-  UI  value  is  over  $11). 

You  naturally  say.  “Can  this  be  true?  ” 

We  positively  guar-  antee  to  refund 

your  money  If  you  are  not  fully  satis¬ 

fied.  Our  reason  for  offering  this  costly  premium  is: 
We  mtist  advertise  to  get  others  to  advertise  rcith  us,  and 
by  thU  method  w  xoUl  have  a  national  circulation  quicker 
tiuin  by  any  ottur  method  that  we  ktww  of,  and  our  condu- 
siona  are  i>ased  on  facts  by  trUd  experiments.  You  must 
agree  to  show  The  Great  Divide  to  your  friends  and 
induce  them  to  subscribe,  which  will  be  easy  when 
they  see  your  premium  and  paper.  Send  one  dollar  to¬ 
day  for  a  years  subscription  an<i  the  20  gemstones,  se¬ 
curely  packed,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  same  day  yonr  or¬ 
der  Is  received.  Always  address 

THE  GREAT  DIVIDE,  1624  Larimer  Street, 
"DENVER,  COLORADO 

We  hare  one  of  the  sets  of  Gemstones,  and  they  are  just  as 
described.  The  Great  Divide  folks  are  financiauy  responsi¬ 
ble.  The  Great  Ditide  is  one  of  the  best  dollar  monthlies  in 
the  world,  enterprising  and,  with  this  indueement,  must  in 
a  short  time  obtain  a  national  circuloffem.— Editor. 


NEWARK  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

The  Centennial  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  celebrated  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  New  Year,  by  three  ser¬ 
vices,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  resume  of  the  address,  delivered  in  the 
evening,  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Nichols,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  His  theme  was  “Cen¬ 
tennial  Times  and  Men,”  and  lie  said  in  part:  * 

“When  the  corner-stone  of  this  building  was 
laid,  only  six  years  had  passed  since  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The  sacrifices 
made  to  rear  this  temple,  great  as  they  must 
have  been,  were  small  compared  with  those 
borne  while  this  town  lay  between  opposing 
armies,  and  the  families  of  these  men  and  their 
homes  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  marauder. 
When  this  new  church  was  planned,  the  clouds 
of  war  had  indeed  been  dissipated,  hut  the  po¬ 
litical  sky  was  far  from  clear.  There  were  por¬ 
tents  of  a  danger,  which  if  more  subtle  in  its 
workings,  w'as  none  the  less  to  be  dreaded  in  its 
results.  The  problem  of  reconstruction  was  one 
which  might  baffle  the  best  political  architect. 
Newark  was  a  part  of  the  battle-ground,  and 
the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  people  had 
been  lowered  when  the  large  body  of  citizen  sol¬ 
diery  returned  to  their  homes.  Camp  life  is'not 
a  training  school  for  church  erection,  and  we 
may  well  marvel  at  the  power  of  those  home 
influences,  which  within  four  years  of  their  re¬ 
turn,  inspired  these  men  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  the  erection  of  this  building.” 

After  speaking  of  the  exhausted  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  of  the  great  revival  of  1788,  of  the  new 
start  Newark  was  beginning  to  take  then  in  a 
triumphant  march,  wliich  in  late  years  has 
made  her  the  Birmingham  of  America,  Mr. 
Nichols  continued: 

“We  talk  of  Newark  as  a  Town.  If  we  would 
understand  its  early  character,  we  must  think 
of  it  as  a  Church.  Treat  and  his  associates  nev¬ 
er  left  their  Milford  and  Branford  homes  to 
found  a  new  town.  They  came  to  plant  this 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Jersey,  and  when  they  had  planted  it,  they 
hedged  it  around  with  restrictions,  to  keep  out 
unworthy  members.  For  forty  years  their  de¬ 
scendants  knew  no  town  apart  from  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization.  It  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  record,  that  when  the  colonists  assem¬ 
bled  to  frame  their  organic  law,  they  resolved 
with  one  accord,  that  until  they  could  draft 
their  code,  they  would  be  governed  by  the 
laws  as  written  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  leaven 
of  those  early  settlers  leavened  their  descend¬ 
ants,  and  though  town  and  State  have  been  di¬ 
vorced  from  church  for  half  a  century,  and  this 
rigid  Puritanism  has  been  supplanted  by  a  more 
catholic  spirit,  the  influence  of  the  original 
founders  has  permeated  their  latest  successors. 
The  men  of  that  day  had  neither  the  schooling 
of  our  time,  nor  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it; 
but  there  were  scholars  among  them.  Books 
were  few.  The  press,  as  an  educator,  had 
scarcely  appeared.  Their  church  was  their  great 
school-house,  and  its  ministers  their  chief  in¬ 
structors.” 

Mr.  Nichols  then  spoke  of  some  of  the  old 
veterans  who  assembled  in  the  church  on  the 
day  of  its  dedication,  one  hundred  years  ago; 
and  “on  yonder  comer  of  Broad  and  Market 
streets,  sitting  in  his  home,  tired  and  feeble 
under  the  weight  of  more  than  ninety  years,  is 
their  senior  deacon,  Ailing,  proud  of  his  com¬ 
mission  as  a  magistrate  from  King  George, 
patriot  as  he  was.  From  his  mansion  facing  the 
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NORTON  DOOR  CHECK  &  SPRING  CO. 

SEABS  BUILDIMO,  Boston,  Mass. 

AOENT8  WANTED. 


MAULE’S  SEEDS 

LEAD  ALL. 


Our  Catalogue  for  iSgi  is  pronounced  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best  seed  a'nd  plant  book  issued : 
printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  all.  664  varieties 
of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit-  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
etc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  as  many  as 
jS  of  them  being  in  colors.  This  catalogue  is 
mailed  free  to  ali  who  ordered  in  iSqo;  but  as 
the  postage  on  the  book  alone  is  five  cents,  we 
must  ask  all  others  who  are  not  customers, 
desiring  a  copy,  to  send  us  twenty-five  cents 
in  stamps  for  it;  and  in  addition  to  sending 
our  catalogue,  we  will  also  mail  you,  without 
extra  charge,  a  packet  of  the  wonderful  BUSH 
LIMA  BEANS,  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  VEGE 
TABLE  NOVELTY  INTRODUCED  IN  YEARS; 
AND  A  PACKET  OF  THE  NEW  MARGUERITE 
CARNATION,  THE  FLORAL  WONDER  OP 
1891,  These  two  packets  of  seeds  are  worth 
35  cents ;  so  it  virtually  means  the  same  thing 
as  mailing  our  catalogue  free  to  ail  who  answer 
this  advertisement  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


THE  REINDEER  FOR  ALASKA. 

It  is  likely  that  the  reindeer  of  the  domesti¬ 
cated  Siberian  variety  will  be  introduced  into 
Alimka  before  the  close  of  this  year  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  has 
been  brought  before  Congress  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  wLose  report  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
Dr.  Jackson  says  that  the  natives  living  along 
the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  are  in  a  state  of  starva¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  there,  that  but  slight  ex- 

gense  would  be  incurred  in  bringing  over  from 
iberia  a  stock  of  reindeer,  and  that, by  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  this  aninlal.  a  constant  supply  of  food 
would  be  secured  for  the  Alaskans. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  will  soon  report  to  the  House  a 
measure  by  which  the  means  needed  to  procure 
the  reindeer  from  Siberia  will  be  put  at  the  dis- 
po^  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  large  Si¬ 
berian  variety  of  reindeer  is  ridden  by  the  Tun- 
gusians,  who  also  use  it  for  draught,  and  who 
^value  it  for  its  speed,  endurance,  and  particular 
KidaptatioD  to  travelling  on  snow.  Reindeer  meat 
Ms  ^licious,  and  the  milk  of  the  herds  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  cow’s  milk.  Clothing  that  is  almost 
immrvious  to  the  cold  is  made  of  the  skin,  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  animal 
that  is  not  available  to  some  useful  purpose. 
The  varieties  of  wild  caribou  that  are  found  in 
the  northern  remons  of  the  New  Dominion  would 
I  be  less  serviceimle  in  Alaska  than  the  Siberian 
L  domesticated  breed. 

Those  of  our  American  adventurers  who  are 
^always  on  the  lookout  for  novelties  may  yet 


fanporitiW  from  the  icslp,  prevents  bsldiieee  and  gray 
hair,  and  caases  the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Soft  and  Besik, 
ttfal.  Infallible  for  curing  ernptions,  dlseasea  at  tbs 
akin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cats, 
burns,  bruises,  sprains,  Ac.  All  Draggista  *r  by  BaOt 
MCte.  BABOLAT  *  GO .  44  Stoa*  St.  H«wToA;i 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamships. 

GLASGOW  SEKVICEL 
Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDEBBT, 
From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Leroy  street. 
FURNESSIA.  Jan.  17.11a.m. 

Cabin,  ffSO  and  960.  Second  Claaa,  ffSO. 
Steerage,  9SO. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SERVICE. 
FAYAL,  AZORES,  GIBBALTAB, 
and  NAPLES. 

NEW  YORK  TO  GIBRALTAR  AND  NAPLES  DIRECT. 
Mediterranean  Rates—Cabintmto  $100.  Steerage  $80. 
Rates  to  Azores — Cabin  $06.  Steerage  $24. 
TraTelen'  Oiroalar  Letters  of  Oredlt  and  Drafts  for  any  ament 
issued  at  Lowest  Oarrent  Bates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information, 

HENDERSON  BBOTHEBSy 

7  BOWLING  GREEN,  NEW  YORK. 


EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


INCOMPARABLE  IN  FLAVOR. 

Use  it  for  Beef  Tea,  Soups,  Sauces,  (Game,  Fish  Ac.) 
Aspic  or  Meat  Jelly. 

One  pound  of  Extract  of  Beef  equal  to  forty  pounds  of 
lean  beef.  Genuine  only  with  signature  of  J.  von 
Liebig,  as  shown  above,  in  bine. 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


(JAKt 

HENS 


I  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  the  reindeer,  in  Tim- 
Igusian  fashion,  on  the  soil  of  our  own  country. 


AMERICAN  WOODS. 

A  book  on  woods,  containing  actual 
attd  authentic  specimens,  beautifully 
prepared  so  as  to  show  all  views  of 
the  grain  (see  cut  a,  b  and  e),  and 
with  full  text.  Makes  a  beautiful 
Christmas,  Birthday  or  Wooden  Wed¬ 
ding  present.  See  review  in  Nov.  13th 
Issue  of  this  paper.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars. 

K.  B.  HOUGH,  Publisher,'  ’V 
Lowville,  N.  Y.* 


BALTIMOKE.  MD. 

Best  quality  Copper  and  Tin  ||1?T  f  S 
for  Chorchea,  Schoola  4kc. 

Also  CHIMES  and  bells. 

Price  and  terma  free.  Name  tbla  paper. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  fOURDRY. 

tells  of  Pur*  Osppar  and  — -  ■"Uurihn 
lehooISfFlr*  Alaniu,PariDs,ste.  WVhLi 
WAklUNTED.  CatelofiwwMPrsa. 

VANOUZEN  A  TIFT.  Ciaaiaaaa.0 


mmsaSKM  good  news 

lUWijl  TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  Offer,  Row’s  your  time  to  get 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coflb^ 
and  Boking  Powde^  and  secure  a 
beantltul  Ooid  Band  or  moss  Boee  China 
ISMAijmiiB  TeaSeADlnnerSet.OoldBandMoasBoae 
Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor, 
or  Webster’s  Diotlonsry.  S4  lbs.  Fine  Tea  by  Mall  on  rs- 
Mlpt  of  $3.  THB  OBBAT  AMEBIOAN  TEA  CO.,  - 
P.  O.  Box  S80.  n  and  88  Yesey  81,  New  Tork. 


ms^YJk  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  T*  BOilia, 

*For  Churchet,  Schools,  etc.,  alto  ChteM 
and  PeaU.  For  more  itian  half  a  ce&tuiv 
soteU  fc.:  auperiorHy  over  all  othai^ 


LIKE 

Sheridan’s  Condition  Powdorl 

It  if  abacdatelj  pore.  HlahlY  oonoentrated*  In 
guanUtY  it  co«U  lav  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day. 
StriotlT  a  medlelBe.  Prevents  and  cureeall  dtieBiM. 
Good  for  youoft  chicks.  Worth  more  than  gold 
wbeii  bens  Moult.  **Oiie  lar^  can  saved  me  $16, 
Md  nz  for  66  to  ineveat  roup,**  save  a  customer. 
If  you  can’t  get  It  send  us  fO  cents  for  two  packs  t 
five  $L  ▲  1 1-4  pound  can  61.16  post-^d  t  B  cans  66* 
expresipald.  **imBKSTPOUU^RTPAMB,»*Bani- 
pls  oop7  fresk  Poultrf  Raisina  Guide  free  with  61 
erdersormort.  1. 8.  JOHKSON ft Ca. Boston. Mam. 


BELLS 

^milked 

isse. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

MAinJFACnTRB  SUPXBIOR 


Baxter  USwan,  Mannfaetnrer  of 
CHURCH,  HALL,  AND  LODGE 
FURNITURE  I 

nr  ORMAT  VARIXTT 
Pewi  sad  Chapel  Seatisga,  Pslplta, 
Pslpit  Chairs,  Cewmaslos  and  Altar 
Tables,  S.  8.  Teaehera’  Deaks,  Re. 
Write  for  information  to  244  A  246 
South  Second  Street  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


Every  Good 

hnsaahwpm  tfamald  or  «im  Mod  for  illiiattatsd 
atoolard“iteMr.ArMP*  Stmt  Cocking  Utanaite, 
Xhs  U0V80V  mPlT  00..01aTalaad.01iite 


LIFE-LINE  SONGS 

CONTAINS  THE  FAMOUS  SONG 

“THROW  OUT  THE  LIFE-LINE’ 

And  thirty  others,  words  and  music,  bv  the  same  author. 
Pages  large  as  “  Gospel  Hymns,”  Handsome  cover.  Sam¬ 
ple  etrpy,  postpaid,  lOp.  Our  eo-pcqre  Catalogue  Free. 
.TAMES  H.  EARLE,  Publisher,  BOSTON. 


TOUR  TO  PALESTINE  AND  UP  THE  NILE. 

Balling  January  28th  and  February  18tb.  Strictly  se¬ 
lect  and  limited.  Send  4  cents  In  atampa  to 

Rxv.  C.  F.  THOMAS.  D.  D.. 

1606  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JANUARY  22,  1891. 


BOSTON  IXTTEB.  sions  of  essayists,  the  incidents  of  debate,  and  thing  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  the  minutest 

OOMMOATlOHiLBll  AM.  .  the  changing  huMoi,  ot  the  body  both  RT.™  .nd 

To  some  of  our  Presbyterian  friends  there  is  no  8*7-  beautifully  furnished — even  to  embroidered  pin- 

vital  association  between  these  two  isms.  In  From  this  the  members,  about  thirty-six,  went  cushions  and  bureau  covers — will '  be  rented  at 
their  thought  the  two  are  indeed  widely  diverg-  good  spirits  to  the  supper  room,  where  of  fiftv  cents  a  day,  and  there  meals  in  the  restaurant 
mt,  «pSr  in  BoatonMid  tte  ChMohe,  of  *0  ^  infc^n^c  w..  wha.  might  ^■l|;^h7»m^o^men?adn 


OONOBBOAnONAUSM  AND  CALVINISM.  . 

To  some  of  our  Presbyterian  friends  there  is  no  8^7 
vital  association  between  these  two  isms.  In  ^ 


CuiTcnt  ^ucnt0. 


City  and  Vicinity. 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Perkins  Fogg  Includes 
IvllClUlTl  avU(C0*  the  followlig  bequests:  To  the  University  of  the 

^  _  City  of  New  York  $30,000,  to  the  President  and  Pel- 

.g,  ,,  r.  ....  V.  ot  Harvard  University,  to  be  devoted  to  the 

The  Art  Mogonne  for  February  (Cassell  Publishing  ^  museum,  $300,000.  For  the  en- 


.  V.  .  New  York),  opens  with  a  paper  on  The  rfchment  of  the  museum,  ’and  as  a  nucleus  for 

An  Insurance  policy  is  a  comfortable  possession  so  Portraits  of  John  Buskin,  the  frontfepieoe  being  a  oontrlbutlons  Mrs.  Fogg  bequeaths  thereto 


New  Smd  H^«  H  ^y  havrbeen  be  anticipated  from  a  body  of  men  trained,  con-  ILTheVelorfCSsTlongr^^^^  the  company  Pbotogravure  of  Sir  John  Millais'  celebrat^  por-  husband's  rich  collecWon  of  Japanese  and 

JNew  itngiana.  nowever  u  may  nave  oeen  ^  ,g.A.d.m„j„gAgi  tKaa  mam  nere  tor  rour  weess,  a  longer  stay  wiii  ne  which  issues  it.  The  smallest  doubt  on  that  point,  trait.  Of  the  various  pictures  given,  showing  the  viJiiAd  at  *ioo  ono  It  ia  i/>  ha  known 

formad  an  imnraaaion  nrevails  in  certain  circles  stramed,  and  restrained,  as  are  the  educated  permitted  only  by  special  action  of  the  Board  or  A _ _  \IT^  4‘kAf  waII  fawBAiia  ci«*d-  AUa  a  A«vrl  n  k«1#  ^  BD  J0We  ty,  U6  ^  *  OWD 


formed,  «!  Impression  prevails  in  certain  circles  strained  and  retrained,  as  are  the  educated  ^rmit^oniy  oy  special  action  ot  tne  «oara  or  turns  comfort  into  care.  We  observe  that  that  well  famous  art  critic  from' the  age  of  three  and  a  half  ^thTFogg  Jtl7n 

t^t  Bos^  Mimsters  i^,  numy  of  th^,  any-  ®^®2Lllent“Ifter  dinner  speeches  followed  under  After  February  Ist  the  restaurant  will  be  open  known  insurance  company  toe  Phoenix  of  Brooklyn,  years  to  hie  ^een  old  age,  the  one  which  best  ^  left  to  be  aJpUed  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  mu- 

thing  but  Calvmistic  m  their  faith  and  teaching.  li^wiient  aiier  oinner  spewnes  loiiow^  unaer  women,  and  cheap  but  well  prepared  food  announces  a  notable  condition  of  things  in  an  in-  fles  the  imagination  is.  however,  not  that  by  Millais,  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  Uni- 

Having  been  here  now  for  the  best  part  of  a  *be  clever  and  genial  direction  of  the  Kev.  Ur.  be  as  daintily  served  as  in  the  most  expensive  crease  in  Its  net  surplus  of  over  a  quarter  million  but  Richmond’s  portrait,  painted  In  1867.  It  is,  he  ygrglty,  for  the  use  of  the  theological  department, 

year,  forming  pleasant  acquaintances,  and  at-  T.  Ralston  Smith,  who  presided  here,  as  he  does  restaurant  and  as  promptly  as  at  a  business  dollars.  “There’s  safety  in  numbers”  such  as  says,  “the  truth,  lovingly  told,”  and  that  Is  how  one  the  Income  to  be  in  aid  of  poor  students  $40  000  to  be¬ 
tending  numerous  ecclesiastical  gatherings,  I  am  everywhere,  with  infinite  grace  and  tact.  men’s  lunch-counter.  It  ought  to  be  well  i»t-  these.  would  have  the  truth  told  about  Buskin.  A  clever  queathed.  The  American  Unitarian  Association  of 

prepared  to  record  my  impression.  It  is  to  this  Clericcs..  ^^^in?8^LmforTs“ind“  econX^wdiren^ov'^fhe  The  Superintendent  of  the  National  Academy  of  Boston  receives  $30.^.  to  be  kn^n  as  the  William 

effect,  that  New  England  is  sotinder  in  its  . . . .  idea  of  cooperating  with  a  noble  work  o^  fchris-  Design,  announces  that  works  for  the  sixty-sixth  an-  «  H.  Fogg  Memorial  Fund.  The  Berwick  Academy  of 

heart  than  in  its  head-^nore  orthodox  in  its  DEFENCE  OF  THE  NEW  TARIFF.  tiau  love.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  Shepard  on  the  nual  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  art  ^udente,  to  Holman  Hunt  s  The  Proper  Mode  Berwick,  Me.,  Inherits  $50, (XX),  the  money  to  be  ap- 

rf  th&Ti  in  ita  iittArnnne  Even  in  utterance  it  ^R.  EDITOR During  the  forty -seven  years  joy  she  must  have  found  in  conceiving  and  cany-  will  be  received  at  the  Academy  from  Monday,  ana  »tuay  ol  Drawing.  plied  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  public  libra- 

®  .  .  1  1  •  1  that  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Evangeijst,  but  ing  out  this  beautiful  work.  And  well,  both  for  March  9th,  to  Saturday,  March  14th,  inclusive,  a/fer  The  opening  paper  of  the  NtaefecnfA  Uenfury  for  ry.  The  New  York  Hospital  gets  $30,000,  the  Metro- 

must  be  pining,  or  else  playing  piguap.  anneared  in  its  columns  that  I  could  and  for  those  whom  she  has  thus  seped,  y.hich  time  no  works  will  be  admitted.  As  numerous  January  (Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company),  will  politan  Throat  Hospital  $10,000,  the  New  York  In- 

Twioe  this  very  day  the  current  of  discussion  .  ,  ,  ,  pypi,,ap.  ^ important  conditions  as  to  packing,  method  of  de-  command,  as  It  will  enlighten,  many  readers.  The  etitutlon  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  $10,000,  the  New  York 

set  strongly  toward  the  deep  sea  of  Ctolvinism.  .  S  vipM’s  T^^tters  and  death.  livery,  etc.,  arc  specified,  ii  tending  exhibitors  Duke  of  Argyll  having  narrowly  observed  “Huxley  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animate 

In  place  of  the  regular  Ministers’  Meeting  at  7  nie  o  r.  ,  PENTECOST  WELL  RECEIVED  IN  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  notice.  Five  onthe  Warpath,”  in  other  words,  Huxley’s  tilt  against  $io, 000,  the  Sheltering  Arms  $10,000.  $100,000  Is  to  be 


Tu’.“7T''w  *  77  V-  '  Excellent  after  dinner  sneeches  followed  under  After  February  Ist  the  restaurant  will  be  open  known  insurance  company,  toe  Ph^nix  of  Brooklyn,  years  to  hie  ^een  old  age,  the  one  which  ^stMtls-  left  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  toe  mu- 

but  Calvmistic  m  their  faith  and  teaching.  i!.xwiieni  aner  oinner  epewnes  loiiow^  unaer  women,  and  cheap  but  well  prepared  food  announces  a  notable  condition  of  things  in  an  in-  fles  the  imagination  is.  however,  not  that  by  Millais,  £q  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  Uni- 

ing  been  here  now  for  the  best  part  of  a  clever  and  genial  direction  of  the  Kev.  Ur.  be  as  daintily  served  as  in  the  most  expensive  crease  in  Its  net  surplus  of  over  a  quarter  million  but  Richmond’s  portrait,  painted  In  1867.  It  to,  he  ygrglty,  for  toe  use  of  the  theological  department, 

forming  pleasant  acquaintances,  and  at-  T.  Ralston  Smith,  who  presided  here,  as  he  does  restaurant  and  as  promptly  as  at  a  business  dollars.  “There’s  safety  in  numbers”  such  as  says,  “the  truth,  lovingly  told,”  and  that  is  how  one  the  Income  to  be  in  aid  of  poor  students  $40  (XX)  to  be- 

g  numerous  ecclesiastical  gatherings,  I  am  everywhere,  with  infinite  grace  and  tact.  men’s  lunch-counter.  It  ought  to  be  well  i»t-  these.  would  have  the  truth  told  about  Buskin.  A  clever  queathed.  The  American  Unitarian  Association  of 

ed  to  record  my  impression.  It  is  to  this  Clericcs..  wiSlf^B^pomf.?rts°an^*Lv>rmnrv**\vni*pn?ov''’tbp  The  Superintendent  of  the  National  Academy  of  P®P®r. telling  illustrations,  to  by  Harry  Furnlw,  Boston  receives  $30,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Wiiltem 


turns  comfort  into  care.  We  observe  that  that  well  famous  art  critic  from  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  collection.  A  further  sum  of  $30,000  to 


ronized  by  shopping  and  business  women,  who, 
with  its  comforts  and  economy  w’ill  enjoy  the 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  NEW  TARIFF, 


idea  of  cooperating  with  a  noble  work  o^'  thris:  Design,  announces  that  works  for  toe  sixty-sixth  an- 

tiau  love.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  Shepard  on  the  nual  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  art  ^udente,  to  Holman  Hunts  The  Proper  Mode 


Mr.  Editor: — During  the  forty -seven  years  joy  she  must  have  found  in  conceiving  and  cany-  will  be  received  at  the  Academy  from  Monday,  plied  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  public  libra- 

that  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Evangeijsi  ,  but  out  this  beautiful  work.  And  well,  both  for  March  9th,  to  Saturday,  March  Uth,  inclusive,  after  The  opening  paper  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  ry.  The  New  York  Hospital  gets  $30,000,  the  Metro- 


on  The  Ulustrating  of  Books.  A  valuable  article  for  g  Memorial  Fund.  The  Berwick  Academy  of 
art  ^udente,  to  Holman  Hunt’s  The  Proper  Mode  Berwick,  Me.,  inherits  $50,000,  the  money  to  be  ap- 
and  Study  of  Drawing.  plied  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  public  libra- 


set  strongly  toward  the  deep  sea  of  Ctolvinism.  vipirt’sT>^tters  and  livery,  etc.,  arc  specified,  ii  tending  exhibitors  Duke  of  Argyll  having  narrowly  observed  “Huxley  Society  for  toe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animate 

In  place  of  the  regular  Ministers’  Meeting  at  7  i®  t  7  DR.  PENTECOST  WELL  RECEIVED  IN  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy' of  toe  notice.  Five  onthe  Warpath,”  In  other  words,  Huxley’s  tilt  against  $10,000,  the  Sheltering  Arms  $10,000.  $100,000  Is  to  be 

the  Congregational  House,  attendance  centered  Cuy ter  s  articles.  Indeed,  1  am  some  imes  INDIA  valuable  prizes  are  offeied :  The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  the  Noachian  Deluge,  in  the  July  number  of  this  distributedamongthe  Young  Women’s ChristtanAs- 

at  Mission  HaU,  where  Dr.  McKenzie  of  Cam-  almost  persuaded  to  believe  that  many  of  Dr.  lo  Middleton  street  Calcutta  Dec  a  Prize  of  $300  for  the  best  American  figure  compos!-  magazine,  meets  him  on  his  own  ground  of  science,  goclatlon,  the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Association, 

bridge  had  been  invited  to  make  an  address  C.’s  utterances  are  but  little  short  of  inspiration.  to  the  New  York  Evangeust:  After  a  safe  tlon  painted  in  toe  United  States  by  an  American  and  with  “  weapons”  equally  “  of  precision  ”  with  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  Bellevue  Hoepltal, 

QTvi,.if  Tiia  a/iHroaa  waa  ndmirahlp  Bu*  I  cauuot  agree  with  wliat  he  says  in  u  •  j  •  T  citizen,  without  limitation  of  age;  toe  Julius  Hall-  those  of  which  that  eminent  scientist  v  lunts  himself  •  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergymen  of  New 

ontteHol^nl.  the  issue  of  Nov. under  the  cptiou,  “Some  and  prosperous  voyage,  we  have  amved  mlu-  ,*,0,  #200,  md  tioo,  tor  the  three  mother  wonls,  he  takes  up  HurleVs  appeal  to  geol-  fork,  the  Home  lor  Working  OIrto  iu  West  Eleventh 

iuitotodei^,aadth.^hlyhihlicaliu  teacu-  ,  dia  and  have  begun  our  work.  Our  God  has  the  United  ogy.  and  with  a  wit,  a  dlaerlmlnutlon.  and  a  oertain.  atroet,  the  New  York  Homeopathio  Medical  CoUeg. 

mg.  The  Divine  sovereignty  was  especially  ena-  Coneress  is  charged  with  “unwisely  legis-  g’’®®!®"®.  ^od  vouchsafed  a  warm  and  states  by  American  citizens  under  thirty-five  years  ty  both  of  existing  knowledge  and  of  its  limits,  which  and  Hospital,  the  Society  for  toe  Employment  and 

phasized  as  a  basis  of  rest  and  assurance,  in  ,nanv  imnortant  nartieulars— to  nro-  *'®®*‘ty  welcome  from  all  the  missionaries  and  of  age;  and  the  Norman  W.  Dodge  Pri2e  of  $300  for  quite  equal  those  of  his  antagonist,  he  shows  the  Relief  of  Poor  Women  ..and  the  Home  for  the  Aged, 

these  restless  and  dark,  discouraging  times.  ®  ^  ^  #.1,  .1,  from  many  people  w’ho  are  not  especially,  or  toe  best  picture  painted  in  the  United  States  by  a  flimsiness  of  some  of  his  arguments,  the  want  of  all  of  this  cRy,  and  the  Old  Ladies’ Home  of  Char les- 


INDIA  valuable  prizes  are  offeied:  The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  the  Noachian  Deluge,  in  the  July  number  of  this  distributedamongtoe  Young  Women’s  ChristtanAs- 

10  Middleton  street  Calcutta  Dec  3.  Prize  of  $300  for  the  best  American  figure  compos!-  magazine,  meets  him  on  his  own  ground  of  science,  goclatlon,  the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Association, 
To  THE  New  York  Evangeust-  After  a  safe  tlon  painted  in  toe  United  States  by  an  American  and  with  “weapons”  equally  “  of  precision”  with  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
,  _  h  ■  ■  T  citizen,  without  limitation  of  age;  the  Julius  Hall-  those  of  which  that  eminent  scientist  v  lunts  himself  •  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergymen  of  New 

and  prosi^rous  voyage,  we  have  arriveu  in  in-  Prizes  of  $300,  $300,  and  $100,  for  toe  three  In  other  words,  he  takes  up  Huxley’s  appeal  to  geol-  york,  toe  Home  for  Working  Girls  in  West  Eleventh 

dia  and  have  begun  our  work.  Our  God  has  pictures  in  oil  colors  painted  in  the  United  ogy,  and  with  a  wit,  a  discrimination,  and  a  certain-  street,  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  CoUeg© 

been  very  gracious,  and  vouchsafed  a  warm  and  states  by  American  citizens  under  thirty-five  years  ty  both  of  existing  knowledge  and  of  its  limits,  which  and  Hospital,  the  Society  for  toe  Employment  and 
hearty  welcome  from  all  the  missionaries  and  of  age;  and  the  Norman  W.  Dodge  Pri2e  of  $300  for  quite  equal  those  of  his  antagonist,  he  shows  the  Relief  of  Poor  Women  ..and  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 


Hie  seeming  fruitlessness  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  e  in  eres  s  o^  e  ew,  agains  e  in  interested  in  missionary  work.  I  wowan,  without  limitation  of  age. 


the  grave  problems  connected  with  city  evan  o,.  otroinaf- thneo  have  been  preaching  daily  for  more  than  a  One  realizes  something  of  what  may  be  the  varied  ..  .„  vwv.mtii.k  i 

_ .. _ tko  inHiYriaiiai  Tina  This  secms  to  me  an  imputation  against  tliose  ufY:vi-k.  i-  •  u  i  _  displayed  by  his  opponent.  Mr.  Huxley,  to  be  sure,  hand 

gelization,  the  vexations  of  the  indiviauai  pas-  i-u-  t.  a  .y  week  to  a  large  number  of  English-speaking  na-  experiences  of  a  human  life  when  one  learns  that  .  „  .  .  A.  1  .  uouu. 

r  ,1  j.-  A  ^  AJo  who  enacted  the  law-,  which  is  not  deserved;  .  „  ..  ..  .....  ?.  t>  ,  .  1.  .  1  .u  ..  s.  „„  „  is  not  a  geologist,  but  a  biologist;  the  Duke  of  Ar- 

tor,  all  were  mentioned  as  matters  of  dis-  .u-itv.  nr*!  tive  Bengali  gentlemen,  at  which  services  there  Brooklyn  has  a  citizen  who  first  knew  that  city  as  a 

quietude,  but  for  the  Christian’s  confidence  in  w  1  e  ave  no  ^_*®  ®  have  been  marked  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  village  of  2100  inhabitants.  He  says  it  was  a  beautl-  „ug_  i,  , 

.1 j  .1.04.  ak.moVi/%TEr  TIk»  luto  B  COntrovcrsy  which  would  not  be  to  his  _ j _  .  . fnl  villiure — hut  thHl,  la  hard  fcn  realize.  .  .  . 


candor  of  his  basic  proportion,  and  the  apparent  ig-  town.  Mass.  Unfortunately,  toe  will  is  to  be  oon- 


One  realizes  something  of  what  may  be  the  varied  |  ^tablished  sctentl^  facts  tested  by  relaUves  of  the  testator’s  deceased  hus- 


quietude,  but  for  the  Christian’s  confidence  in  ^ 

Almighty  God.  and  the  belief  that  somehow  He  a  controversy  which  would 

was  back  of  it  all.  “Our  duty,  ”  said  the  speaker,  taste.  I  must  ask  the  privilege  of 


expressing  my 


Holy  Spirit.  A  daily  morning  prayer-meeting  ful  vUlage-but  that  is  hard  to  realize 
held  at  7.45  A.  M.,  is  attended  by  a  company  The  Bar  Association  has  decided  to 


llage  of  2100  inhabitants.  He  says  it  was  a  beautl-  n®t‘ve  heath  in  more  senses  than  one  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

il  vUlage— but  that  is  hard  to  realize.  *****  Reology  to  q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  How  We  Went  and  What 

which  Mr.  Huxley  appeals.  All  toe  more  must  his  WeSaw.  Charles  McCormick  Reeve. - Winona.  A 

The  Bar  Association  has  decided  to  recommend  a  discussion  of  the  subject  command  the  confidence  of  Dakota  Legend  and  Other  Poems.  E.  L.  Huggins, 
implete  uniformity  in  the  examination  of  candi-  his  readers.  t  j  A  " 


will  not  be  settled  in  our  generation.”  -unwise  legisiaucu  wno...  ne  »u 

Passing  from  this  meeting  to  another,  where  a  condemns.  On  the  contrary,  I  observe  that 
number  of  brethren  meet  every  two  weeks  to  (while  the  duties  are  increased  on  something  lik, 
discuss  and  dine,  the  Calvmistic  view  of  things  130  articles  and  groups  of  articles  and  dimm 


,  .  ..  .  1  .  1  M  1.  _  1  uio.  kui  ikul  pax  tv  tp  uvtri  aukt  iitrip.  iiic 

that  unwise  legislation  which  he  so  strongly  .  „  ,  . ,  ,  .  . 

,  „  T  „v.  _ _ _  European  residents  in  Calcutta  are  also  inter- 

condemns.  On  the  contrary,  I  observe  that,  ... 

.  ,  .  ,  iu-  1-1  ested,  and  a  cordial  letter  signed  by  many  of 

(while  the  duties  are  increased  on  something  like  ... 


inings  now  are,  canuiaaies  in  some  secuons  01  me  Christ  {Day ton,  O.,)  contains  articles  on  the  College 
State  receive  an  easy  examination,  and  others  re-  ^^d  the  University,  by  Prof.  Loos  ot  the  State  Unl- 


Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  Handbook  of 
The  Quarterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Florida.  Charles  Ledyard  Norton. 


ceive  an  exceedingly  hard  one.  verslty  of  Iowa;  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Laity,  by 

Of  the  402,700  books  circulated  in  1890  by  the  New  Rev.  C,  J.  Kephart;  Some  American  Problems,  by 


the  leading  citizens,  asking  for  a  series  of  meet- 

.  .r  ,  1  u  •  J  J  XU  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  only  twenty  were  Dr  J.  H.  Snydei ;  Bible  Natural  History,  by  Prof, 

mgs  or  emse  ves,  las  n  receiie  ,  an  e  ^litygieggthanone-half  of  all  the  books circu-  George  W.  Bowman,  and  Probation  after  Death,  by 


w  r  TT  i  D.  Applctou  and  Oompony  I  The  Evolutlou  of  Mail 

and  the  University,  by  Prof.  Loos  of  the  State  Uni-  j /,#.  T  x#  ,x  rr  _  «  rm.  o  i 

„,x  -  T  TV!  ux  J  TV  XI  »  xu  T  IX  u  Rod  Christlanity .  Howard  MacQueary. - The  Spir- 

versltyoflowa;  Bights  and  Duties  of  the  Laity,  by  ...  .  Dante’s  Divnia  Commedia  W  T 

Rpiv.  n.  .T.  Kpinhnrt.!  Koma  PrnhlAma  hxr  ‘tURf  oeD®®  O*  Uaute  S  Ulvnla  LommeOia.  W.  1. 


L  r/v..  otiH  AxvTntnAnHa  ished  on  about  120, )  the  amount  of  diminution  i  u  ’  x  •  /.  xu  ’  lost-  Alittleless  than  one-half  of  all  the  books circu-  George  W.  Bowman,  and  Probation  after  Death,  bj 

once  mo^  ,^e  m  to  eomme-t  commenda-  ^  The  atti-  Opera  Hoiue  haa  been  taken  lor  the  meetings,  bitea  were  classed  a,  OcUon,  and  nine  per  cent,  re-  Kev.  WllUs  Palme  ol  Oolnmbus,  trlth  the  nsnal  de 


tkm.  Th.topicatthe“Fortmghtly,"waa-How  s^s  9m.ll,  In  onlmc'ph  (he  inc^K.  The  arti-  „',~ch  will  begin  next  week, 
the  Other  Half  Uves.”  The  book  by  Mr.  Riis,  o^®®  on  which  duties  are  increased  are,  with  but  .„..„.x  : - 


Hugh  McCulloch,  Washington:  Addresses,  Speech¬ 
es,  Lectures,  and  Letters  upon  Various  Subjects. 


and  the  condition  of  things  in  New  York  City,  tew  exceptions,  confined  to  luxuries-notably,  ^iggiq^aries  all  over  the  land  are  full  of  exnec  ^^oorumg  u,  me  reporui  oi  me  supeimueiiuenm 
.ere  wall  mriowed  and  the  snhjeet  wa.  thrown  tation.  Important  oonrersion.  are  ocenrrlnrat  ‘ZT.Tnr 


The  lookout  for  India  is  most  hopeful.  The  old 


lated  to  history,  biography,  or  travel. 

According  to  toe  reports  of  toe  superintendents, 


partment  articles,  and  a  large  number  of  Book  Re-  Hugh  McCulloch. 

views.  '  Harper  and  Brothers:  A  Secret  Mission. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  JiRous. 


- - - ; - .  x  *  Uia  rwinrtions  are  on  useful  articles  Theduties  ^"‘Fv.xxaxiv  wxxvtrxoivrixo  aic  xruuumug  ax  He  schools  who  studied  German  under  forty-two  American  Congress  have  issued  their  Report  of  that  J.  W.  Huxhurst,  Chicago:  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress- 

open  for  discussion.  ’The  discouraging  aspect  of  and  erockerv  wares  are  sliehllv  in-  aB  the  stations,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  teachers.  In  1883  there  were  10,672  pupils  in  the  conference,  together  with  the  Messages  of  the  Presi-  JohnBunyan 

affairs  was  once  more  relieved  by  falling  back  on  »  h  t  th  h*  frost  and  value  of  these  the  part  of  all  Christians  who  German  classes  under  twenty-seven  teachers.  There  dent  and  the  Letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State  trans-  Funk  and 

Divine  sovereignty.  Men  had  worked,  and  were  creased ;  nut  tne  cniei  cost  ana  aiue  «  e  ^^e  in  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  are  now  3874  pupils  who  study  French  in  fourteen  mltting  toe  same  to  Congress.  The  volume  contains  Young, 
at  work.  Millions  of  money  had  been  spent  and  "om  their  nature,  consist  largely  strengthen  our  stations  and  multi-  Public  schools.  much  of  value  to  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  them-  P  p 

were  beingspent.  The  Church  had  done  some-  of  the  labor  bf  ^owed  upon  theni  and  as  It  is  nronosed  to  facilitate  toe  deliverv  of  foreign  fflv®®  wlto  the  other  countri^  of  the  Western  DisoourseofJ 


*«il  h  t  thp  ohipf  mat  and  value  of  these  ®xp®®tancy  Oil  the  part  of  all  Christians  who  German  classes  under  twenty-seven  teachers.  There  d®nt  and  the  Letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
creasea;  nut  ine  cniei  cosi  anu  aiue  o  are  in  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  are  now  3874  pupils  who  study  French  in  fourteen  mltting  toe  same  to  Congress.  The  volume  contains 


much  of  value  to  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  other  countries  of  toe  Western  Con- 


Funk  and  Wagnalls:  Lyrics.  Joseph  Hudson 
Young. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company :  The  Great 


- - a  -  - - -  •  ,,  iwiTvrvaAa  Kwrvn  P^Y  them.  The  mission  field  is  sadly  under-  It  Is  proposed  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  foreign  x»  *■  -d  tA  xa  -oi  .  .  x.jx  xi  a  xu  Discourse  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

♦KSvia.  fxv  hAffar  fiiia  AnnHiiinn  hilt  waa  doinc  RTB  now  very  cheap,  the  burdens  imposed  upon  ^  ^  ixux  '^■n  .  A  u  v.i  ui  x  i.-  x  i  f  tinent.  Besides  the  Plan  of  Arbitration  and  toe 

ttong  to  better  the  many,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  in  this  ^^on^.  I  jenture  to  ask  that  you  will  earn-  letters  by  ^toblish  ng  a  steamship  postal  service  Reciprocity  Treaties,  it  gives  particulars,  illustrated 

httle  more  than  playing  with  it.  The  conclu-  7  estly  beseech  all  Christians  in  America,  to  make  similar  to  that  main^n^  on  toe  railways.  It  Is  re-  .  ,  .  railwav  and  steamshin  oom- 


sion  was  that  no  ministers  could  carry  the  re-  v  sTi^'^^nomm^^  that  what-  prayer  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  mark^le  toat  this  idea  has  not  occurred  to  some  of-  rnuSon.  TanitoraVdl^isToms  re7u7^^^^^^  ForDecember: 

sponsibility.  The  burden  was  too  great.  It  i„,^_x  a,.I„  i„;j  article  or  Spirit  upon  all  India,  and  especially  in  connec-  iicml  before.  The  difficulty  of  sorting  the  mails  ^  rency,  patents  and  trade  marks,  weights  and  meas-  Geographical  So< 

would  crush  them.  It  must  be  thrown  back  ever  import  duty  is  laid  upon  an  article,  or  ^  railway  trains  is  immenwly  greater  than  it  would  ^  international  law,  extradition  treaties,  and  For  January:  1 

.....X..  .Ka  +V.A  TTiiniafATA  clBssof  articlcs,  the  cost  of  such  article  is  en-  ,  ,  ,  .  on  an  ocean  steamer,  where  the  voyage  necessarily  .,xaa»  «,axxa«a  _ _  x  t.  >  x  .  t 

upon  the  Almighty,  and  the  mimsters  must  j  x  xi,  ...a-  most  needed  now  (and  unless  it  is  given  the  „ivAa  ntniviA  timA  fnr  thA  ronrir  other  matters  of  interest.  tury,  Printer  s  Ir 

throw  themselves  on  Him  also.  'Then  there  hanc^  to  the  consumer,  by  just  t  at  .  must  drag  on  wearily)  is  a  mighty  b  •  Xhe  same  Committee  have  issued  in  two  large  Presbyterian  Rei 

would  be  rest,  and  probable  relief.  If  this  theory  be  w'orth  anything,  it  ought  to  .  ■  .  g-  g  •  jx  qa  ,irv  hnnea  arc  A  contemporary  remarks  that  too  old  Knickerbock-  quarto  volumes.  Reports  of  Committees  and  Discus-  view.  Preacher’s 

If  conclusions  of  this  sort  are  not  indications  be  worth  a  ^t  deal.  True,  if  a  ^rson  buy  an  ^  P  ^  ers  who  built  the  back  of  the  City  HaU  of  brown  sions  Thereon,  apparently  in  full. '  For  February 

of  a  healthful  religious  life,  and  soundness  of  re-  imported  article,  on  which  a  duty  is  chargeable,  ^  ^  poured  out  and  that  chiefest  bless-  **  sake,  and  because  they  thought  xhe  Christian  Endeavor  News  for  January  (Phlla-  Monthly,  Maga2 

liiriouB  teachimr  then  I  am  incanable  of  forming  then,  of  course,  he  pays  that  duty;  but,  as  .  P  i  i  n  i  that  the  City  Hall  was  so  far  up  town  tha-  the  back  delphis ,  Pa.),  Is  the  first  number  of  toe  organ  of  toe  (Science  Monthly 

almost  everything  of  foreign  production,  that  comes  only  when  God’s  j^ple  are  crying  of  it  would  not  be  seen  much  anyhow,  would  rub  PhiUe-phia  branch  of  that  widespread  and  rapidly  __ 

judgment,  ^  people  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  need,  is  on  ^o  Him.  If  the  Week  of  Prayer  might  be  j  their  eyes  if  they  could  see  the  City  Hall  to-day.  growing  society.  Its  salutatory  shows  that  Its  pur-  XI 

Only  on  one  occasion,  in  aU  these  months  of  P^P  t  oai-  «ri.af  KoT.iaKiT.  iLa  lanr  im  extended  to  another  week,  and  the  whole  week  The  cracked  and  broken  brown  stone  has  been  filled  pose  whUe  strictly  local  is  a  large  one— to  unlfv  and  ’ 

mingled  association,  have  I  heard  any  reflection  ®  ’  resnect  upon  the  many  for  the  ^  searching  the  Scripture  for  promises,  |  Rnd  evened,  according  to  a  patent  process,  and  the  broaden  the  work  of  the’society  within  its  sphere  of  ^  has  pa 

on  BibUcal  doctrine  which  awakened  a  feehng  ^®8  ^  I  ®  and  pleading  them  for  the  heathen  world,  ano-  I  surface  thus  created  has  been  colored  to  resemble  influence.  for  a  special  wi 


fervent  prayer  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  ] 
Spirit  upon  all  India,  and  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  evangelistic  mission.  What  is  the 


by  many  good  maps,  of  railway  and  steamship  com¬ 
munication,  sanitary  and  customs  regulations,  cur- 


PERIODICAL8. 

For  December :  Our  Day,  Bulletin  of  the  American 


rency,  pe  tents  and  trade  marks,  weights  and  meas-  Geographical  Society. 

ures,  imernational  law,  extradition  treaties,  and  For  January:  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Nineteenth  Cen- 
other  matters  of  interest.  tury,  Printer’s  Ink,  Littoll,  Fortnightly,  Cumberland 

The  same  Committee  have  issued  in  two  large  Presbyterian  Review,  New  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 
quarto  volumes,  Reports  of  Committees  and  Discus-  view.  Preacher’s  Magazine. 

sions  Thereon,  apparently  in  full.  For  February:  Quiver,  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular 

The  Christian  Endeavor  News  for  January  (Phlla-  Monthly,  Magazine  of  Art,  Chautauquan,  Popular 


of  indignation  and  resentment.  That  departure  h®neflt  of  the  tew?  uut  mere  are  neavy  auties  revival  might  reasonahlv  he  einect-  “RtW®  so  closely,  that  a  stranger  could  hot  dis-  it  r^.i^x  ing  a  population  of  100.000  or  oi 

was  from  an  old  minister  who  ought  to  have  laid  manufactures  of  o^ton.  Yes,  th^is  ^  unto  that  of ’57-’ 60,  which,  beginning  in  x*?®  toe  Middletown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital,  issues  bill  is  permitted  the  sale  of  wi 

I _ u^xxa.  i,aa  Kt,  TA  truc ;  though  hcre  matcnal  reductioHs  havc  1)660 .  *  ing  from  the  sightly  counterfeit  of  toe  back.  When  i«x,  _  _ a _ i„x:—  _ 


known  better,  but  who  had  become  soured  by  re-  true ;  though  here  material  reductions  have  been  ’overflow  in  our  own  *T,***®  counterfeit  of  the  Uck.  When 

neated  disappointments  “ade.  Now,  let  us  consider  a  yard  of  calico.  I  toe  neamen  worm,  wouia  overflow  m  our  own  commissioner  Gilroy  was  in  Washington  last  Spring 

'^ther‘^rt.hde.iE.;.rd„plTby«icident.  f”'*  «  V N Will  you  „k  .11  our  paxtor#  throughout  Am». 

a.«di.Pr»bytorl.ulo„uu.rii.ud  lonuerly  ^co.tou  quoted  11  »ut..vor.go  «y  9_.2.  p?^»  l“™uto\ 

pastors  of  Churches  in  that  denomination,  are  Then,  the  cost  of  the  cotton  in  a  yard  of  this  .xj^  double  their  subscrintions  to  various 
Cg  culloi  iuu,  Cougregutiouu.  purishee.  I  ^co  i.  a^u.  u  ceut  ^d  h.^^  Jto  Ihi.^  -i^rTe^rLuA 

can  count  eight  or  ten  of  these  in  a  radius  of  a  freight  to  the  factory,  preparation  for  spinning,  thoroughly  ftihiished  and 

few  miles.  'This  much  is  clear  to  my  own  mind,  the  spinning,  weaving,  printing,  fimshing,  pack-  xj^^  spirit  offer  them^ves  It  is 

that  the  point  of  danger  for  the  Churches  in  Jobters’  comimssio^freights  ^d  the  retaiL  good  to  send  second-class  men 

Boston  has  passed.  The  tide  has  turned,  and  the  ®r  »  profits  and  the  goods  are  retailed  here,  in  „  p  brethren,  prav :  the  dead  are 


I  t7n*to  '’thT7  y"  Jouriiaf  7commer7  and  i  Pa®tor8  throughout  Amer-  ed  to  learn  that  the  stone  at  the  back  of  it  was  arti-  argu^  for  the  abolition  of  prison  methods  in 

I  turn  to  the  N.  Y.  Joui  iial  of  Commerce,  and  1  ^  ^  sermons,  and  our  people  to  flcial.  It  is  through  him  that  toe  patent  process  has  or  the  in^ne,  and  their  transformation  in¬ 
make  special  prayer  for  India?  Let  our  men  of  been  applied  to  toe  rear  of  the  City  Hall.  ‘V*?  *Sh;i,  K  m  ^  T 

ixu  J  ui  xu  •  U  •  X-  X  X.  X  11  X.  ..I  Ti  x  shouW  1)6  trcatcd  wltfa  the  possibility  of  rcoovt  ly  hI- 

wealth  double  their  subscriptions  to  *m:  various  The  entire  art  collection  of  Mr.  Brayton  Ives,  one  vIaw 


growing  society,  its  salutatory  snows  tnat  its  pur-  THE  EXCISE  LAWS, 

pose,  while  strictly  local,  is  a  large  one— to  unify  and 

broaden  the  work  of  toe  society  within  its  sphere  of  ^  passed  the  State  Senate  providing^ 

Influence.  for  a  special  wine  and  beer  license  for  cities  hav- 

Dr.  Selden  H.  'lalcott.  Medical  Superintendent  of  ^  population  of  100.000  or  over.  Under  thi» 
toe  Middletown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital,  issues  bill  is  permitted  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  by 
his  address  delivered  at  the  last  anniversary  of  that  reputable  clubs  and  societies  after  1a.m.  oq 
institution,  a  dissertation  upon  the  Hospital  Idea,  condition  of  a  license  fee  of  |200. 


He  argues  for  the  abolition  of  prison  methods  in  'The  Assembly  will  probably  so  amend  the  bill 
asylums  for  the  insane,  and  their  transformation  in-  as  to  extend  its  privileges(!)  to  smaller  cities 
to  genuine  hospitals.  Even  the  chronic  insane  better  inebriate-making  plan  can  be  devised, 
should  be  treated  with  the  possibility  of  reoovt  ry  al-  .  „  «  -  -  ,„x  x.^  ^ _ _  . 


Missionary  Boards,  and  let  a  hunwed  of  our  of  toe  most  ardent  collectors  in  the  country,  will  be  „  u.  ti.  u  x* 

very  best  young  men,  thoroughV  tiSnished  and  sold  In  the  American  Art  AssociaUon  galleries  In  Ketated’^Forelg/  Mteionary”work 

ailed  with  the  spirit,  offer  themriives.  It  la  New  York  ^mewhere  atant  the  llmtol  March.  Itls  “  ^^t  ?h.  SSSu  of  ZTmS 


celebrated  for  its  remarkable  series  of  manuscripts 
and  rare  books,  many  of  which  will  be  eagerly 


Boston  nas  passea.  me  tiae  nas  tnrnea,  ana  tne  - - « - - - X„  TnHia  “Prav  brethren  nrav  the  -laad  arA  srvrxaxa,  ,,A.xax  a...  intraAtform  DiaantrnniF 

watora  arA  ^incr  in  the  riirht  direction  Lih  Toledo,  at  five  cents  a  yard,  and  3  1-2  cents  a  Fray,  breturen,  pray,  the  are  sought  for  by  bibliophiles  from  all  over  the  world.  *“  strong 

waters  are  flowing  m  tfle  ngflt  airection.  Lib-  _ ,  ’  xi. _ 1 _  ct_  xi.;„  _ waking.”  Do  not  believe  the  reports  of  the  un-  rpua  oAiioaHAT,  AAnfaina  aKa.g  «av)  rtiarraa  n..4aaxoi  tlan  education  for  the  sake  of 


Buauxu  „x.xxvxxk,  Irixriotuxhhxji  «x-  ^  -reputable  club,”  is  just  the  place  for  respect- 

ways  in  view.  ui  x  •  1  x  a  x 

XA  UT  /y  Al  u.  Til  u  AU  I  X.  TPJ  able  young  men  to  acquire  a  taste  for  strong 

Dr.  N.  G.  Clark  s  paper  on  Higher  Christian  Edu-  .  •  1  *  -xu  *  u  •  -x 

...  TT  ,  X  J  X  Iff  ■  IT-  I  III  u  dnnk,  almost  without  knowing  it. 

cation  as  Related  to  Foreign  Missionary  Work,  .x  u  u  a  ,  .  . 

which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  may  be  hoped,  however,  as  it  is  to  be  eomest- 
Board  at  Minneapolis  last  October,  has  been  issued  ^7  desired,  that  the  measure  will  fail.  A  new 
in  tract  form.  It  a  strong  plea  for  higher  Chris*  Excise-Reform  Association  has  been  formed,  muI-I 


eralism  will  continue  to  berate  orthodoxy,  and  yard  pays  all  these  charges.  On  this  class  ol 
strive  to  build  itself  up  on  the  ruins  which  its  goods  the  duty  is  8  cents-4  cents  the  square  yard 


own  hands  have  wrought.  It  can  have  no  more  Now,  let  us  try  a  yard  of  unbleached  cotton, 
success  than  it  has  had.  It  Umps  in  logic,  in  a  yRrd  wide.  I  find,  upon  trial,  a  yard  of  this 
Scripture,  in  spirituality.  No  prayer  meeting,  goods  weighs  seven  ounces ;  the  cotton  at  eight 


On  this  class  of  making.”  Do  not  believe  the  reports  of  the  un- 
s  the  square  yard  Relieving  spies ;  God  is  able  to  give  us  the  land. 
riKiAA^Aa  Yours  sincerely,  George  F.  Pentecost. 


The  collection  contains  about  500  pieces  of  Oriental  education  for  the  sake  of  turning  to  acrount  the  if  the  hquor  lobby  is  strong,  it  is  not  impossible 
porcelains,  ranging  from  the  very  unique  in  char-  religious  ^ntiment  of  the  ^ples  among  whom  that  its  new  antagonist  may  prove  jtronger. 
acter  to  the  extraordinary  in  quality.  In  many  re-  f  onaries  labor,  for  the  building  up  of  a  native  minis-  The  Association  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Citizens’ 
spects  it  will  be  the  most  important  sale  of  its  kind  character  m  shall  meet  the  Intellectual  Committee  on  High  License;  it  deserves  all  the 

Avrav.  kaia  iv,  fKio  riAorifriir  nAHiriUi  AaalivviAaa  Ia  ia.  aud  spirltual  WBiits  of  thclr  countrymeu.  riAo^AAf  urViiAK  fKo* 


THE  Y.  P.  S. 


MISSION  FUND. 


ever  held  in  this  country,  and  will  easily  lead  in  in- 


So  many  letters  have  reached  me  in  reference  terest  the  artistic  events  of  the  Winter.  The  collec-  ^r.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  the  Syracuse  publisher,  sends 


respect  which  that  committee  commanded,  and 
gives  promisit  of  greater  effleieeny.  Its  constita 


no  evening  service  in  many  of  its  Churches,  no  0®“^®  a  pound,  costs  8  1-2  cents.  Here,  again,  founding  of  a  distinctively  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  tlon,  accoidlng  to  a  conservative  inventory,  will  ap-  out,  for  fifty  cents,  the  Three  Blind  Mice  Calendar,  shows  that  its  nima 

over-mastering  incentive  to  save.  Other  oome  in  a  lot  of  expenses,  ending  with  its  deliv-  j  ^  proach  $600,000  in  value.  twelve  pages  of  graceful  monothit  drai^ngs,  b«^  ^  promote  the  paj 


I  ery  to  the  retailers,  who  retail  it  here,  at  six 


To  promote  the  passage  of  more  stringent 


Churches  are  receiving  large  accessions.  Re-  ®JT  to  the  retailers,  who  retail  it  here,  at  six  briefly  the  nature  of  the  plan.  The  existence  of  The  city  has  resumed  possession  of  that  historic  eS^^flone^Md  M^s^'ilTintwwt  attach^ "to  them  Excise  laws  and  the  establishment  of  an  excise 
ports  of  the  last  Communion  season  showed  cents  a  yard  a  margin  of  2  1-2  cents  rovering tbg  heathen  world  is  a  tremendous  reality  to  the  building,  CasUe  Garden.  It  is  now  to  be  dismanUed  i- jb^t  they  are  the  work  of  a  lady  so  hopelessly  an  system  which  shall  impose  just  and  adequate  re- 
most  encouraging  eyidenoes  of  growth.  The  ex^n^.  The  duty  on  theseg^8is2  L2  cents^  missionary.  The  wasting  disease  is  there,  and  -?\«****^  thL  mrot  sJraints  and  regulation^jin  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Moody  meetings  were  eagerly  anticipated  by  Next,  let  us  a  keg  of  nails.  I  find  that  ri  the  remedy  exists,  but  the  power  to  make  the  8®“®  the  bwe  picturesqueness  which  it  had  in  1807  gi^piy  fold  their  hands  and  wait  for  the  end.  The  wines,  ale  and  beer  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


Moody  meetings  were  eagerly  anticipated  by  “  the  remedy  exists,  but  the  power  to  make  the  simply  fold  their  hands  and  wait  for  the  end.  The  wines,  ale  and  beer  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

^o«mm  whoinri^l™,.ndby  hete  rf  “  hpplicatioii  i.  wahtlhg.  gqimi  th«  ouuite  ol  U.e  Hudwh  .nd  E.^1  Sver..  humor  to  gohulne  hod  .ell  t.pre»8«d,  »d  tho  Orion-  2.  To  imcnro  the  dne  enlorcement  ol  oiietin, 

Chrintiurnwhorierimonetoieetto  Mmol  the  In  every  heathen  country  the  greatest  need  ..  During  the  Ume  that  Castle  Garden  was  used  as  a  dar  deserves  a  .IdecIroulaUon.  Eiciee  law.  and  regulations,  and  ol  each  as  mny 

Lord  made  bare.  Brethren,  pray  for  us  I  “  And  *  P  f  ^  T  R  well-trained  native  agency.  landing  bureau,  toe  names  of  9,720,667  immigrants  Mr.  T.  L.  Godkin,  in  toe  February  number  of  The  be  hereafter  enacted. 

the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shaU  go  to  another,  Rhout  18  per  cent.  Aims  it  ap^rs  tnat  the  Foreign  missionaries,  with  best  mental  and  were  recorded  upon  its  books.  Of  these  people  3,-  Fhrwm  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  expedition  to  3.  To  oppose  all  efforts  to  render  existing 
saying,  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  o^®*  of  material  m  100  pounds  of  nails  at  the  spiritual  gifts,  will  long  be  necessary  to  instruct  000,000  were  Irish,  3,000,000  German,  and  the  re-  relieve  Emin  was  clearly  a  piratical  undertaking,  regulations  less  restrictive  or  h 

Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts;  I  will  go  cents.  lOd  nails  encourage,  but  our  main  reUance  must  al-  mainder  divided  among  all  other  nationalities.  The  sinro  it  had  the  sanction  of  no  Government,  and  its  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

w  w  D  A  are  sold  here  at  $2.05  a  keg — spikes  and  larger  ,  a*  u  a  i.  rAAord  hnnka  havp  «ll  hftpn  nrAftprL-P#i  onri  arA  n/Yw  i  leader  was  reeponsible  to  no  power.  In  tnecourseor  _  , 

a^-  w.  H.  A.  „x  _  TI*  A _  ways  be  upon  native  preachers  and  teachers.  *ka  aria.,vAAAt  Mr  riAHkin  AhaaiA  th.nhA  Aiymanthi,  'Thus,  while  not  as  radical  in  its  aims  as  ma 


TWENTY  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ^bor,  lulling  Mill  c 
BUFFALO  MINISTERS’  MEETING.  retailer’s  profits 
The  Buffalo  Ministers’  Meeting  has  obtained  |1.00 — it  was  fl.25. 
an  enviable  reputation  for  the  intellectual  stim-  Now,  let  us  ronsi 


®  X  •  1  •  1AA  J  "5®®  Foreign  missionaries,  with  best  mental  and  were  recorded  upon  its  books.  Of  these  people  3,-  Fhrwm  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  expedition  to  3  To  oppose  all  efforts  to  render  existing 

cost  of  material  m  100  pounds  of  nails-at  the  spiritual  gifts,  will  long  be  necessary  to  instruct  000,000  were  Irish,  3,000,000  German,  and  the  re-  relieve  Emin  was  clearly  a  piratical  undertaking,  regulations  less  restrictive  or  less 

pig  iron  fumax^is  about  84  cents.  lOd  nails  encourage,  but  our  main  reUance  must  al-  mainder  divided  among  all  other  nationalities.  The  ®‘““  *^*^0  sanction  of  no  Government,  and  its  g^^gg^y^  foj.  the  protection  of  the  public. 

are  sold  here  at  $2.05  a  l^-spikes  and  larger  ^ays  be  upon  native  preachers  and  teachers.  record  books  have  all  been  preserved,  and  are  now  ?®^®"  Thus,  while  not  as  radical  in  its  aims  as  man 

mills  &t  lower  figures.  Here,  now,  is  e  iiiEr-  ..  .ii  %  .%  .  •.  .  sEfelv  stored  in  the  commissioners*  buildinirs  on  the  Ergument,  Mr.  Godkin  shows  thEt  the  sympEthy  u  . 

gin  of  11.21  out  of  which  to  pay  freight,  fuel,  V.“®  ^me  when  the^urches  m  Chi-  f^^  ^f,jgb  caused  the  expedition  to  be  under-  temperance  advorotes  would  desire,  it  will 

Lbor,  Rolling  Mill  charge,  keg,  commissions  and  “®’  ®°'i  ®  8®wh®re,  will  berome  self-sup-  taken,  was  a  sentiment  born  of  the  Gordon  myth,  seen  that  it  is  eminently  practical.  Like  aU  m 

tail  ’  r*fit  Th^dut  on  these  nails  is  PortiRg  and  self -propagating.  How  soon,  is  and  he  points  out  the  curious  fact  that  the  people  of  telligent  advocates  of  excise-reform  it  pro 

^  ®  o  y  on  e  1  largely  for  Christians  to  say.  I  had  seen  so  Personal  and  News.  Africa,  owing  to  the  slave  trade,  have  always  been  8implyto“dothenextthing”andas8uredlyfur 

fiAW— It  was  ,  .a.  .  many  thousands  of  villages  ready  for  the  Gos-  ™  »  ,  ,  ,1  x.  ,  ^  regarded  as  tit  spoil  for  pirates,  even  by  civilized  na-  ther  steps  will  be  aU  the  more  feasible  whe 

Now,  let  us  consider  a  keg  of  lOd  wire  nails,  ,  ,  i.rxv,„xuiTJx  The  Indians  are  laying  down  their  arms  and  com-  tinna  whn  hold  no  sneh  notions  oven  about  anv  x,  •  u  x  x,  •  «  .  x  .  vi¬ 
and  say  the  cost  of  raw  maierial  is  the  same  P®1.  and  no  preacher  for  them,  that  I  determm-  i„g  lo^)  camp.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  settlement  will  ^sget  ^^^hTeZeZ  tTSgZ  “*** 

These  Lis  are  sold  here  at  |2.75  a  keg  of  100  lb.  ^ ***  ‘^*'^**‘*-  admLTn^to;  BtenlS^s  couX  e^d  end^^^^^^^  remember  that  even  the  Ws  prophets  did  no 

— the  duty  is  |2. 00— it  was  |4. 00.  Now,  shall  we  ^  x-  u  x  u  Bennington,  Vt.,  is  planning  for  a  grand  celebi  a-  and  approves  of  his  conduct  of  the  expedition.  It  is  always  g  t  against  t  e  igh-pl^e  worship  no 


many  thousands  of  villages  ready  for  the  Gos- 


ulation  of  its  proceedings,  its  efficiency  in  the  and  say  the  cost  of  raw  material  is  the  same.  ^  1  *  *  ,  ’  ,  ,  •  x •  • ' 

promotion  of  brotherly  love  and  friendly  rela-  These  Lis  are  sold  here  at  |2.75  a  keg  of  100  lb.  ^  *°  *"y  *°  ? 


,  ,  x  .  lu  XU  X  T  J  X  The  Indians  are  laying  down  their  arms  and  com 

pel,  and  no  preacher  for  them,  that  I  determm-  ,  .  x  _  tx  •  i,  .i  .u  x  xxi  x  ■■ 

^  ^  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ing  into  camp.  It  is  hoped  that  a  settlement  wil 

Tr\  ri*v  rr\  Tr/\imrr  Aa '  m  _  _  .  . 


«o«.h.twe.«p„tor,oldiffe..ntd«.omiqxU«M,  -the  daty  i.  ♦2.00-it  iToO.  Now.shallwe  (PlMbytemh)  Church  to  .B.ume  each 

and  the  high  character  of  its  personnel.  With  be  told.  that,  but  for  these  duties,  we  should  •  -  -a. 


soon  be  effected. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  is  planning  for  a  grand  celebi  a- 


be  told  that  but  for  these  duties  we  should  ~  ’  ”*  - I  lion  of  the  centennial  of  its  admission  into  the  Union  its  legal  character  only  that  he  criticises.  Other  ar-  attempt  to  di^  Israel  by  main  force  up  to  th 

hiiv  the  calico  at  1-2  cent  n  vard _ 1-8  the  cost  of  woman.  At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  I  first  |  next  August.  The  Bennington  Battle  Monument  tides  that  appear  in  the  February  Forum  are :  The  heights  of  an  ideal  service  of  God.  Rather,  the; 


the  exception  of  the  Chi  Alpha  of  New  York,  it  buy  the  calico  at  1-2  cent  a  yard— 1-3  the  cost  of 


is  doubtful  if  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  country  the  raw  cotton,  the  unbleached  goods  at  3  1-2  aro  t  7  7  '  ^  k  mg  .f?  t  1  iris,, 

XU  •  -1  •  x'x  i-  1  X  -x  17  u  ..  .  ...  .  ..  .A,  ..  once  voted  $60.  I  then  began  to  urge  upon  battle  Itself  took  place  on  Aug.  16, 1877. 

another  similar  mstitution  equal  to  it.  Embrac-  cents— the  cost  of  the  cotton— the  lOd  cut  nails  .  #•  xu  •  x-  xu  u-i  x^d  .  ,  „  . 


spoke  to  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society .  They  at  will  be  dedicated  at  that  time.  The  centennial  of  the  Vanishing  Surplus,  by  Senator  Carlisle ;  The  Farm-  occupied  themselves  with  the  attempt  to  d 
once  voted  |60.  I  then  began  to  urge  upon  battle  Itself  took  place  on  Aug.  16, 1877.  er’s  Changed  Condition,  by  Prof.  Rodney  Welch;  away  with  those  practices  whose  influence  upo; 


ing  as  it  has  done  representatives  of  the  Presby-  at  21  cents  a  keg,  the  lOd  wire  nails  at  75  cents 
terian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Free  Baptist,  Disci-  or  9  cents  less  than  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  ? 
pie,  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  United  Presbyterian,  But  the  duty  on  wheat  is  25  cents— an  in- 


ple,  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  United  Presbyterian,  But  the  duty  on  wheat  is  25  cents— an  in-  -  -  +v,aa  LaaSaa^  „ a  5  x  * 

.A.  i-  1  J  •  XI  “XU  X  .  X  .  v-r  ..  I  soon  had  $1()00.  I  then  received  an  invitat 

and  Congr^tional  denominations,  it  has  yet  crease  of  5  cents.  Very  weU;  we  export  that  .  .  .  xj^  Indiana  State  Convention 

always  been  remarkable  as  allowing  the  utmost  article.  The  duty  on  hams  and  bacon  is  *?  ^  Indiana  State  Convention 

freedom  of  speech  on  controverted  points,  with  5  cents  a  pound— an  increase  of  3  cents ;  on  beef,  .u  ux°  <•  °  x  ^ 

_ J _ xu _ ux  A*;ii  i;_  *  a-  ..  ,  ,  a  thought  of  going  outside  of  my  own  denomina- 


members  of  other  societies  the  possibility  of  As  the  late  General  Spinner  was  the  first  to  employ  The  Government  and  the  Indians,  by  Hiram  Price ;  a  the  Israelites  was  immediately  and  unmistakabl 
great  things,  if  each  would  give  two  cents  per  I  women  in  the  department  offices  at  Washington,  the  biographical  essay  by  Prof.  Gildersleeve  of  the  Had.  So,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  friend  of  te 
week.  All  would  then  be  personally  interested,  i  women  department-clerks  are  now  raising  a  sub-  Johns-Hopkins  University,  and  half  a  dozen  other  pgrance  will  discountenance  this  Association  be 


no  danger  or  thought  of  ill-feeling  from  disagreea-  mutton  and  pork,  2  cents — doubled.  But,  as  we  x-  n  *  k  t  xk  1  k  # 

ui  -  •  ■■  TA  J  J-  •  xu  -J  X  .  .  ...  ...  .  ,  .  tion.  But  when  I  saw  the  large  number  of 

ble  friction.  Papers  and  discussions  on  the  widest  freely  export  these  articles,  how  do  these  duties  ,  -  xu  u  u  -x  a 

o=  =,aii  aoAAioA  oa  aaA..aa  A«„Axxur* _ : _ «  *  a.1  „u-.  I .  Young  pTOple  Hom  Other  churches.  It  occurred 


I  soon  had  $1(X)0.  I  then  received  an  invitation  scription  for  a  monument  to  his  memory,  it  is  said  essays 
to  speak  at  the  Indiana  State  Convention  of  ^^®*'  “oney  is  coming  in  finely. 

Christian  Endeavor.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  no  '^^®  hcKinning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Ameri- 
thought  of  going  outside  of  my  own  denomina-  ®®“  P®^"‘  celebratedln  this  city  next  ^he 

XiAA  TJaX  AtKaA  T  OOAT  XKa  IoAA-A  A..VaUa-  a#  Aprll.  TTaar  1 


^  '  cause  it  does  not  propose  to  complete,  but  onl 

to  facilitate,  a  thorough  temperance  reform. 
Institutions.  rpj^g  association  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  non 

The  Catalogue  of  Yale  University  for  the  current  partisan.  This  is  not  a  question  of  politics  bu 


P  •  ^  ^  ^  ,  year,  recently  issued,  shows  a  steadily  growing  of  the  social  order.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wi 

It  has  been  decided  that  works  of  art  executed  by  prosperity.  The  number  of  students  in  all  depart-  thorough  support  of  all  good  and  p 

TYiAriPiin  Art.ifttA  livinc^  t,Amnnrnrilv  Ahrr\oH  on.  .w.xv»4>n  lOiiK  momKova  fKo  ®  ©wv*  j,/ 


range  of  subjects,  as  weU  secular  as  sacred,  affect  the  American  consumer  ?  Andwhyisour  American  artists  living  temporarUy  abroad  are  en-  mente  is  1645,  of  whom  thirty-five  members  of  the  ..larougu  support  oi  au  g^  ana  p 

have  found  nlace  in  its  meetines  from  the  first:  I  Oxivamm«nt  now  noiFoti«tin.F  with  Fmnno  „nd  *^®*  titled  to  free  entry.  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  women.  An  important  fea-  ^o-sp^nted  men  of  whatever  party  they  may 


have  found  place  in  its  meetings  from  the  first ;  Government  now  negotiating  with  France  and 
and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  Germany  to  procure  the  removal  of  their  re¬ 


plan  was  outlined  and  after  the  address  the  ^  ^  emigration  of  tore  of  this  institution  is  the  encouragement  It  gives  ^“ost  as  a  rommen^  upon  and  surely 


tl 


many  of  these  papers  and  discussions  were  strictions  against  the  American  hog  and  his  pro-  90®®**on  was  put  to  the  delegates  by  Dr.  J^nd-  colored  people  to  the  fruit  farms  of  California.  Itls  to  graduate  study.  In  addition  to  fellowships  and  encouragement  in  this  work  we  observe  wi 
marked  by  ability  and  scholarship  of  a  high  ducts?  The  duty  on  potatoes  is  25  cents— in-  Indianapobs,  and  the  entire  audience  expected  that  1,2(X)  negroes  will  arrive  in  San  Fran-  scholarships  of  longer  standing,  may  be  noted  the  extreme  satisfaction  that  the  Union  League  (3 

order.  All  who  have  been  admitted  as  members  crease  10  cents.  These  are  now  selling  here  at  **T*^  Prepared  a  cisco  by  next  April.  John  Bloane  Fellowship  in  Physics  founded  in  1889,  of  Brooklyn,  with  aU  the  courage  of  their  co 

have  learned  to  look  forward  to  the  hour  of  4  about  90  cents.  On  May  10th,  1889,  I  bought  Plodgo  boo®  oxclusively  for  Presbyterians.  This  a  submarine  craft  is  Dei  ng  constructed  at  Detroit,  which  may  be  awarded  to  the  same  student  for  three  victions,  last  week  took  action  prohibiting  t 

- _  O  VkTw^lr  wno  offAZi*  i’ViO  nnn-fTAnf  l/\n  on/1  o  _ 1 _ s _ _ V.Z.  x.i _ n _ .  OI14>r»AAAiTrA  flflli  t.hA  ThOTnilfi  GlEfibV  ^VEtermEn  oolo  n#  limmv*  nn  ifes 


o’clock  on  each  Monday  afternoon  with  eager  some  fine  ones  at  20  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
anticipation  of  something  to  brighten  the  duty  was  then  15  cents.  Then  there  was  an 
thought  and  freshen  the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  abundant  crop,  and  dealers  were  overstocked : 
the  week.  now  there  is  a  short  crop.  What  effect  had  the 


book  was  discarded  after  the  convention,  and  a  its  mechanism  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  successive  years,  and  the  Thomas  Glasby  Waterman  gale  of  liquor  on  its  premises  on  Sunday, 
book  prepared  to  suit  any  denomination.  Copies  torpedo  boat  but  with  improvements.  It  is  to  be  a  Fund,  received  last  year  from  the  estate  of  a  gradu-  instance  of  example  is  worth  a  volume  of  prea 
were  sent  to  every  delegate.  The  Minnesota  pleasure  boat !  There’s  no  accounting  for  tastes.  ate  of  1886,  to  be  given  annually  to  three  students  j 


were  sent  to  every  delegate.  The  Minnesota 
State  Convention  approved  and  adopted  the 


leasure  boat !  There’s  no  accounting  for  tastes.  ate  of  1886,  to  be  given  annually  to  three  students 
Prof.  Lacey,  of  Wabash  College,  who  died  lately  at  who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  any  line  of  work, 
rawfordsville.  Ind..lon<r  held  a  Professorshiointhe  The  Catalogue  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and 


7  .  “  ®  "®^  Dlan  Delaware  followed  next  also  the  Union#.  Crawfordsville.  Ind.,  long  held  a  Professorship  in  the  The  catalogue  or  Mount  noiyoKe  aeminary  ana  tjveh  OIIx-Hnndr«i«  of  ohv«iriMn. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  mst.,  this  society  cele-  duty  on  the  price  in  May,  ’89?  Whateffecthas  _  _ _  WooKJaaXaa  „7i  Imperial  College  of  Japan.  College  for  the  current  year,  gives  excellent  photo-  m  ^ 


hratedite^nty-fffthanniv^r^atth^Nia-  it“no;?  “  ^  ^  ^TeTr^^dcLke,  one  of  the  oldest  Con- 

gara  Hotel,  m  a  most  delightful  way.  Rev.  Dr.  I  need  not  remind  Dr.  Cuyler  that  the  govern-  x  •  x-  u  gregationalists  in  Massachusetts,  dkd  recently  in  Eyman  Wiiliston  Hall,  with  abiMs  eye  view  of  the  gjoN  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL  with  PEPSIN  and  Q 

Albert  T.  Chester,  one  of  the  founders,  was  the  ment  must  have  revenue ;  and  I  submit  whether  Alre^y  scores  of  sroieties  have  spi-ingfie.d,  aged  80  years.  He  was  a  graduateof  allege  buildings  and  pounds.  The  college  seems  to  kiNE,”  although  utterly  unable  to  take  any  ot 

memorialist  of  the  occasion,  and  read  an  elab-  the  present  Tariff  Law -McKinley  BiU-doesnot  *7*  *“  Williams  College  and  Hartford  Theological  School.  Sf 

_ A  X  •  Aix  lx*  A.  XI-  •  m  At  .  .  ,  ,  into  the  thousEnds.  NEines  have  reached  me  .sAAf  4-a  ♦kA  iurAo«AAka,AA*a.«  tta  ^  #  Mrs.  Elizabeth  otorrs  Mead,  with  267  students  in  Co's  Emulsion  is  far  the  most  nourishimq  and  strsm 

orate  paper,  tracing  the  history  of  the  organiza-  embody  more  of  the  principle  of  voluntary  con-  "  ®  ^  ®  In  1870  he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  House  <  f  residence.  knino.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 

tion  from  ito  imnnitAndW  nrienn  ifa  nroaonf  tKo„  a„aXar«  xKox  "om  Kresbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Bap-  Representatives.  His  family  is  remarkable  for  its  .  . 


imperial  uojiege  oi  japan.  vxxxx.ae- -  - -  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co.,  that  In  thousands  of 

The  Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  one  of  the  oldest  Con-  ^aphlc  pictures  of  the  great  fwmlnary  building  and  jy^ve  been  able  to  take  and  retain  their  “  Eh 

gregationalists  in  Massacliusetts,  dkd  recently  in  Lyman  W  lliston  Hall,  with  a  biid  s  eye  view  of  the  gioN  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL  with  PEPSIN  and  Q 
Springfie.d,  aged  80  years.  He  was  a  graduateof  allege  buildings  and  pounds.  The  college  seems  to  kiNE,”  although  utterly  unable  to  take  any  o 


orate  paper,  tracing  the  history  of  the  organiza-  embody  more  of  the  principle  of  voluntary  con-  ,  t»_ux-  x-  i-x 

tion  from  its  unpretending  origin  to  its  present  tributions  than  any  revenue  system  that  has  x^7°  m 

strength  and  importance.  He  dwelt  with  loving  ever  been  devised — inasmuch  as  nobody  is  com-  7  *  j 

appreciation  upon  the  character  of  the  dis-  pelled  to  contribute  who  does  not  choose  to  do  so.  ^  ^  e  un  is  in  er  enom 

tinguished  members  of  the  society  that  had  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  body  chooses  to  in-  -  -j  i  xu  x  xi. 

been  caUed  away  by  death,  including  such  as  dulge  in  costly  wines  and  fra^nt  tobaccoes,  ,  The  money  is  paid  every  week  or  month  to  th. 
Drs.  Heaoock,  Hotchkiss,  Walter  Clarke,  Henry  silks,  laces,  jewelry,  and  otherlostly  fabrics  of  ***"  ^^o  forwards  the 

Smith,  Bidwell,  and  Bogue.  Heenumerated  the  foreign  productionV let  them  dance  if  they  wiU,  ®®"^®  h®  to  the  Tr^surer  of  For 

noted  men  who  had  occasionaUy  been  present  and  pay  the  piper.  S.  D.  Chamberun.  ***"*"  denomination.  In  eacl 


KNiNO.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


irom  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Bap-  Representatives.  His  family  is  remarkable  for  its  »’®®*dence.  knino.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 

tists,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Christian  Church,  longevity,  the  ages  of  its  members  running  from  80  The  data  logue  of  Oberlin  College  for  the  current 

Quakers,  and  others.  The  fund  is  interdenom-  to  105  j  ears.  year, shows  that  this  excellent  institution  recognizes  Read  the  article  in  The  EVANGELIST  of  Dec.  1 

inational.  William  Ingham,  a  survivor  of  the  war  of  1812,  died  I*®  *®  The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

The  money  is  paid  every  week  or  month  to  the  not  long  since  in  Little  Falls  in  the  97th  year  of  his  7ivp  7tiidv  'to*  thi«  T  4-  a  n 

_ /xu- ,  _/-x _ u.  X _ xu  a„o  Tia»«a  aaa  xxF  a  iK„x  „aa  x„  mcans  for  a  loog  course  of  study.  To  meet  this  Investment  Comna 


The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

t„a.»rer  ol  th,  loci  „»ietY.  .ho  lorw.rd,  the  ^..B  on,  .1 .  erty  ^  “^T^lSiori 

same  every  six  months  to  the  Treasurer  of  For-  go  toSacketts  Harbor  to  relieve  the  garrison  when  x^q  yparg' anurse  of  systematic  work  has  been  ar-  Capital,  1600,000. 

eign  Missions  of  their  denomination.  In  each  ranged,  which  does  not  lead  to  i  degree,  but  offers  a 

-x  connected  with  the  National  Herkimer  County  Bank  ^  ^  ^  ”  National  Bank,  Pine  Pialiu,  N. 


as  visitors,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  which  has  made  it  possible  for  clergymen, 
holding  views  of  such  pronounced  diversity  as 
those  of  the  denominations  mentioned,  to  talk 
over  their  differences  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 


Toledo,  Ohio,  January,  1891. 

MARGARET  LOUISA  HOME. 


.  ® ,  ,  -  X  /-V  -x  connected  with  the  National  Herkimer  County  Bank 

book  there  are  places  for  two  names.  Op^site  for  fifty- four  years.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and 


useful  degree  of  fitness  for  practical  work. 


eEch  uEme  ai'e  fifty-two  squares.  That  is  all  the  dau^fhters,  six  ^andchildreD,  and  four  great-  Although  Dr.  Harper  has  not  yet  spoken  definitely,  j  viC£-pR£S1D£NTS, 


machinery  we  have. 

'The  plan  is  eminently  feasible. 


Everv  one 


grandchildren. 

Gilbert  Livingston  Morse  died  at  his  home  in  Yon- 


tbere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  new  Baptist  Seminary  in  Chicago. 
The  place  of  the  missing  member  of  the  Brown 


Charles  B.  Otis,  late  head 


Otis  Bros.  (Otis  B1 
ors),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


j  6.  Llringston  Morse,  ] 
Bnildlug,  140  M 
I  Stioet,  N.  Y.  City. 

6  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgages.  — 


^$4 


xwor  thoir  ir,  tKa  Mouday  evening  was  formally  opened  and  can  give  two  cents  per  week.  If  we  should  at-  kers  last  Monday  week  of  apoplexy.  The  funeral  The  place  of  the  missing  member  of  the  Brown  Oper  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgages.  __ 

L«ti  ^  diirerencesin  tne  spirit  of  Cflnstian  dediroted  the  beautiful  buildi^  which  the  gen-  tempt  more,  we  should  probably  fail.  But  the  was  held  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  University  Faculty,  Prof.  Bancroft,  has  been  sup-  eat  semi-anm^.  Mncipal  and  interest  guaranteed. 

the^rt2i\T^f  Women’s  Chri^ian  Association,  for  the  use  of  sum  be  raised,  but  what  is  better,  we  shall  N^Sln" 


m 


ae  interests  ot  religion  and  morality.  working  women  temporarily  in  our  city  in  foster  the  hahtf  o/ grmnflf.  How  can  any  society  Kraph.  The  Morse  building,  at  Nassau  and  Beekman  Moore  has  turned  over  to  the  Ladles’ Educational 

Letters  were  read  from  those  who  had  once  search  of  work,  a  building  so  commodious,  so  better  commemorate  the  decennial  of  (Jhristian  streets,  was  erected  by  him.  In  1874  he  married  Miss  Society  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  the  sum  of  $5000,  ac- 


been  members  of  the  society,  but  are  now  scat-  adequate  to  its  purpose,  bearing  in  all  its  per-  Endeavor,  than  by  adopting  this  plan  ? 
tered  from  Boston  to  Ann  Arbor,  retaining,  how-  toct  appointnaents  such  evidence  of  thoughtful  |  Societies  alreadjr  doing  something  for 
..  ,  ’.  sympathy  and  of  affectionate  delight  in  its  plan- 


Mary  Coles,  of  England,  and  shortly  afterward  he  cording  to  a  provision  in  her  will.  Mrs.  Moore  died 
mis-  removed  from  New  York  to  Yonkers,  where  he  had  a  In  1873,  but  her  property  had  at  that  time  so  deprecl- 


ever,  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  this  Monday  meeting.  of  the  name  of  Home.  The  building,  situated  at  I  will  furnish  books  free  to  societies  of  every  x*^*.  xk  'B**”*,r**»'*iV**”  *****i'-v^^  ‘'a'’  '*!i'***i T"*”  eompemy.’  Its  Stockholders,  ex 

Previous  to  the  supper  with  ^ch  the  oele-  14  and  16  East  Sixteenth  Street,  is  a  fire-proof  denomination  on  application,  by  letter  or  pos-  been  Pr^ident  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Y^  ter  times  should  dawn,  ^e  wisdom  of  this^ion  BnnneU,  are  r^deM  New  yJ^ 

-  ,  luc  w;io  structure  of  white  limestone  seven  stories  hic-h  tal  to  mv  ad  dress  m  below  Wa  P-rofiot  lik)  -  Rod  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Vice-President  of  is  now  apparent.  Mrs.  Moore  also  left  $600  each  of  ite  stock  is  held  by  ita  Officers  and  Directors, 

bration  was  cl<^,  a  poena  m  honor  of  theoc-  |200,000.  It  includes  besides  eighty  000  nameJby  July.’  Let  eveiy  societ^^wever  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  to  orphan  asylums  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and 

casion  was  read  by  Kev.  Dr.  Waitb,  in  which  sleeping  rooms  with  beds  for  ninety-two  persons,  small,  have  a  part  in  this  ^orious  work.  Rev.  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  many  years  a  sum  for  the  building  of  a  memorial  Presbyterian  furnished  on  application, 

an  attempt  was  made  to  hit  off  in  a  pleasant  way  an  exquisitely  appointed  restaurant,  a  .laundry,  A.  A.  Fullon,  21  Morrison  street,  Indianapolis,  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  of  church.  She  and  her  husband  were  subscribers  to 

the  personal  peculiarities  of  memben,  the  excur-  parlors,  and  Supermtendent’s  rooms.*  Every-  Ind.  j  that  church.  Thx  EvANOBiaBT  for  more  than  twenty  years.  factory  exain^tion^^^  jwpaaeeaai 


nine  and  completing ;  as  make  it  really  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Home.  The  building,  situated  at 


ielight  in  its  plw-  sions,  would  probably  do  more,  and  do  it  more  handsome  estate,  Morsemere,  adjoining  Greystone.  ated,  owing  to  financial  disturbances,  that  her  ex- 
easily  and  equitably  by  ^18  plan.  His  wife  and  eight  children  survive  him.  He  had  ecutors  deemed  it  best  to  nurse  the  estate  until  bet 


The  executor  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Margaret  „The  Mortg^a  can  be  1^  at  tte  New  "^rk ; 

X  XV  T  xV  1  Naaean  Street,  or  at  the  Preeldent’a  Office,  Pine  J. 

5ver  to  the  LEdies  £duCEtiODEl  y..  or  from  any  of  Its  advertised  asents* 
ville,  Ill.,  the  sum  of  $5000,  ac-  _The  Detonturea  ran  to  h^t  ^ve  placee,  an 
on  in  her  will.  Mrs.  Moore  died  it#  loana  are  n^e  in  Montana  and  v^uningto 
)erty  had  at  that  time  so  deprecl-  th®  personal  anperviaion  and  examination  of  Mr.  L 
BCiri  dlBtobrilce,,  tb.t  her  BX- 

est  to  nurse  the  estate  until  bet-  cent,  of  his  own  ixMMition. 

■irn  TKxx  •loaxxxn  xxf  fKio  Hxxaiaixxn  It  is  u  homt  compony.  Its  Stockholders,  ex 
wn.  1  be  wisdom  ol  this  decision  Bunnell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  The 
Mrs.  Moore  also  left  $600  each  of  its  stock  is  held  by  its  Officers  and  Directors, 


XUM 


